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Frontispiece— 
Let us use reading for all it is worth: for furnishing entertain- 


ment, for gathering facts, and for kindling inspiration. 
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Foreword 


VER the past 20 to 30 years, many important facts have been 
O established about how children learn to read, about the many 
methods of teaching which have been proved successful, and about 
the basal skills which are needed to establish good reading habits. 
Out of this knowledge has come the belief that a good reading 
program provides reading instruction for all the pupils in school. 
We have also accepted the fact that the success of a reading program 
depends largely on the understanding and cooperation existing 
between the members of the school staff and the elementary-school 
principal. 

This book is the second in the series of yearbooks on reading. 
Its predecessor was published in 1938. With this new book the 
Committee brings together a sampling of current and worthwhile 
practices in teaching reading. It remains for the reader to be con- 
structively critical of those he would try because neither the Com- 
mittee nor the Department of Elementary School Principals is 
acting in a policy-recommending capacity thru the articles selected 
for publication. 

The contributions to this Yearbook on the teaching of reading 
are the result of the cooperative efforts of elementary-school prin- 
cipals and others from many parts of our country. The sincere 
thanks of the Yearbook Committee go to all who submitted manu- 
scripts for consideration. 

The Yearbook Committee wishes to acknowledge the counsel of 
Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and of Frank W. Hubbard, director, 
Research D:vision of the National Education Association. The 
Committee is also indebted to Victor Hornbostel, assistant director 
of the NEA Research Division, for direct supervision of the activi- 
ties required to produce the Yearbook. Others who assisted in the 
project were Beatrice Crump, Janet Frost, and Valdeane Rice of 
the NEA Research Division; Jesse Cowdrick and Carrie Grimsley 
of the NEA Publications Division; and Ewin-Todd, commercial 
artists, of Washington, D. C. 

aoK e's DupbLey C, SNYDER, Chairman 
The Yearbook Committee 
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252 B.. the end of the road (of progress in teaching reading) is not 
in sight; nor is it likely that it ever will be.” This sentence from 
le the first article in Chapter I contains the thought that originally 
P led the Yearbook Committee to plan a symposium on the topic 
i029 ,- ° . . . 
i of “Some ‘musts’ immediately ahead of us in teaching children to 
read.” The Committee asked four outstanding educators to pre- 
67 pare articles on it. 
sale In subsequent correspondence several of the prospective au- 
si thors raised the question of duplication. Thereupon, the Commit- 


tee suggested that the question of “‘musts” might be approached 
from different standpoints: one from the view of current practice; 
one from the view of the historical and social backgrounds of 
teaching reading; one from the view of leadership by the elemen- 
tary-school principal; one from the view of needed research. 

These four ideas, then, represent substantially the presenta- 
tions in Chapter I. The articles serve as an overview of the whole 
book. They suggest goals that might be used to evaluate reading 
programs. They raise many questions that need to be answered. 
Finally, they open the door to many principles that in all proba- 
bility will provide the continuity between the teaching of reading 
today and that of tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER 
ONE 


Where to Next? 


B.. the end of the road (of progress in teaching reading) is not 
in sight; nor is it likely that it ever will be.” This sentence from 
the first article in Chapter I contains the thought that originally 
led the Yearbook Committee to plan a symposium on the topic 
of “Some ‘musts’ immediately ahead of us in teaching children to 
read.” The Committee asked four outstanding educators to pre- 
pare articles on it. 

In subsequent correspondence several of the prospective au- 
thors raised the question of duplication. Thereupon, the Commit- 
tee suggested that the question of “musts” might be approached 
from different standpoints: one from the view of current practice; 
one from the view of the historical and social backgrounds of 
teaching reading; one from the view of leadership by the elemen- 
tary-school principal; one from the view of needed research. 

These four ideas, then, represent substantially the presenta- 
tions in Chapter I. The articles serve as an overview of the whole 
book. They suggest goals that might be used to evaluate reading 
programs. ‘They raise many questions that need to be answered. 
Finally, they open the door to many principles that in all proba- 
bility will provide the continuity between the teaching of reading 
today and that of tomorrow. 











Some ““Musts”’ Ahead in Teaching Reading 


By A. STERL ARTLEY 
Professor of Education 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


We have we come from; where are we going in the teach- 
ing of reading? Since the Department of Elementary School 
Principals published its Seventeenth Year»ook titled Newer Prac- 
tices in Reading in the Elementary School in 1938, a great deal of 
progress in methods of teaching reading has been achieved. The 
concept of readiness for initial reading instruction has had wide- 
spread application. Individual differences and their relation to 
the reading program are better understood, particularly by teach- 
ers of the primary grades. Greater recognition is being given to 
the importance of a skill sequence in the reading program and to 
the need for sound and systematic teaching. In these and other 
respects progress over the past decade and a half is evident. 

But the end of the road is not in sight; nor is it likely that it 
ever will be. For in any area of development—agriculture, medi- 
cine, merchandising—advancement is promoted by. appraising 
progress, and realistically and objectively considering the next 
steps that must be taken if future growth is to be insured. So it is 
with reading instruction. Some noteworthy advances have been 
made, but what lies ahead? The following represent one writer’s 
opinions on this challenging question. 


Continued Attention to Skills 


Certainly there must be continued attention to the skills of 
reading. It is a recognized fact that learning to read involves the 
acquisition of known skills, abilities, and understandings relating 
to areas such as word perception and interpretation. Admittedly, 
the skills and abilities involved in reading are only the means to 
ends: the full and complete interpretation of printed symbols, 
the acquisition of new ideas, and personal and social growth. Yet 
it is impossible to attain these ends of reading, as important as 
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WHERE TO NEXT? 


they are, without the know-how, the ability to engage in reading 
skills efficiently. 

The last decade has brought about an understanding that the 
teaching of a reading lesson is not a procedure by which the 
teacher listens to children orally regurgitate prelearned material. 
Current procedure provides for the development of a sequential 
skill program. The future must see this skill program strengthened 
to the point where all teachers recognize its importance and 
are committed to the attainment of known reading goals. 


Growth Gradients Determine Progress 


All people connected with the reading program must under- 
stand that, as children grow in any area of development, so do they 
grow in reading. Development in walking or talking, for example, 
is a sequential process. Each gradient of growth leads into the next. 
Each stage of development is both forward looking and back- 
ward looking—forward, because it paves the way and provides a 
foundation for future growth; backward, for it finds in the past a 
hierarchy of growth sequences which serve to sustain the present 
level of development. Thus, also, does reading follow a sequential, 
spiral course of development—step by step, leyel by level. As in 
any other kind of growth, progress on any given level is condi- 
tioned in part by the kind of growth that has preceded it. At the 
same time, any given level of reading attainment is a foundation 
—firm or weak, for the level that follows. 

The teacher should see his job as one of promoting the kinds 
of reading growth that will enable the children to be successful 
on levels following the one on which he is teaching. Let us say, 
for example, that he is teaching a group on the 2? level. His job 
there is not only one of developing abilities to serve the reading 
purpose on the level on which he is teaching, but of fostering the 
kind of growth and development that will enable the children to 
be successful on the 2* level. He is a readiness teacher. 


Individual Differences Characterize All Levels 


The third “must” is a corollary of the second. From here on 
out we must do more than pay lip service to the concept of indi- 
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vidual differences as they relate to the reading program. Particu 
larly must this be done in the middle and upper elementary-schoo! 
grades, not only because the spread in pupil abilities is wider here, 
but because observation indicates that on these levels teachers are 
still inclined to see their children in terms of “‘grades’”’ rather than 
as individuals with widely varying capacities, interests, and needs. 

In reading, as with general growth, each child follows his own 
timetable of development. Each child sets his own pace in moving 
along the reading growth spiral. Sound teaching must respect his 
individual growth pattern and must pace the instruction so that 
he advances successfully at his own rate. It is recognized that by 
the time children arrive in the middle grades the ranges ol 
achievement and needs are greater than in the primary grades. 
This complicates somewhat the technics of grouping as worked 
out by the primary teacher. However, the basic problem exists, 
and it can never be solved by retreating to the traditional pattern 
of wholesale teaching. New technics that will permit teachers 
on all levels to teach each child in terms of his own potential 
for growth may have to be worked out. 


Promoting Independence in Word Perception 


Attention must be given in the future to promoting growth 
in independence in word-perception by developing competence 
in a variety of recognition technics. If the child is to be free to 
respond to the ideas presented in books, he must develop a grow- 
ing ability to apply word-attack skills as part cf the whole read- 
ing process. Such a program will have its beginning in the pre- 
reading program with attention to auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation. It will continue thru the early stages of learning to read 
while the child is acquiring a basic stock of sight words. He grows 
further in independence as he acquires facility in using meaning, 
word-form, phonic and other structural clues, and the dictionary. 

No one of these devices can be said to possess sufficient merit 
to warrant its sole use in unlocking words. The English language 
is simply not constructed in a manner that will permit any easy 
approach to word recognition. One cannot admit as sound a pro- 
gram that goes overboard in promoting, in a cultish fashion, a 
single procedure, whether it be phonics or something else. 
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WHERE TO NEXT? 


Reading Is Related to Writing, Speaking, and Listening 


Instructional practices of the future must give increased at- 
tention to the inherent relationships that exist between reading 
and the other communication areas. Reading is only one area of 
language. The other three are writing, speaking, and listening. 
As such, reading lends support to and receives support from de- 
velopment in each of the other areas. As a result, reading activities 
might well serve as a pivot around which to relate many activities 
in writing and speaking. It is a “natural” for the purpose of de- 
veloping listening abilities. On the other hand, reading is facili- 
tated as the children grow in both oral and written language; 
as they become familiar with the total communicative process. 


Attention for the Gifted Child 


More attention must be given to the reading needs of the 
gifted child. Tho the gifted child may not have reading problems, 
he does have reading needs. He needs opportunities to develop 
reading maturity commensurate with his accelerated capacities. 
He needs opportunities to solve problems thru the medium of 
reading. He needs opportunities to do “research” reading and to 
report his findings to the group. In short, he needs stimulating 
situations where his superior reading ability may be put to use 
in a functional manner. 

Because the squeaking wheel gets the oil, we are inclined to 
give major attention to the slow learner and the retarded reader. 
The bright child is entitled to an equal effort on our part. If he 
achieves on a level only as high as the norm for his group, his full 
reading potential goes unused. This loss must not occur. 


Reading in Content Areas 


The reading program of the future must give more attention 
to the development of reading and study skills as they relate to 
each content area. Reading skills and abilities fall into two classes 
—those that are specific to a formal reading program, and those 
that are general, or have common application to several areas of 
study. Word-perception abilities and the basic skills of interpreta- 
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tion fall in the first category. Obviously, skills such as these can 
best be developed thru the basic reading program. Other skills 
and abilities are more closely related to the content of specific 
subjectmatter areas. The interpretation of map symbols in geog- 
raphy and simple formulas in arithmetic are examples of abili- 
ties of this latter type. It is equally obvious that these abilities 
should be developed in the context and thru the content of each 
area as the need arises. 


Reading Enriches Children’s Lives 


Finally, there must come the growing realization that, as im- 
portant as growth in reading power may be, such growth is sig- 
nificant only in so far as it enables the child to enrich his experi- 
ences and to grow personally and socially. Reading has served its 
highest purpose when thru it children become better, stronger 
persons. To achieve this end, reading must “come alive’’ for the 
child. It must be a medium thru which he experiences richly, as 
richly as if he were actually taking part in the story. Achieving this 
goal of personal development requires that children learn to pro- 
ject themselves into story situations; to share the characters’ 
moods and emotions; to create vivid sensory images of sight, 
sound, movement, touch, and smell. And, because the child lives 
richly the content he reads, he comes to formulate guiding prin- 
ciples that he uses in his own personal and social life. In this man- 
ner the child is not only taught to read, but also, thru reading, 
taught to live. 


Determination To Overcome Problems 


Unfortunately, as one discusses what he would like to see in 
the way of future reading emphases, he must face realistically 
the limitations of increased class size, half-time sessions, inade- 
quately trained teachers, and reduced physical facilities. All too 
often “musts” are reduced to the level of “hopes.” The real dan- 
ger, however, is not so much the existence of limitations, as it is 
that they may become the basis for rationalizing our lack of prog- 
ress. Future growth depends on clearly defined goals along with 
the determination to work toward them in spite of conditions. 
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Reading ‘““Musts” Contribute to Living 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 
Professor of Education 

and Director of The Reading Institute 
New York University 

New York, New York 


E ARE on the brink of a new epoch in reading instruction. 

Our “musts” are clearly defined. We have but to observe 
the onrush of social forces about us, to feel the impact of the new 
psychologies and philosophies, to examine the recent researches 
of educational investigators in order to know that reading instruc- 
tion must change in many ways. 

In the future, reading instruction must concern itself with 
much more than pedagogy. It must mesh more directly into the 
gears of pressing social problems and needs. It must make its con- 
tribution to American living and American ideals. 


Reading Instruction in the Past 


During our first historical period of reading instruction, both 
method and materials served the religious motive which was the 
all-controlling force in the out-of-school life of early Americans. 
During the period following the Revolutionary War, both read- 
ing methods and materials took upon themselves the obligation 
of developing patriotism and building good citizens for young 
America. 

As years passed, security for the new nation became assured. 
Then followed a period of tranquility in which there were no 
urgent, pressing social problems with which to grapple. Educa- 
tion settled down to the pedagogy of reading, and reading ma- 
terials were selected in terms of the particular pedagogy which was 
popular at the moment. During this period of complacency, ex- 
tending to the present time, we have hidden our heads in the sand 
of pedagogy and concerned ourselves largely with such things as 
methods and vocabulary and readability. We have grown mightily 
in our knowledge of these things and we are teaching reading less 
painfully and more effectually because of this knowledge. 
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“Musts” for Today 





But now the situation has changed. Again we find America J 
thrust into a period of insecurity. The strong young nation which FR% 
our forefathers founded so well is challenged in its survival. Is it 
not time for us to take stock of our urgent social problems and to 
examine the contribution which reading instruction might make 
to the exigencies of American life? If the answer is “Yes,” then 
the “musts” below are in order. 










Develop Carry-Over Interests 






We must strive, as we have never striven before, to develop 
wide, permanent, carry-over interests in reading. Social change is 
striding across the reading habits of America with a heavy tread. 
Reading is now faced with many competing agencies. Radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and picture magazines afford the average person 
about all the entertainment and information that he desires. 
Rather than accept a brief summary of news items from a com- 
mentator, together with his particular interpretation, citizens of 
America need to read widely for themselves, to sift, personally, 
the wheat from the chaff and to draw their own conclusions. All 
this means that we must exert ourselves as never before in de- 
veloping vigorous, permanent interests in reading. 
To develop more abiding interests, instruction in reading must 
be made increasingly attractive to children. Teachers must put to , 
work all their enthusiasm, energy, wisdom, and ingenuity, not 
only in making the most of every reading situation which arises, 
but also in causing every reading activity to be a fascinating one 
to pursue. 
More challenging materials are needed. Children of today are 
sophisticated; much of the material they are supposed to read in 
school is below their level of intelligence and understanding. Per- 
haps one reason why they enjoy television and movies so much is 
that these conveyors of entertainment and information do not talk 
down to them, and because they deal with subjects wider in scope 
and more mature in content than those dealt with in many school 
texts. Children must be surrounded with quantities of books deal- 
ing with an almost endless variety of subjects. The presentday 
child is far beyond the naive simplicity which characterized the 
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Children must be surrounded with quantities of books. 


child of a generation ago. We must meet him on his own ground 
and in his own world if we expect to deepen and hold his interest 


in reading. 


Stimulate Thoughtful Reading 


Not only must we develop a more gripping interest in reading, 
but we must also develop the ability and habit of abstracting 
deeper meanings from what we read. If future America is to 
meet its pressing problems, it must be an informed America. An 
informed American must understand fully what it is that he is 
reading. Passive acceptance of surface meanings is not enough. We 
need to think as we read. All too often experiences which children 
receive in working with meanings in the classroom are those in 
which not much thinking is done. It is the type in which they 
simply give back some statement from the text. “What was Mary 
playing with?” and the text says, “Mary was playing with her doll.” 
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The teacher of today must stimulate children to react in many 
different ways to the meanings which reading conveys. Children 
must be taught to question, reason, compare, draw inferences, 
generalize, interject ideas of their own, seek interaction of these 
ideas with others, and to draw independent conclusions. Think- 
ing in connection with reading must be cultivated vigorously in 
order that deeper meanings behind the symbols and between the 
lines may be sensed, and so that the real significance of statements 
may be completely understood. 


Emphasize Critical Analysis 


Important as this matter of grasping deeper meanings is, we 
must not stop even at this point. We must go still further. In this 
age of high-pressure salesmanship and wide dispersal of propa- 
ganda we must place much more emphasis upon critical reading. 
Critical reading calls for additional steps in thinking. It involves 
getting the facts and interpreting deeper meanings, as discussed 
above. It also makes use of the personal judgment of the reader 
in deciding upon the validity of content. In critical reading, the 
reader evaluates and passes judgment upon the purpose, the fair- 
mindedness, the bias, the truthfulness of statements made in text. 
Teaching youth to detect slants and technics of the propagandist; 
teaching them to judge the validity of statements in printed ma- 
terials they read are definite “‘musts.”’ 


Develop Speed 


Another “must” which presentday civilization exacts from us 
is that of developing a new streamlined type of reading ability. 
Adults the country over are flocking to reading laboratories to 
learn how to read faster. Of the basic Three R’s, reading is the 
only one which has failed to develop in speed during the past 50 
years. We have both shorthand and typewriting to speed up the 
writing process. We have many kinds of machines, including the 
electric computer, to speed our arithmetic. But we still read at 
the same old gait! People everywhere complain that they do not 
have time to read. Lack of time is not the basic problem. It is lack 
of skill. They need the skill to read more in the time they have. 
While streamlining technics are more appropriate at the higher 
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levels, much could be done in the upper elementary grades to 
establish reading habits which will gear into the tempo of mod- 
ern living. This must be done if reading is to make cultural ad- 
vances commensurate with our technological and living-standard 
advances. 


Use of Research 


So much for the “musts” ahead if reading is to make greater 
contributions to modern social living and social problems. Now 
we shall consider some of the “musts” which should be put into 
effect in order to make better use of modern educational research. 


Recognize that Reading Growth Is Related to 
Other Aspects of Growth 


One of the most profound truths about reading which has 
been discovered in recent times is that the development of this 
skill is a function of total growth. The maturing child grows 
in many ways—reading is just one of these ways. In other words, 
growth in reading is “part and parcel” of total child development, 
and as such can be evaluated only in conjunction with all growth 
factors which influence achievement in this complex skill. 

The era of considering reading as a mental act in itself is rap- 
idly passing. New relationships among reading growth and other 
aspects of child growth are being discovered daily. Investigation 
has shown that there is a relationship between reading ability and 
physical maturation, health defects, diet, emotional disturbance, 
social adjustment, experiential background, and growth in the 
other language arts. Teachers and parents alike must become more 
keenly aware of the dependence of reading success upon these 
other factors and must do more about remedying deficiencies in 
these other growth areas if all children are to realize their fullest 
reading potential. 


Understand Different Patterns of Growth 


Another important “must” emerges from the longitudinal 
studies which are being made of children’s growth over a period 
of years. The day of recognizing the whole child budded and flow- 
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ered in recent years. The day of recognizing the child’s whole life 
is the new one with which we shall be more directly concerned. 

The continuity of growth concept is manifesting itself in in- 
struction in several ways. Teachers are becoming more open- 
minded and skilled about accepting each child at his particular 
level of development and fostering his growth from that point 
on instead of fretting because many of their pupils are not up to 
their grade expectancy. Many high schools are adding courses in 
developmental reading in order to assure continued reading 
growth at the higher levels—in twelfth-grade geometry or fresh- 
man science. We must continue these beginnings and expand 
them. 

Research tells us that there are different cycles of growth in 
individual children. We must learn more about these cycles and 
respect each child’s growth status at any one time in gaging the 
intensity of reading instruction which it is safe to provide. The 
long-time vision of child life and the careful study of individuals 
in terms of continued growth patterns will help us in removing 
many pressures and anxieties about those who are slow in under- 
taking reading and those who are not making regular year by 
year increments of reading growth. 

Many other and lesser “musts” could be mentioned as next 
steps. Those discussed above, however, would seem to be impera- 
tive if the kind of reading instruction we offer contributes most 
adequately to the development of the individual as well as to the 
best interests of American life. 


The Challenge 


Reading is so fundamentally embedded in American life and 
American schools that it mirror-like reflects changes both in edu- 
cation and in social life. For this reason, reading in 1955 flings 
out a strong challenge to all of us. It has a scope and a sequence, 
a breadth and a depth never before envisioned. If this vision is skil- 
fully and enthusiastically implemented, then we should have 
much better readers in 1956 and 1957 and in all decades ahead— 
and America should profit accordingly. 
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The Principal and the Classroom 
Teacher of Reading 


By PAUL WITTY 

Professor of Education 

and Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic 
Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 


T Is a great pleasure today to observe reading instruction in a 
good elementary scnool. There, one will find intelligent use 
of basal texts skilfully presented to foster the development of fun- 
damental reading habits in children of various levels of attain- 
ment. To accomplish this most effectively, some type of grouping 
will be employed—children may be working at one time in “in- 
terest” groups, and at another time in “proficiency” groups assem- 
bled according to reading attainment and skill. Practice books, 
too, will be employed, but their use will reflect the teacher’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of each child and his effort to offer every 
one an opportunity to obtain the type of practice he requires to 
make steady gains in reading power. 

As one observes this classroom further, he will discover maga; 
zines, newspapers, and books of many kinds on various topics, and 
an abundance of children’s literature. The teacher in this class- 
room believes that boys and girls must enjoy the act of reading 
as well as appreciate and respect the results if they are to acquire 
satisfactory skills and attitudes. Reading in accord with interest 
is a vital concern of the teacher. 


From Reading in the Grades to Adult Reading 


Not only are many classroom teachers attempting to offer 
developmental reading to their pupils, but principals also are try- 
ing to encourage the initiation and maintenance of a reading pro- 
gram of this kind thruout their schools. Moreover, a develop- 
mental reading program carries on thru to the reading abilities of 
the principal himself and the classroom teachers. 
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Mastery of the Skills 


In the first place, a developmental reading program aims to 
cultivate mastery of the skills needed in effective reading at dif- 
ferent levels.! Instruction in reading should not be discontinued 
after the sixth grade; it should be continuous because many pupils 
in higher grades need systematic instruction to establish basic skills 
and many others need help and encouragement to make further 
gains. Only when skills are thoroly mastered, can the reading proc- 
ess prove most enjoyable and beneficial. Principals can give essen- 
tial help by insisting upon systematic instruction in reading thru- 
out the elementary school and by seeing that the teachers have 
the necessary skills and instructional materials for conducting an 
adequate reading program. 


Varied Purposes for Reading 


Second, the developmental approach recognizes varied pur- 
poses and needs for reading. Some needs relate to common attain- 
ments, referred to as “developmental tasks”? on which happiness 
and adjustment depend. Other needs are highly personal, but 
nonetheless significant for individual adjustment. Obviously, some 
needs are temporary and transient; others constitute the basis for 
long-range objectives. The principal can help teachers to evaluate 
these needs and plan for their fulfilment thru the use of reading 
and other experience. He can make sure, too, that the essential 
materials for such a program are available in every classroom. 


More than Reading 


Third, a developmental program depends on other experi- 
ences and activities operating in association with reading; it does 
not rely on reading as the sole basis for the satisfaction of needs. 


1 Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. 
319 P- 
Russell, David. Children Learn To Read. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1949. 403 p. 

Witty, Paul. “Reading and Developmental Needs.” Chicago Schools Journal 34: 
53-56; November-December 1952. 

2 Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Education. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. 86 p. 
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Adequate satisfaction implies an effective relationship of read- 
ing to other experiences in the individual’s total activity pattern. 
Such a program requires the cooperation of many persons includ- 
ing school librarians and parents, as it seeks to articulate reading 
with other worthy pursuits. Here again, the principal may play a 
most significant role in interpreting the program and in encour- 
aging the articulation of reading with other experiences. 


Extension of Interests 


Fourth, a developmental program seeks the fulfilment or ex- 
tension of interests. The extent to which teachers utilize, extend, 
and develop worthy interests is one indication of the effective- 
ness and value of their instruction. The principal once more can 
help teachers to recognize the role of interest and its significance 
in fostering efficient instruction. 


Improvement of the Teachers’ Reading Ability 


Finally, the principal can encourage his teachers to study and 
improve their own reading abilities. Studies show that the po- 
tentialities of most people for rapid skilful reading have barely 
been tapped. But these adults can almost invariably become bet- 
ter readers. By following improvement programs for very short 
periods of time, they can usually make great gains in most reading 
pursuits. They can gain also in their ability to understand and 
assimilate specialized materials. As a result, they may become hap- 
pier, more effective citizens. Certainly, then, a comprehensive pro- 
gram of developmental reading should include opportunities for 
reading improvement among teachers. 

Classroom teachers and elementary-school principals in exam- 
ining their own reading status, might profitably ask: How well do 
I read? Do I read all materials in about the same way? Am I able 
to adjust my rate to my purposes in reading different types of 
materials? Do I read critically? Do I attempt to check or validate 
important facts which should be questioned or examined further? 
Do I read widely? Am I familiar with notable advances in the 
teaching profession? Am I generally well informed, too, concern- 
ing current events? And am I reading various kinds of materials 
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so that my own pattern of reading is balanced?* Reading rate has 
a bearing on all these questions. 


What Does Speed Mean? 


It has been demonstrated that the average person can greatly 
increase his speed of reading,‘ but it must not be thought that he 
should strive to develop an accelerated general rate of reading. 
This is a faulty concept that many people have been led to accept 
after reading some articles which have appeared in popular pres- 
entations. 

Increase in speed of reading really has no value in itself; in- 
creased speed is of worth only if comprehension has also improved. 
Moreover, improvement in reading should lead the adult to be an 
efficient, adaptable reader, able to adjust his rate to different needs 
in different situations. Some materials, such as many newspaper 
accounts, should be scanned at first—this involves one rate. Other 
articles may be selected as worthy of more careful, slower reading. 
The articles in this Yearbook merit detailed, analytic study— 
obviously involving another rate of reading. 

In any type of specialized reading, such as that found in the 
professional literature of education, there are key words which 
should be thoroly understood. Study of vocabulary and_ basic 
concepts will help the teacher gain greater skill in this type of 
reading. As one gains in vocabulary, he becomes better able to 
read various kinds of materials with a high degree of compre- 
hension and speed. 

In the field of education, there is much to be read and many 
points of view to be examined. If one forms the habit of reading 
rapidly and critically, he will grow increasingly expert in extend- 
ing his fund of information and his acquaintance with many kinds 
of source materials. He will then be able to use research and in- 
vestigation in profitable and rewarding ways. 


3 Witty, Paul. How To Become a Better Reader. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1953. 304 p. 

4 Witty, Paul. “Problems in the Improvement and Measurement of Growth in 
Reading.” School and Society 78: 69-73; September 5, 1953. See also: Witty, Paul; 
Stolarz, Theodore; and Cooper, William. “Some Results of a Remedial Reading 
Program for College Students.” School and Society 76: 376-80; December 13, 1952. 
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Some ‘“Musts” in Reading Research 
By DONALD D. DURRELL 


Professor of Education 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


T HERE is still plenty of room for pioneering in reading research 
and in putting research results into practice. Altho great 
strides have been made in adjusting instruction to individual dif- 
ferences with a highly laudable increase in general reading achieve- 
ment, there is still much to be learned about the teaching of read- 
ing. This field is still full of controversy, unanswered questions, 
unsolved problems, and practice based on expert opinion and tra- 
dition rather than on evidence. Often the result is standardized 
inefficiency. Answers are not to be found by pooling the shallow 
profundity of so-called experts, nor thru emotional debate. There 
must be objective studies which will utilize research technics and 
measures not yet developed. 


What about Reading Readiness? 


Probably the greatest single area of improvement in reading 
instruction is reading readiness. Yet many thousands of children 
are condemned to failure in the first grade because of belief in the 
following concepts: 

1. That reading readiness is something mysterious that descends upon a 
child—early, late, or never—and the only remedy is to “wait until he is 
ready.” 

2. That, if a child does not learn to read, the fault is in home situations, 
or in emotional or personality problems. 

3. That reading readiness rests primarily upon a mental age of six or more. 
These misconceptions lead to the conclusion that the child is 
doomed to fail, when actually the teacher can help him. 


Two Abilities Needed 


Research has shown clearly that two background abilities are 
essential to acquiring a sight vocabulary, and that each can be 
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taught late in kindergarten or early in the first grade if a child 
does not acquire them thru his preschool experience. ‘These are: 


1. The ability to see differences in printed words. Such ability rests upon 
familiarity with letters; children who know the names of letters or who can 
at least match letters accurately learn to read; children who cannot match 
letters do not. 

2. The ability to notice separate sounds in spoken words. The value of 
“ear training” has been well established in the last decade. It is included in 
all basal readers. 


First-grade boys lack these abilities more often than do girls. 
Yet when boys are given specific instruction in them, their prog: 
ress equals that of girls. The odd suggestion of a higher school 
entrance age for boys than for girls comes from the “nothing can 
be done” school of thought. There is some masculine comfort in 
the findings that boys have a wider meaning vocabulary at school 
entrance. Probably the accident of a greater amount of preschool 
quiet play gives the girls the perceptual background to acquire 
reading vocabulary faster. 


Unanswered Questions 


We have not, however, found all the answers to reading readi- 
ness. Here are some of the questions that remain: 


1. Why do boys have greater difficulty in perceptual background for 
reading? 

2. Why do some children who are high in auditory and visual perception 
make slow progress in reading? 

3. Why do some children progress so slowly in “ear training” and what 
can be done about it? 

4. What are the most effective meaningful ways for a child to learn 
letters and combinations of letters? 

5. How early can perceptual background skills be measured and taught? 

6. Does the use of perceptual training in pictures, objects, forms, and 
nonword sounds help in reading? 

7. Should we “wait until a sight vocabulary of 75 words is established” 
before beginning word analysis? Or should we teach the sounds of letters and 
combinations of them before teaching reading? 

8. How much and what type of reading readiness should be taught in 
kindergarten? 

g. What is the optimum age for school entrance? If underage pupils 
are admitted, what are the significant factors to be considered? 
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10. Which of the presumed emotional and personality factors are really 
significant in learning to read, and what can be done about them? 

11. How can we best remove pride and shame from differences in rates of 
learning to read? 


This list is only a beginning. Clearly, there are many problems 
which urgently need solving if we are to provide the most effective 
reading readiness instruction and prevent needless reading dif- 
ficulty. 


Reading in the Primary Grades 


When we turn to primary-grade reading instruction beyond 
the preprimer period, we find that many research findings are 
being translated into classroom practice. True enough, much of 
this research may be termed “‘an elaboration of the obvious,” but 
research has often led to making obvious certain things that were 
formerly obscure or controversial. Some of these practices which 
were aided or confirmed by research findings are: 


1. Provision for different levels of ability and learning rates in reading. 
While we still have some one-level-one-rate teachers in primary grades, this 
is rapidly becoming a mark of malpractice. 

2. Specific instruction for specific weaknesses, instead of conformance to a 
standard procedure for all. Some of these are: 


a. Direct instruction in phonics—teaching the child the sounds of 
letters, blends, and phonograms. (Despite the antiphonics campaigns 
of the past 20 years, research shows that phonics should be taught.) 

b. Various types of supplementary practice in word recognition includ- 
ing quick perception with meaning; word classification and other 
exercises requiring response to meaning; sequences of difficulty in 
supplementary readers. 

c. Special work with other phases of reading, including context clues, 
phrase reading, recall, comprehension, and interpretation. 

3. Wider provision for establishing initiative and delight in the many 
uses of reading. Certainly the effective teacher has shown increased concern 
about relating reading to children’s activities and providing experiences with 
a great variety of uses of reading. 


Altho many of the reading readiness questions must also be 
answered for the primary-grade level, there are a number of prob- 
lems and controversies peculiar to this stage of reading develop- 
ment. Research should yield answers to some of these questions: 
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1. What is the place of these technics in primary-grade reading: the non- 
oral method; experience reading; quick perception methods; lantern-slide 
methods; written language approach to reading; individual library reading? 

2. Has oral reading a larger place in reading instruction? Should there be 
greater use of plays, poetry, and choral reading? How can effective individual 
practice be provided in oral reading? 

3. What parts and types of workbook instruction are most helpful? 

4. Is any basal series of readers better than any others? (It seems odd that 
some school systems and even some states have uniform adoption of textbooks 
while this question remains unanswered.) 

5. Is it necessary to adopt the same basal series thruout the primary grades 
in the same school? (Current research seems to indicate that the practice is 
quite unnecessary.) 


Research Frontiers in the Intermediate Grades 


It is in the intermediate grades that the largest frontiers for 
research in reading are found, both in unsolved problems and in 
translation of findings into practice. We have not yet defined thru 
research the essential abilities to be taught; we have not yet dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of specific procedures for teaching the 
abilities we think should be taught; nor have we been very effec- 
tive in translating into classroom practice our current knowledge 
of the need for providing for individual differences. Altho many 
teachers now make adjustments to reading levels during the read- 
ing period, social studies and science are often .aught out of a 
single text for the entire class. Space does not permit making a 
specific list of intermediate-grade research problems in reading. 


Perspective on Research 


Admittedly, educational research is full of pitfalls; we often 
do not have adequate measures; we fail to measure all pertinent 
variables, and findings are sometimes over-generalized. We may 
pay more attention to averages than to exceptions and atypical 
cases. Probably we will discover that there are a great variety of 
effective ways to teach reading, and some are better for certain 
teachers and pupils than for others. But, if we assume that there 
are basic relationships and laws in learning to read, the only way 
they can be discovered is thru continued effort to find them. 
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VA CHAPTER 
TWO 


Developing 
Readiness for Reading 


F.. children to be “ready” to learn to read they must have 
reached certain intellectual, physiological, and social maturities, 
and have attained some proficiency in certain skills. ‘Thus, “read- 
ing readiness” is not something to be awaited passively; it is a 
condition to be developed by good teaching. 

The articles in this chapter emphasize many aspects of “reading 
readiness” programs and they suggest activities suitable for kinder- 
garten and for first-grade children. Then, for schools that do not 
have kindergartens, there are suggestions for reaching preschool 
children in their homes. 

Since homes and parents contribute so vitally to the early 
school experiences of children, the Yearbook Committee recom- 
mends two other publications that suppiement the theme of this 
chapter: 

National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals and National School Public Relations Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Happy Journey. Washington, D. C.: the 


Departments, 1953. 32 p- 40¢. 

National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and National School Public Relations Association. Janie Learns To 
Read. Washington, D. C.: the Departments, 1954. 40 p. 50¢. 








Readiness for Reading 


By SELMA E. HERR 
Director of the Reading Laboratory 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


_ 20 years of emphasis on reading readiness, some first- 
grade teachers still think that readiness will happen to the 
child if they just wait for it. However, there is no such magic for 
the teacher; he has teaching to do at every stage of a pupil’s learn- 
ing if that pupil is to be ready for more advanced learning. 

One of the causes of failure in reading in later grades is an 
inadequate reading readiness program for the child in the first 
grade. About 27 million children are enrolled in our elementary 
schools and of these children over 40 percent are below the norm 
in reading to some extent. This is an appalling number and we 
must take steps to prevent the emotional conflicts caused by in- 
adequate reading performance. Therefore, we must treat the 
cause which has its roots, in many cases, in the beginning reading 
program. 


Teachers Need To Comprehend Readiness 


Children are eager to learn. Most six-year-olds anticipate start- 
ing school so they can begin to read. Often, this anticipation is 
motivated by the desire to read the Sunday comics independently. 
At no other age do we have the enthusiasm expressed by these six- 
year-olds. This is a time for teachers to make the most of their op- 
portunity. Yet, how often they take the attitude of Miss Jones. 

Miss Jones, a first-grade teacher, took a course in teaching read- 
ing at summer school. The one principle that impressed her was 
that children should not read until they are ready. But the mean- 
ing of readiness to her was warped indeed. After school had been 
in session several months, a visitor came to Miss Jones’s room. 
The children were chasing each other around the room. Nothing 
in the classroom remotely resembled a constructive learning ac- 
tivity and Miss Jones, unperturbed, was sitting at her desk knit- 
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ting. When the visitor did not seem to understand the bedlam, 
Miss Jones explained: ‘‘Last summer at summer school, the pro- 
fessor told us not to let the children read until they are ready. 
These children just aren’t ready.” Too many teachers have this 
kind of comprehension of what reading readiness means. 


Parents Need To Comprehend Readiness 


Many school authorities have failed to tell the parents about 
the newer practices and many parents have failed to ask. Parents 
often do not realize that schools, like automobiles and plumbing, 
have changed since they went to school. They accept the physical 
differences in children; they do not expect every baby to get his 
first tooth at the age of three months. Yet, they expect that every 
child should read a book by the end of the first week of school. 
Parents need to understand what the school is doing. It would 
prevent much criticism if they were kept informed. 


Unfair Comparisons 


There is Mrs. Williams who remembers that little Henry’s 
12-year-old brother read beautifully by the second week of school 
when he was in the first grade. She says that Henry is playing in 
school and she tells her friends, while Henry listens, that she 
knows he will never learn to read. (Memory is strange!) 

Many well-meaning relatives remember the amazing mental 
progress of some older child in the family and proceed to tell the 
little first-grader. Dear Uncle Delbert was a superior student and 
the kinsfolk cannot understand why some of his intelligence has 
not rubbed off on little Mary. So they proceed to teach Mary the 
ABC’s because the teacher has failed to do it. 

Then we have little Joey. His mother is alarmed at his read- 
ing incompetency. When he stumbles over a word, she says, “Spell 
it.” He cannot even recognize “cat” by spelling it out. Then she 
asks, ‘““What did you learn in arithmetic today?” Joey has never 
heard of arithmetic but, after mother explains what she means, 
Joey tells her that he counted the children in the room and then 
told the milkman how many bottles of milk were needed for the 
morning. At that, his father explodes and asks, ““Why doesn’t the 
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teacher know how many kids she has in the class?” Father is also 
displeased because the children are doing manuscript writing. 
He gets out several of his old notebooks and shows the pages and 
pages of his ‘“‘push-pulls.”’ 


Encourage Children 


Parents can unwittingly instil a feeling of inferiority in the 
child by their complaining when he is not learning as rapidly as 
they think he should, according to their standards. Instead, they 
should help to build up the child’s self-esteem by providing learn- 
ing experiences in the home. This also can help the teacher make 
the work more interesting in school. When the child knows that 
his teacher and his parents are working together harmoniously, 
he has a greater feeling of security. He needs the approval and 
love of both. 

And for the beginner we must remember that the sixth year 
is crucial in his life. He enters an entirely new and different situa- 
tion. He is thrown with many new children; he does many new 
and unfamiliar things; he is away from his mother; and he must 
share the teacher with many other children. 


Teaching Is Not a Single-Shot Job 


The modern school is a social laboratory where children live 
and learn together. The teacher must appreciate the value of men- 
tal hygiene; he must study and understand each child and his 
problems. Early understanding and striving to alleviate causes of 
maladjustment can prevent later unhappiness. Much of the teach- 
ing process is diagnostic in nature. 

One single solution or one best method for teaching reading 
has not yet been devised! Some years ago when the medicine man 
used to come around to sell his medicine, he would read the label 
on the bottle which usually went something like this: “Cures 
rheumatism, liver complaints, summer colds, heartburn, head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion.” Next, he would read the dosage: 
“Take one tablespoon before each meal.” ‘The same dose of medi- 
cine was supposed to cure every ailment. This man, of course, was 
a quack. One might then ask, what should a teacher be called 
who prescribes the same remedy for every ill? 
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The teacher should know about many different technics and 
should use those that prove most effective for himself and the 
child. Disraeli said, “Ignorance never settles a question.’”” By the 
same token, ignorance of modern technics in teaching will not 
solve our reading problems. 


Reading Program Essentials 


A good reading program must recognize individual needs and 
must include individualized instruction—it must be coordinated 
with the child’s development. Firsthand experiences must be pro- 
vided to illuminate what is to be read. Adequate basal and supple- 
mentary materials and audio-visual materials must be provided, 
also, to help motivate learning. Provisions should be made for 
satisfactory ear and eye examinations. In such a program the per- 
manent skills of reading can be developed and coordinated with 
the entire curriculum. 

The teaching of reading has been greatly affected by the Ge- 
stalt theory from which we recognize that learning depends upon 
insight, a personal achievement that we must help the child de- 
velop. Sometimes a child captures meaning like a flash, but an- 
other child might comprehend only gradually and after many 
experiences. The good teacher discerns these shades of under- 
standing in children and guides their development accordingly. 


What Is Readiness? 


Probably, most important in learning to read is the develop- 
ment of a general mental, emotional, and physical preparedness 
for reading. This general potentiality requires careful nurture. 
Included in it is the child’s attitude or mind set. As stated earlier 
in this discussion, almost all children are anxious to read. They 
are eager to be guided into the exciting realm of reading. 


Physical Preparedness 


To be ready to read, the child must have good vision, hearing, 
and general health. Hearing and vision should be tested at the 
earliest possible time when the child enters school because an un- 
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detected lack of acuity in either hearing or vision could lead to 
a serious emotional problem. The child must have sufficient rest 
and sleep and be well nourished if he is to do his best in school. 
If the child tires easily, his fatigue should be discussed with the 
parents so that something can be done about it. Motor coordina- 
tion is important, too, both for performance and for elimination 
of feelings of inferiority. Manipulative activities can help develop 
coordination. 


Psychological Preparedness 


In a report released in 1952, the American Medical Associa- 
tion stated that probably the largest single factor causing school 
failures was emotional problems. This opinion carries several im- 
plications for the classroom teacher. The teacher should pay espe- 
cial attention to motivating the maladjusted child to act construc- 
tively. He should help the child develop hobbies and interests. 
The teacher should resist the tendency to exert pressure on the 
child. The child should be given something that he can do so 
that he has the feeling of achievement and success. 

Social adjustment is closely related to emotional adjustment. A 
child’s social learning depends largely upon the culture in which 
he has been reared. With a varied group of children in his room, 
the teacher will not always find it easy to get them to work and 
play together satisfactorily. But if he does all that he can to help 
each child satisfy his desire for social approval, security, and mas- 
tery, the child may achieve emotional and social adjustment. 


Mental Preparedness 


Today authorities agree that children can read with a greater 
degree of success if specific instruction in reading is postponed 
until they have reached the mental age of six and one-half. Rich 
and varied experiences, both personal and vicarious, will help 
children develop an inquisitive mind. 

An important instructional job of the classroom teacher dur- 
ing the pupil-preparatory period is the development of language. 
A command of oral English is essential to the mastery of reading 
because reading is only one step removed from the child’s world 
of auditory symbols. The teacher must consciously attempt to add 
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new usable words to the child’s speaking vocabulary, and he must 
make the child curious about the meanings of these new words. 
At the same time he must teach the child correct pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

Since meaningful concepts lead the child to new words, we 
must judge the importance of the experiences which we give the 
child in terms of real life values. Children should learn what is 
going on in their communities and homes. Firsthand experiences 
should prepare children to carry on meaningful reading. Construc- 
tion activities should be real and important, emphasizing the value 
of the experiences involved, not the type of material used. 

Vocabulary and reading success are very closely related and 
during the readiness period the teacher must develop correct 
meanings. Filmstrips are an excellent help, if they are used wisely 
and if they are suited to the age group. The children who attended 
the Tulane University Reading Laboratory! were greatly moti- 
vated by the use of these strips; they realized that the printed sym- 
bols conveyed thought. They would ask, “And what does it say 
under the picture?” 

The prereading instruction should provide training in chart 
reading. These chart stories are meant to introduce reading thru 
the avenues of thought, experience, and the present understand- 
ing of the child. They make an easy bridge from talking about 
something to reading about it. The children are not reading to 
find out anything when they read a chart story because the experi- 
ence recorded has happened to them. This rote reading, or mem- 
ory reading, is not real reading; it is not meant to be. It is a readi- 
ness technic designed to provide an easy ap; roach to reading. 


A Fact-by-Fact Restatement 
To state the points and implications of the preceding discus- 
sion succinctly, we can say that: 


1. The roots of reading ability go far back into the preschool years, 
probably as early as age 15 months when children first begin to identify pic- 
tures in a picture book. 


1 The author was formerly director of Tulane University Reading Laboratory, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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2. The richness of the prereading stage is frequently overlooked. 
3. Experience charts are a “must.” 
4. Ideas come from experiences. 
5. Children like opportunities to tell and show. 

6. Children always read silently before reading orally. 

7. Ways of grouping children must be flexible. 

8. Reading is not a word-analyzing, sounding, spelling out, memorizing 
process. It is a thought getting process. 

g- Questions should have a purpose and should stimulate thinking. 

10. The spacing of practice periods is important in securing retention. 

11. Children strive to get the approval of their teacher and their peers. 

12. Children must be well coordinated and at peace with themselves. 

13. A good reading program includes science, social studies, music, art, and 
other subjects. 

14. Spelling is a very poor approach to pronouncing a word. 

15. To be really good, the teacher must show artistry and insight in his 
work. 

16. Children will learn to read if their powers are equal to the task and 
if you give them a chance. 


At least one purpose of knowledge is to guide further action. 
Therefore, in your work you may wish (a) to use games that have 
learning value and are related to classroom activities, (b) to see to 
it that visual and auditory defects are corrected, (c) to take suf- 
ficient time to guide the child into a rich sensory experience, and 
(d) to make reading a happy productive experience. 





Because we are adults so long and childhood is so brief and fleeting, 
it is assumed that the experience of childhood is relatively so much the 
less important. Yet childhood is the impressionable and formative pe- 
riod, so receptive and so brief that a child has less need of and less time 
for the mediocre than an adult. The impressions of childhood are last- 
ing, and the sum of its impressions is the pattern taken on by maturity. 
If this be true, the child is indeed father to the man. Can we then af.- 
ford to be indifferent to the impressions that children receive from their 
reading? 


—LILLIAN H. SMITH. The Unreluctant Years. 
American Library Association, 1953. p. 16. 
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Some Essential Reading Readiness 
Activities 


By MARJORIE ANGUS 
Reading Supervisor 

Shaw Avenue School 

Valley Stream, New York 


cTivitiEs that help to make a child ready to learn to read 
begin long before he enters school. The love and security 
the child receives at home give him the emotional security neces- 
sary for adjustment in school and later life. Parents may lead him 
to accept responsibilities within his limitations so that he begins 
to learn to stand on his own feet. Thus, when the child enters 
school, he will have a wholesome attitude toward learning. 
Parents may help the child with other preschool activities such 
as these: give him picture books and children’s magazines; read 
stories to him; go on outings centered especially on child interests; 
talk with the child, giving straightforward meanings of words; 
help the child to read signs and to recognize colors. 


Readiness Activities in Kindergarten 


Emotional, physical, social, and mental development deter- 
mine readiness for reading. If a child’s development is lagging, 
the school must fill in the gaps with activities which will increase 
his speaking vocabulary, promote his emotional stability, and in- 
stil in him a desire to read. 

At the kindergarten level, these important procedures of the 
reading readiness program may be outlined as follows: 

I. Have a medical record of vision, hearing, speech, and previous illnesses. 

II. Observe the behavior of the child systematically. 
III. Use games. 

A. For developing auditory discrimination 
1. What did I do? 

. Do this. 
. Tic tock——find clock. 
. Play mother cat and kittens. 
. What is this? (Imitate sounds.) 
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6. Add a word beginning with same sound—I went to the store and 
bought candy, crackers, cream. 
B. For developing visual discrimination 
- Match my blocks. 
. How are we alike? How are we different? 
. Match cards with colored lines. 
. Talk with chalk. 
. Use color cards. 
. Place objects on table, take one away. What's missing? 
. I went to the window and saw. ... 
. Use puzzles. 
g. Supply cards with words whose configuration is different—funny, 
funny, was—by end of second term. 

IV. Use the first-grade sight vocabulary for familiarity of sounds and mean- 
ings, but not for recognition. 

V. Write names of children in manuscript for familiarity of sounds and 
meanings, but not for recognition on their possessions to be recognized 
by themselves. 

VI. Teach consideration for others by working together. 
VII. Use a kindergraph at the end of the second term. 
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Readiness Activities in the First Grade 


In the first grade, the approach to reading should be gradual 
and informal. The purposes of readiness at this level are to de- 
velop the skills of seeing similarities and differences in word con- 
figurations, of distinguishing between two sounds, of observing 
details, of forming good left-to-right eye movement habits, of pay- 
ing attention, and of extending retention. 

In addition to the aspects of the program that were started in 
kindergarten, certain others become important in the first grade: 


1. Fill out reading readiness questionnaires for each child. 

2. Give a mental test. 

3. Appraise language development by having the child retell a story using 
the vocabulary of the basal reader. 

4. Give reading readiness test. 

5. Use the test, A Book about Me,' for children who are not adjusting to 
the first grade. 


Many details go into this broad outline of a program of read- 
ing readiness. Specific suggestions follow for (a) learning a child’s 


1 Joy, Edith. A Book about Me. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952. 
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background, (b) testing procedure, and (c) using instructional ma- 
terials. 


Learning a Child’s Background 


To know a child well, the classroom teacher needs answers to 
these questions: 


1. Did the child attend kindergarten? 

2. Is the child’s physical condition—sight, hearing, speech, motor coordi- 
nation, history of illnesses, nervous disorders, emotional problems—-satisfac- 
tory? 

g. What is the child’s family background? Does he have brothers and 
sisters? Has he had the opportunity of going on trips, the advantage of picture 
books at home, and a sympathetic family life? Does he come from a reading 
family? What language is spoken at home? 

4. Is the child adjusted socially to the school program? 

5. Does he have a good speaking vocabulary? 

6. Is the child anxious to read? 


Testing Procedure 


A reading readiness test can be given effectively by the class- 
room teacher with careful attention to a few conditions. Each 
teacher should give the test to his own class, be thoroly familiar 
with the directions, and be alert to observe the reactions of the 
children to the test. Ordinarily the teacher can put the children 
at ease by saying, ‘““This is a game.” Their comfort can be sus- 
tained by checking the ventilation and the lighting. Of course, the 
time limit must be observed strictly. Then to get maximum value 
from the test, the teacher should study the results to find the areas 
in which pupils need help. 


Using Instructional Materials 


To increase the child’s speaking vocabulary and skill at rec- 
ognizing new words, he should be placed in stimulating surround- 
ings. A variety of instructional materials is basic to the reading and 
reading readiness programs. Many worthwhile materials and ways 
to use them are included in this outline: 


I. Label objects in the room—bookcase, door, window, chalkboard, shelf. 
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II. Print a name card for the child’s desk. 
III. Develop experience stories each day on the easel or chalkboard. ch: 
IV. Use bulletin boards. 

A. Pictures with captions 
B. Experience stories 
C. Notices of school activities 
D. Printed directions 
E. Monitor lists 
F. Snapshots of children with printed names 
G. News of class 
H. Class plans. 
V. Decorate the calendar with inserts for dates. Match numbers with the re 
day’s date. re 
VI. Use color charts—train, balloon, for example. 
VII. Introduce the alphabet but give no formal alphabet training until latter 
part of first grade. 
A. Post alphabet cards in room. 
B. Illustrate words with a picture alphabet emphasizing initial sounds 
such as “a” for airplane, “b” for boat, and ‘“‘c” for cow. 
C. Use picture alphabet cards, made by children. 
VIII. Make daily weather charts. For example, with a picture of the sun smil- 
ing, write, “Today the sun is shining.” 
IX. Use reading readiness workbooks. 

X. Use listening activities. 

A. Motivated listening to phonograph records, playing the record, and 
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discussing it 
B. Listening for words that rhyme—Jack and Jill, went up the hill 
C. Finding words that begin with the same sound—toy, table; cake, t 
cow, candy t 
D. Listening for sounds at end of words—cup, up t 
. Listening to stories read by the teacher 
F. Listening to other children tell experiences. 





ico] 


In the beginning of the first grade, the teacher must make the 
visual aids for the class since the children are unable to do so. La- 
ter in the year, as motor coordination and visual discrimination 
develop, the children can help make these aids for the class. The 
teacher may show picture charts with large printed captions—a 
house, a boat, a ball. The pictures should be easy to copy. For pur- 
poseful activity, the teacher may say: “Show me a picture of a 
boat. Fine. What does the word underneath the boat say? Would 





you like to draw a picture of the boat? What color is the sail? 
What color is the boat? Color the boat red. Color the sail blue. 
Color your boat just like the picture.” 
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Use the simple repetitive routine of writing directions on the 
chalkboard. The pictures, coloring, and words should be changed 
and the difficulty increased as the children progress. Besides visual 
aids, trips, games, and play corners are helpful activities for build- 
ing a background for reading and a desire to read.” 


When Is the Child Ready? 


After making progress in the various activities, when is a child 
ready to read? Here is an outline of some of the signs of reading 
readiness: 


I. Performance on reading readiness workbooks and on reading readiness 
tests 
II. Basic sight vocabulary of 60 to 80 words 
III. Physical conditions; good hearing and vision 
IV. Skills of: 
A. Following oral directions 
B. Making left-to-right eye sweeps 
C. Discriminating between sounds of words 
D. Discriminating between word forms 
Previous experience with activities the child will read about 


~ 


V. 
VI. A strong desire to read. 


Some children appear ready to read on the first day of school. If 
they show such evidence, they should be given a reading readiness 
test to confirm the teacher’s judgment. However, care should be 
taken that no child is forced into reading. To do so may create ten- 
sion and may cause an emotional block towards reading. Usually the 
class falls into three reading groups: superior, average, and slow. 
These groups should be kept flexible as the children progress so 
that the reading program fits their needs. 

Above all, reading readiness activities should be fun for a child 
as well as meaningful to him. A sympathic, understanding class- 
room teacher is fully aware of the complexity of the reading proc- 
ess and makes the reading readiness activities happy experiences 
for the child so that he becomes eager to learn to read. 


2 For a more thoro understanding of the reading readiness program see: Monroe, 
Marion. Growing into Reading. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1951. 274 p- 








A Home-Centered Reading Readiness 
Program 


By ROY E. CRAIN 
Principal 

Riverside School 
Roseburg, Oregon 


4 pe value of reading readiness programs has long been recog- 
nized by leaders in education, and good schools provide such 
programs either during early first grade or in kindergarten. While 
the kindergarten is not maintained for the sole purpose of provid- 
ing readiness activities, much of the kindergarten work in many 
school systems contributes toward reading readiness. In those 
schools where no kindergartens are maintained, children may not 
get good readiness experiences. Even tho a school system is unable 
to offer kindergarten instruction, it is possible for the school to 
sponsor a home-centered reading readiness program. This article 
is a report of one such program which, thus far, has been used in 
one elementary school in Roseburg, Oregon. 


Elements of the Program 


The program began at a PTA meeting when the value of pre- 
school readiness activities was discussed by the principal of the 
school. He proposed to supply books and explanatory bulletins to 
the parents of five-year-old children residing in this one elemen- 
tary-school area, and the parents responded eagerly. Books for use 
in the project were collected in the school library. Because of their 
low cost, selections from the Golden Books series and the Wonder 
Books series comprised most of the books purchased. Other books 
were donated to the school by members of the PTA. In all, 75 
books were collected. 

Initial contact with the parents of the five-year-olds was made 
thru a letter delivered to the home by a child who attended the 
school and who lived near the home of the five-year-old. This 
letter, which was referred to as Bulletin No. 1, follows: 
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Dear Parents, 

This letter is the beginning of plans to study the subject, 
“Reading Readiness.” This subject, as you well know, is of vital 
importance to the child in his first year in school. 

I have compiled a list of names of the possible first-graders for 
EG GE OUD Sais winds aes edie dincs is one of them. I would appreciate 
your cooperation with me in this study. 

In a few words, it is this: From time to time I will send home 
children’s books, simple in content, for you to read to your little 
next-year’s-first-grader. Of course, at no time should you attempt 
to have him read—but just give your child an appreciation of 
books and stories, and perhaps instil in him a feeling of looking 
forward to school next fall. 

From time to time I will also send you bulletins that may help 
you to gain an understanding of reading readiness. 

If you have any questions, feel free to call and I'll do my best 
to give you a satisfactory answer. Also, if you know of any child I 
may have missed, will you please let me know? I will appreciate 
very much your cooperation in this study. 


Books 


One at a time, the books were sent to parents by means of 
pupil messengers. Each book was accompanied by a sheet of sug- 
gestions on how the book might be used and with the statement 
that the book would be picked up in four or five days. Each time 
a book was picked up a replacement book was provided. About 
22 different books were sent to the homes of all five-year-old chil- 
dren in the area of the school. 


Bulletins 


In addition to the books, nine informative letter-type bulletins 
were prepared for the parents. Including the aforementioned first 


one, they were: 


1. Bulletin No. 1—Letter of Introduction 

. Bulletin No. 2—Helping Your Child Learn To Like Books 

. Bulletin No. 3—Suggestions for the Use of the Books 

. Bulletin No. 4—Questions and Answers on a Child’s Physical, Men- 
tal, Social, and Emotional Development 

5. Bulletin No. 5—An Outline of the Stages of Physical Development, 
Characteristic Reactions, and Special Needs of a Five-Year-Old 

6. Bulletin No. 6—Helping Your Child Develop Better Word Usage 


— CO N 
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. Bulletin No. 7—Making Worthwhile Experiences of Excursions, Pat 
ties, Playing, Music 

8. Bulletin No. 8—Invitations to Visiting Day 

g. Bulletin No. g—A Short List of Books in the City Library for Read 

ing to Children During the Summer. 


~I 


Visiting Day 


In May the first-graders invited the five-year-olds to an after- 
noon at school. On this afternoon the school nurse, the special 
education director, and the school principal discussed with the 
mothers the prospective experiences their children would have in 
school. Time was allowed for the mothers to meet the teachers. 
Meanwhile, the five-year-olds were guests of the first-graders in the 
classrooms with the room mothers and the sixth-grade girls in 
charge of the activities. 


Checking Up 


In September, 22 of the original 27 pupils in the program 
entered first grade. They were given two reading readiness tests 
and a general intelligence test.1 The other 130 first graders in 
Roseburg were given the same tests. The average test scores for 
each of the three tests for the pupils who had the home-centered 
reading readiness program and for the pupils who had had no 
planned readiness experiences are shown in Table 1. On each 
measure the group of children who had had the home-readiness 
experiences made the higher average score. 

Because of the relatively small number of pupils in the experi- 
mental group, no attempt was made to determine whether the 
differences between the experimental and control groups were sig- 
nificant. However, one deduction points with favor toward the 
experimental group: The higher score of the experimental group 
on the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test does not necessarily in- 
dicate that this group was inherently superior. ‘The abilities meas- 
1 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Reading Readiness Tests. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 

O'Donnell, Mabel. Here We Go. Alice and Jerry Basic Reading Series. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson and Co., ig51. 


Pintner, Rudolf; Cunningham, Bess V.; and Durost, Walter N. Pintner-Cun 
ningham Primary Test. New York: World Book Co., 1946. 
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ured by reading readiness tests and the Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Test or other primary-grade intelligence tests are closely 
related. Therefore, if the home-readiness experiences affected the 
reading readiness test scores, they probably also affected the 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test scores. 


TABLE 1—MEAN TEST SCORES OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 





Experimental Control Differ- 

Test group group ence 

i en — Sl 
Gates Reading Readiness.............. 60.04 53-60 6.44 
Row, Peterson First Year Readiness..... 59-95 48.16 11.79 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test..... 110.04 106.60 3-44 





Values other than those indicated in Table 1 may be attrib- 
uted to this home-centered reading readiness program. The most 
important of these was the establishment of a highly desirable 
home-school relationship prior to the child’s entrance to school. 
Then, too, this contact with books was undoubtedly a good ex- 
perience for these children and probably had a wholesome effect 
on the parents. The nine bulletins sent to parents probably also 
helped in creating a good parent attitude regarding the education 
of their children. 


Follow-Up Bulletins 


A follow-up series of five bulletins during the fall months was 
sent to the homes to answer questions that parents might have 
now that their children were first-graders. These bulletins were 
broader in scope than the first nine of the preceding year. The 
subjects were: 

1. Bulletin No. 10—When Are Children Ready To Learn? 

2. Bulletin No. 11:—How Are Children Made Ready To Read? 

3. Bulletin No. 12—What Do First-Graders Do To Learn To Read? 

4. Bulletin No. 13—How Can You Help Now That Your Child Is in 


School? 
5. Bulletin No. 14—The Reading Textbooks and Workbooks We Use. 


Thus, thru the continued use of bulletins on reading, the par- 
ents were kept abreast of activities in the first grade. 
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A Questionnaire on the Beginner 


By HELEN L. CROCKER 
Principal 

Howland School 

Middletown, Rhode Island 


LASSROOM teachers today realize that the graph of a child's 
C growth is never a smooth upward curve, but is a succession of 
lags and spurts in an upward trend. We know that we can never 
hope to obtain a definite schedule for introducing various perform- 
ances and activities into the child’s training because the child does 
not become ready for a given activity at one particular day or hour, 
end a child’s behavior is influenced by many variables that are dif- 
ficult to weigh or define. How can we learn any child’s “growth 
pattern” without help from the parent? How can we hope to do 
the best job possible teaching reading without knowing each 
child’s pattern for growing? Gesell’ states that, “the most impor- 
tant index and symptom of a child’s individuality is his mode 
of growth.” 

Surely we teachers should know much more than we ordinarily 
do about the child before he comes to school. But would parents 
refuse to tell us? If they were approached in some understanding 
way, would parents realize we were not being intrusive, but were 
really desirous of developing two-way communications between 
the school and the home in an earnest endeavor to help each child? 
Believing that parents were ready to help, several years ago we de- 
veloped a questionnaire and sent it to the home of every first- 
grader during the first week of school.” 


Questionnaire Introduced 


We use a friendly letter to introduce the questionnaire to 
parents of these first-graders: 
1 Gesell, Arnold L., and others. Infant and Child in the Culture of Today. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. p. 43. 


2 The questions included are not necessarily appropriate for every community. 
There may be good reasons why you would not ask certain ones of them. 
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DEVELOPING READINESS FOR READING 


Dear Parents: 

Parents know their children so well. Teachers, too, want to 
know the children as well as they possibly can. Our children are 
your children. Without your help the only way I can learn to 
know any child is by finding out just a little here and a little there 
as time goes on, and many of the most important things I never 
learn. If I really know a lot about your youngster, I can do much 
more to help him get a good foundation in his first year of school. 

Please do not think I am prying into the life of your child. 
The questionnaire you will find attached to this letter is a way in 
which I can really know your child better. Some of the questions 
may seem very foolish to you, but all are helpful to me. 

Of course, you do not have to answer this questionnaire, but I 
earnestly hope that you will. Anything that you tell me will be 
kept in strict confidence, I assure you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Teacher’s name) 


Instructions: Do not hesitate to answer “Yes” to any of these questions. 


Almost every child has these habits or does these things, but it will help me 
to help your child if I know about them. 


ee | eee re eee ere errr errr eT ee ee ee er 
2. Ame there: otutr children inthe family? «.......:0:c:d60.0 cosines densavekees 
a. If so, how many girls? ........ HOW May DOYS? ... cose ccascecces va 
Db. Where dots this child come in the group? .... 2. 4.0.06.6 5 sasitviassies cess 
§: Is & foreign language spoken in the home? ....0...0.. 06. ceeccesseseecdes 
If so, please check how often it is spoken 
ys eee eee CGE GER: ..0).66 55558 Only sometimes .......... 
4. How old was your child when he (or she) began to walk? .........+...+- 
5. How old was your child when he (or she) began to really talk? .......... 
6. Fears 
a. Bees your chile have amy enctial fears? 6.060662 cc ssc cvsestaessoass 
ee eT ee eer, ee eee ere re ie ree 
c. Do you know how those fears first got started? ..............eeeeeee 
d, What have you done about those fears? ......05< ci.ccccvecescecnees 
7. Bedtime 


a. About what time does your child usually go to bed? ........ ihc 4 
b. Does he (or she) have a quiet time before going to bed? ............. 
c. Does the child sleep alone? ...............444: Metads ban aeweaen oe 
d. Does he jor she) foes about going to: Bed? ooo iii ck eve csiscssescas 
e. Does he (or she) want a light kept burning? .....5...606ccscssecesesss 
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. Do you ever punish your child? 


f. Does he (or she) have frightening dreams? ............+..60 eee eee eee 
g. Does the child wet the bed at might? ..............ceceeeeccceecees 
h. Do you take him (or her) to the toilet before he goes to bed? .......... 
i. How many hours of sleep does the child usually have? ............-. 


. Does your child suck his (or her) thumb? ..............0cecesccceseees 
» Dees your child have “temper Ganireis' se . ow oo. cn ccc ccc cen veces. 


a. If so, what seems to cause them the quickest? ............--eeeeeeees 
b. What do you do with him (or her) at home if the child has a “temper 
I oa an ae oe SPARK PSS RLEDS REDO ON 


If so, what punishment seems to work the best? 


. Social Behavior 


a. Does your child enjoy company in the home? 
b. Does he (or she) enjoy playing with others? ..................000005 
c. When he (or she) plays alone, what does the child seem to enjoy play- 

ing the most? 


d. On rainy days, or any time when the child cannot go out, does he (or 


she) find things with which to amuse himself or does he ask you to 
Be ee a ee 

©. WIRE GUS POUT COTS EUUINIEE GOP oon rec cccccccccccccccccccs 
ee ne 
(1) Is he (or she) content to watch just the programs scheduled for 
children or does the child tease to see the ones you parents en- 


NE sw hraia gba patna de ea ieee a Sian erdig Aidaine aris a: a'i¢ ain Ge. 00.9 
(2) Do you feel that your child has been influenced by the programs he 
SP I ec edie eaten mu cr ceceews cess ekwasined’nie> 
ie BES POE Cae Ie IN ois oo os oo tinh was Sieie ee sida daisies neeidsceweee 
(1) If so, what kind does he seem to enjoy most? .................45- 
CRF A Pe Ee Be Ole a oan piss rdeiciiccvesececensions 
If so, please check how often 
EWOIG INE cocks ce cenes 
PROGMETARY occ cece 
po | Peer rere 
fe | errr 


(3) Does your child have books he can call his very own? 
(4) Does the child seem to show any interest in wanting to learn to 
read for himself (or herself)? 
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12. Eating 
2. Bote your cild have a good apnetite? «.. ....sscccsccicdssteaseene ans 


Ric 58 ee (OT SMG) Pewy ROME DAA TOGET 6 6.6.0.6 0.05. csse nis» 1:00.08 keen eee 

c. Does he (or she) play with his food while he is supposed to be 
WE 2a Nai 605 0:5. md Gib Wosrae 6: a:b. 90d Bike ee ae deen are Rian oe eae 

d. Does the child like to eat between meals? ........0.ccsccvesccsccaces ; 

DA, MOEN SOUN Crm CRY COMEVE 6-6 5.0.05 5k 6505.60 8 4 id 0b deh neat prema 
If so, is it when he (or she) is hurt, when he does not get his own way, or 
DU SONS GUS SOMNONE © 6.6 Scie cic 9:40 c cndinenad ee caaeeeeameenenas 

14. Does your child seem to show any signs of jealousy? ............+00e00 
a. If so, of whom does he (or she) seem to be jealous? .........+.+++0005 


ts. Does your child ask you many QuestIONS? .... 0.666656 ccc ssdoccsesenas 
a. What does he (or she) seem to be most curious about? ............... 


b. If your child asks me about babies, or similar questions, do you want 
ie 0 SUONET REM 108 TE og kicks cn ds ccsausavdasenadeoecacamanaan 
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16. Does your chita Hike to help at ROME? ........66 6 seccscsscssecsacensswses 
a. If so, do you have to ask him to do a task, or does he look for things 
OO: OO ROME. ooo rc crctvcsscncsvecccsscncnssbccsencdesenwaanaaas 


b. Do you give him (or her) definite little jobs to do in the house or the 


WUEMEE 1. 5 de. 5.6 5:4 616.0664 eis lai ocdsabracqie 4,5 /6ra Gdns Wile ah Mie Sta alee peer eae , 
17. Are there any other things you would like to tell us about your child that 
would beip me to know him (or her) better? .....«.. cccccs ices cessccwscsunn 


‘ 


There is an old saying that “a burden shared is only half a burden.” This 
is especially true for parents and teachers. Very often something that is a 
problem at home does not appear at all at school, and a problem at school 
may never have been observed at home. For this reason, I do hope that you 
will feel free to talk over any problems you have with your child with me, 
just as I want to feel free to talk with you. In that way, we can help the child 
to be happy and to learn. 

Thank you very much for spending time on this questionnaire. I sin- 
cerely appreciate it. 


Responses and Their Value 


The cooperation the school has received from parents has been 
beyond expectation. The questionnaire has been made part of the 
readiness program in Middletown, Rhode Island, and the re- 
sponse to it has been 98 percent—high for a questionnaire. 
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The story the parent tells in response to these questions is in- 
valuable to teachers, for it is a fairly complete picture of the child 
—his physical, emotional, and social pattern of growing. Some of 
the questions may seem of little use. For example, teachers have 
inquired why we ask about walking and talking. If we know that 
a child learned to walk and talk quite late, we can expect that he 
may not be ready to read as soon as a child who walked and talked 
at an early age. Reading experiences and home experiences go 
hand in hand, and knowing as much as possible helps us to help 
the child have a rich reading program. Or if we know the child's 
fears, reading selections that pertain to them often helps calm 
their worries and we can be on the lookout to soothe their emo- 
tional reactions along the way. Most parents are delighted that the 
teacher cares to know the child so well, and it makes for a bond 
between the school and home. 

Perhaps this does not seem like reading readiness to the reader, 
but how can we recognize readiness without knowing the child? 
Thru several years of use the questions have proved their worth 
to us, and we hope that they may help other teachers. Readiness 
begins at home but it does not end at home. Let us keep that door 
between school and home wide open. 





The years of childhood are the years of wonder and question and sur- 
mise. A child’s active and ranging mind can find in books, and nowhere 
so well as in good books, the material to enrich the experiences of these 
years, in spite of the limited and uneventful environment which is the 
usual lot of childhood. The quality of the material children find in books 
is fundamentally important. Although children have strong individual 
likes and dislikes, they are uncritical in the sense that their literary judg- 
ments have only the validity of their years and inexperience. They have 
not as yet progressed to the point of reasoning and analysis. Unfortu- 
nately, too, in the case of inferior stories, children bring so much of their 
own imagination and concentration to the reading of a book that even 
the commonplace book is enhanced for them by their own racing fancy. 


LILLIAN H. SMITH. The Unreluctant Years. 
American Library Association, 1953. p. 133. 
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Building Readiness for Reading in First- 
Grade Children thru Special Instruction 


By LILLIAN ORME 
Teaching Principal 

Penn School 

Kansas City, Missouri 


E LEMENTARY-SCHOOL educators know that much of pupil nonpro- 
motion occurs in the first grade, that inability to read is a 
leading reason for nonpromotion, and that many nonpromotions 
represent a failure of the school rather than of the pupil. Placing 
responsibility on the schools is justified after viewing the success 
of later remedial instruction which is adjusted to the abilities and 
interests of children. This outcome suggests that many children 
might have succeeded from the beginning had their initial instruc- 
tion been as well adjusted to their needs as the remedial teaching. 

With this knowledge in mind we experimented with a special 
program of initial instruction at the W. W. Yates School in Kansas 
City, Missouri.’ Our specific purposes were: (a) to develop a spe- 
cial readiness program with emphasis on the reading needs of first- 
grade pupils, (b) to test the value of readiness materials, and (c) to 
determine the degree of success of this program. 


Experimental Procedure 


The matched group technic was used. Entering first-grade 
pupils were divided into two groups, one control group and one 
experimental, each group having the same distribution of intelli- 
gence test scores as determined by the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale.2 Two rooms of first-graders taught by two regular teachers 
made up the control group. One room, taught by the writer, made 
up the experimental group. 

During the first month in school, all the first-graders were 
given the Metropolitan Readiness Tests.2 The scores showed that 


1 The author was formerly a teacher at the W. W. Yates School 

2 Terman, Louis M., and Merrill, Maud A. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 

3 Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Griffiths, Nellie L. Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
New York: World Book Co., 1950. 
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slightly more than 78 percent of all the children were not ready 
for formal instruction in reading: 77 percent of the experimental 
group, 82 percent of one control group, and 76 percent of the sec- 
ond control group. 


Materials and Methods 


The materials and methods used with the experimental group 
differed appreciably from those used with the control groups. 
The experimental group used reading readiness and preparatory 
books, pupil workbooks accompanying the basic readers, supple- 
mentary materials such as picture cards, phonetic cards, charts, 
tests, and other books and related content. 

Materials for reading in the control groups were not desig- 
nated by the experimenter. They were allowed to proceed with 
their reading instruction in nearly complete freedom of choice of 
materials and technics. Principal materials used in the control 
groups were the basal reading series, supplementary texts, pre- 
primers, flash cards, charts, and similar ones. The absence of di- 
rection of procedures and technics for the control groups was to 
establish or to maintain as nearly as possible the conventional or 
normal practice of reading instruction. The only restriction was 
that reading readiness books were to be used only by the experi- 
mental group. 

For the experimental group a longer time was allowed for the 
readiness period before beginning teaching the reading skills. The 
length of the readiness period depended upon the developmental 
level of the individual child, his adjustment and progress. The 
program of special instruction was designed to include: (a) the 
city-adopted course of study, (b) activities to meet specific needs, 
and (c) provisions for the varying rates of progress of pupils. 

The room of the experimental group was arranged in seven 
centers of interest with appropriate materials: 


Center of Interest Purpose 
Reading Center 
Reading table, chairs, bookcase, bul- Children worked directly with 
letin board, reading easel, readiness the teacher for development 
books, charts, Our Big Book, basic of reading readiness and of 
readers, workbooks, pictures, word reading. 


phrases and sentence cards, phonetic 
cards, chalkboards, pocket card holder 
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DEVELOPING READINESS FOR READING 


Center of Interest Purpose 
Library Corner 
Reading table and chairs, picture and Free reading by the children 


story books, preprimers and primers, 
mounted pictures and picture cards, 
scrapbooks, picture dictionary 


Play Corner 
Playhouse equipment, dolls, toys Dramatic play and social ex- 
periences 


Science Center 
Table, shelves of specimens and ex- Interest and observation 
hibits, magnet, aquarium 


Arithmetic Center 


Abacus, beads, bottles, (half pint, To help develop number 
pint, and quart), buttons, clock dial, readiness and build number 
play money, ruler, yardstick, splints, concepts 


calendar, geometric forms 


Painting Center 


Easel, newspapers, cloths, tempera Medium for self-expression 
paints, large brushes, jars and development of physical 
dexterity 
Sharing Center 
Games, puzzles, toys, things children Child interest in and sharing 
bring from home, class projects with others 


Results at End of the First Year 


At the end of the first year, all the children were given the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests.* The scores of the children of the 
experimental group were above those of the children in both 
control groups. A gain of two months on the average was made 
by the experimental group over the first control group and three 
months over the second control group. 


Results at End of the Second Year 


The pupils entered the second grade in the normal enrolment 
process. Since each class remained fairly intact, there was oppor- 
tunity for further study of the effects of the readiness program. 


4Gates, Arthur I. Gates Primary Reading Tests. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 
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The writer did not teach the pupils in the second grade. Altho no 
special instruction was provided during the second year, the prob- 
ability of permanence of the earlier instruction was indicated by 
the results of the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests® which 
were given to the pupils at the end of that year. The children who 
had been in the experimental group maintained superiority in all 
areas of the tests. The predictive value of the reading readiness 
tests used before beginning reading was shown by the fact that 
those pupils who reached or exceeded the norm on the readiness 
tests invariably succeeded with reading, and conversely, the poor 
risks remained poor risks except for the few who received the ad- 
justed program of instruction in the experimental group. 


Implications for School Programs 


Children of the first grade who are found to have deficiences in 
readiness should neither be excluded from the first grade and put 
with younger children in the kindergarten nor forced into a be- 
ginning reading program for which they are not ready. They 
should be given a definite program of readiness training which 
offers them a chance to succeed, with methods and materials ad- 
justed especially to meet their needs and abilities. 

At all times the first-grade program must be planned for the 
continual development of the skills necessary for reading progress. 
By presenting a varied and rich reading readiness program the 
first-grade teacher is assured of guiding a maximum number of 
pupils to success in reading. 


5 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 
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CHAPTER 
THREE 





Individualizing 
Group Instruction 


i= principle of individual differences among school children 
is well known to classroom teachers and elementary-school prin- 
cipals. For years they have been trying to put the principle into 
practice, and there is much evidence of success. In 1940, the 
Nineteenth Yearbook of the Department, Meeting Special Needs 
of the Individual Child, provided a particularly comprehensive 
survey of many aspects of individual differences. 

The theme of this chapter is providing for individual differ- 
ences in the field of reading and it is approached in two ways. 
One approach to the problem is from the standpoint of the abilities 
and the achievements of pupils. The Yearbook Committee does 
not recommend one plan over another. It suggests that you may 
want to read first both the opening and closing articles of the 
Chapter for gaining perspective on the issues. 

Availability of appropriate reading materials is another aspect 
of the problem of teaching each child to read. Materials may be 
classified by difficulty, or this method may be combined with 
classification of materials by interest. In the end, the purpose of 
classification of reading materials and of individualizing instruc- 
tion is to help each child to become as skilful a reader as possible 
with a lasting interest in reading. 








Some Issues in Grouping for Reading 


By DAN T. DAWSON 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


RONICALLY any discussion of issues in grouping seems to raise 
I more issues than it settles. One thing, however, seems certain, 
grouping in some form is here to stay. Before a discussion of speci- 
fic issues, a brief examination of the background from which 
grouping practices have emerged seems desirable. 


Background of Grouping 


In 1916 following the revision of the Binet scale by Terman 
and extending to the present time, there has been great interest in 
and study of individual differences—differences in academic 
aptitude, differences in physical growth rates, differences in emo- 
tional development, and differences caused by varying socio- 
economic backgrounds. Research in these fields has produced 
height and weight norms; averages such as Olson's ‘“organismic 
age’; tables of age-grade norms for achievement tests in reading, 
arithmetic, and other subjects; and, more recently, statements of 
developmental tasks appropriate to the various age levels. 

Revisions of the Stanford-Binet during the 1930’s brought 
sharply into focus the great range of individual abilities and apti- 
tudes of children. For example, these revisions indicated that in 
a random group of first-graders, the middle 96 percent would fall 
within a mental age range of approximately four to eight years. 
At age 12 this mental age range had approximately doubled, from 
eight years to 16 years. Similar variation has been shown in the 
reading test scores and arithmetic test scores. 


Two Generalizaiions 


From these studies by child psychologists and educators two 
generalizations can be stated. First, the higher the grade level, the 
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INDIVIDUALIZING GROUP INSTRUCTION 


greater the range of differences within a class. For example, a 
teacher with a typical first grade will need to deal with a reading 
age range of three to four years. A teacher of the sixth grade in the 
same school would expect to deal with reading abilities ranging 
over a span of six to eight or more years. 

A second generalization related to the first is that the better 
the teaching-learning situation, the greater the range of individual 
differences becomes. This means that a rich reading program con- 
sistently developed in the first, second, third, and fourth grades 
will aggravate the problem of instruction in the upper grades— 
the problem of coping with the divergent levels of ability. 


Caring for Individual Differences 


Education’s answer to the problem of individual differences 
has been the development of a variety of grouping practices. His- 
torically the teacher of the one-room school has always accepted 
the fact that he had to provide a variety of materials for instruc- 
tion. There was no other way to cope with the problem. Some- 
times the problem was solved by individual assignments and books, 
sometimes by having very small groups work together. 

On the other hand, teachers and administrators in the larger, 
urban schools of many children in a grade have been ingenious in 
devising ways to circumvent the fact so readily accepted in the one- 
room school. The literature in reading is filled with studies on 
grouping practices, 


Issues in Grouping 


The major issues in grouping children for instruction may be 
classed as philosophical, sociological, and psychological. 


Philosophical Issues 


To some people the idea of dividing pupils within a class into 
separate groups for reading or any other type of instruction is 
undemocratic. They assert that all are entitled to exactly the 
same educational diet. This is interpreted as meaning the same 
materials, the same books, the same content. To other people 
equality of schooling means equality of opportunity to learn. If 
the first alternative is accepted, there must be a common assign- 
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ment for all in the same book. If the second position is taken, 
adaptation of both methods and materials may be made to adjust 
to the varying abilities, aptitudes, and levels of readiness of chil- 
dren within a class. A variety of grouping practices may be the 
result. 


Sociological Issues 


An examination of the effect of socio-economic backgrounds 
on grouping practices is pertinent to any analysis of grouping 
issues. In some schools where there are well-defined minority 
populations, subgrouping within a class may be used as a kind 
of segregation. Sometimes when there are two or more classes at a 
grade level, one class will be composed primarily of the minority 
group. The justification given for this is that it facilitates the kind 
of instruction these particular children need, and that it is easier 
to teach a group of common composition. This procedure, however, 
denies to such children the many benefits which come from inter- 
action with children who have had richer opportunities to develop 
a taste for reading. It is well established that capable intellects come 
from all segments of the population. Thus, some children can be 
denied the opportunity to make the full development of which 
they are capable by the restriction of their educational nourish- 
ment. These children do need special help in specifics. But they 
also need the stimulation that comes from working with children 
who have had broader literacy opportunities because of their home 
backgrounds. 

Another type of pupil sometimes penalized by being placed 
in a slow moving group is the child from a low socio-economic 
background who is not a member of a racial or national minority 
group but who has had limited exposure to good literature. Some 
of these children are indifferent to reading instruction because of 
the lack of value put on it by the home. They have not acquired 
discrimination in reading or an appreciation for the contribution 
that good literature can make to their own personal development. 
Special care needs to be taken to identify pupils capable of read- 
ing growth. Particularly in American democracy it is imperative 
that every child, regardless of race, color, or economic status, 
develop to the fullest his powers of critical reading and apprecia- 
tion for good literature. 
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Psychological Issues 


A psychological war has been waging between those who favor 
the subject-centered curriculum and those who favor the child- 
centered curriculum—an assumed incompatibility. Despite the 
fact that the self-contained classroom has become the accepted, 
standard practice in the American elementary school, there are 
those who would return to a platoon or departmentalized school 
with greatly increased emphasis on the logical, systematic develop- 
ment of the content fields and organized on the basis of reading 
ability. A multiplicity of grouping expedients have been em- 
ployed to further this end, but such procedures come into conflict 
with what is known about good teaching-learning situations. 

Principle of continuity—The principle of continuity has wide 
acceptance as a major factor in learning. It was to provide con- 
tinuity and a situation in which teachers could develop an insight 
into the strengths and needs of individual children that the self- 
contained classroom developed. Any program of grouping which 
focuses exclusively on reading or any other subject as a basis for 
organization will tend to defeat these ends. When children are 
scheduled to go from room to room for instruction with different 
teachers, any real continuity of learning and intimate knowledge 
of the child is next to impossible. 

Principle of success—Success in learning is an important deter- 
minant in whether a child will be secure and happy. Psycho- 
logically, success in an activity is the greatest single motivation to 
further learning. Success in the development of reading ability 
makes a freeway of most roads of academic development. There- 
fore, it is important that grouping practices promote success. 

This is not as simple as the mere statement of the fact implies. 
Children vary greatly in their need for success and status. Placing 
a child with a slow group where he can compete successfully in 
the specifics of the reading act may frustrate him because of his 
aspiration to be in the top group. Another child may be perfectly 
satisfied to work with a second group in reading because the pace 
of the first group is uncomfortably fast. Some children develop 
more rapidly because of external pressures. Other children will 
exhibit withdrawl or aggression tendencies because of the frustra- 
tion from excessive external pressure. Some less endowed children 
are constantly striving to be members of the top academic group. 
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Other slower moving children are happier in a slow moving group. 
Recently experiments in allowing children to select the group in 
which they think they will work best have demonstrated marked 
value. ‘This consideration of children’s feelings produces a better 
learning situation and ultimately a greater level of attainment. 
Psychologically, then, placement in a group becomes much more 
than adjustment to apparent academic aptitude. Factors, such as 
aspiration, internal drive, and tempo, must be considered. Place- 
ment in some instances can be based on academic ability; in others, 
on personality needs or on a combination of needs. 


A Resolution of the Issues 


To meet the child’s psychological demands, some teachers use 
flexible grouping arrangements. Sometimes a pupil may work with 
two groups, one primarily for academic development, the other 
primarily for personality development. For this reason, too, some 
teachers plan for a variety of groupings for reading instruction. 
At times the class may work as a unit. All share in a common ex- 
perience such as the cooperative development of a reading story. 
Individuals share interesting ancedotes from their independent 
library reading. A number of work-study reading groups exist. 
The reading period does not need to become a set routine where 
two or three or more fixed reading groups always work together. 

The problem, then, is to achieve a psychologically desirable 
balance between the personal growth needs of the child and the 
need to organize and systematically present experiences in the con 
tent field. The two ideas are not mutually exclusive. The saying, 
to teach the child and not the subject, is not acceptable. The child 
must be taught something. The problem is to teach the child 
thru the subject. This can be facilitated best thru flexible group- 
ings within the classroom. 
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An Experiment in Grouping Pupils 
for Instruction in Reading 


By ESTHER SKONNORD CARLSON 
and JOYCE NORTHRUP 

Fourth-Grade Teachers 

Ronald School 

Seattle, Washington 


OR some years, we had not been completely satisfied with the 
otis of our reading program, especially in the third and 
fourth grades. We had been using the conventional type of group- 
ing within self-contained classrooms. We felt that the bright 
pupils were not being sufficiently challenged and the slow learners 
were dropping farther and farther behind. 

After the fourth-grade teachers and the principal held several 
meetings and discussed the problem, they decided to try out a new 
system of grouping pupils, for reading only, the following fall. 

This procedure was used in September: 

1. Pupils were assigned to heterogeneously grouped homerooms. 

2. The Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form I. was given to 127 


fourth-grade pupils with these results: 





Number of Reading Group 
children span assigned? 
34 1.6 and above Superior readers 
34 3.6—4.5 Average readers 
31 3.1—3.5 Low average readers 
28 g.o and below Retarded readers 


3. In addition to the test results, we took the following pupil characteris- 
tics into consideration before dividing the children into reading groups: 
emotional stability, maturity, motor coordination, oral reading ability, 
and 1Q. 

4. Each child in the fourth grade was assigned to one of four reading 
rooms corresponding to his reading ability as indicated by the test and 
tempered by the other characteristics listed in item g. 

1 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form I. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939 
2'The naming of these groups is merely for identification in this article. 
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We have established a simple routine for our daily schedule. 
The heterogeneously grouped pupils meet in their homerooms at 
8:45 for a 45-minute class period. At 9:30 each child goes to his 
assigned reading room, taking with him only his library book and 
a pencil. The reading class includes an hour of concentrated read- 


ing study. Each reading teacher strives to incorporate vocabulary: 


-enrichment, comprehension technics, increase of speed, phonetic 
study, creative dramatics, library reading, knowledge of current 
events, and study skills into the special reading curriculum. At the 
end of this hour each child returns to his homeroom for the rest 
of the day. 

Thru discussion and research, the fourth-grade teachers have 
set up a reading program which includes our main objectives 
and the methods of attaining these goals. The objectives have been 
designed specifically for the superior readers and for the remedial 
readers. The low average readers use the remedial technics and 
reach for the elementary skills of the average readers. The average 
readers use as many remedial technics as necessary and progress as 
far into the superior reader skills as possible. 


Goals and Methods for the Superior Reading Group 


The details of our main objectives for the superior readers are: 


Goals Methods 


Comprehension 1. Developing reasoning powers by attacking more com- 
plex arithmetic story problems, judging the accuracy 
of one’s opinion and information, distinguishing be- 
tween important and unimportant information, form- 
ing opinions by discarding inaccurate information, 
solving real-life situations 

2. Spelling and defining an advanced vocabulary list by 
identification of root words; phonetic recognition by 
syllabification; recognizing suffixes, prefixes, and syn- 
onyms 

3. Putting thoughts into sequence. 


Location of 1. Gaining facility in use of table of contents, index, 
information dictionary, encyclopedia, pictures, library card file, 
graphs, charts, paragraph titles 


. Skimming for rapid location of details. 
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Goals 


Retention and 
recall 


Speed 


Knowledge of 
general in- 
formation 


Oral interpre- 
tation 
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Methods 


Using essay and objective type questions. 


. Giving timed paragraph tests with recall questions 


frequently 


. Increasing eye span by phrase reading and using me- 


tronoscope. 


. Writing a newspaper 
. Developing science units 
. Reading widely and reporting on library materials 


. Beginning active planning toward higher education 


and developing an interest in the professions. 


. Writing and producing a play 
. Emphasizing oral reading and speech 
. Reporting orally 


. Stimulating creative activities; poetry stories, dra- 


matics. 


Goals and Methods for the Retarded Reading Group 


The details of our main objectives for the remedial readers are: 


Goals 


Word recognition 


Making reading 
a pleasurable 
experience 


Speed 


Learning to listen 
(an ability usually 
low in retarded 
readers) 
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Methods 


Identifying printed words quickly and accurately thru 
context, phonics, syllabification, root words, and end- 
ings. 


. Conducting lively lessons within level of ability 

. Dramatizing stories creatively 

. Using library widely. 

. Using exercises for eye-voice span 

. Using tachistoscope 

. Practicing phrase reading 

. Developing rhythmical eye movements thru exercises 


. Developing return sweep thru exercises. 


. Using lessons designed specifically to increase power 


of concentration in following directions 


. Listening to material read aloud by teacher and chil- 


dren. 
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Goals Methods 


Comprehension 1. Providing opportunity to discover meaning of words 
by use in context 
2. Using lessons, discovering role played by punctuation 
marks 
3. Using exercises to improve reading for detail, main 
thought, factual information, finding answer to a 
specific question, delayed recall. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


After two years of using this type of reading program, we have 
critically analyzed and evaluated the procedure and results. In pro- 
viding an intelligent and critical report on this experiment, it is 
necessary and desirable to present both the advantages and dis- 
advantages which we believe our study indicates. 


Advantages 


1. Each teacher works with a group of pupils whose reading abilities are 
similar. 

2. Each teacher has more time to give individual help. 

3. The superior readers are taught skills which challenge them to use all 
their abilities. These skills are directly designed to improve performance in 
other subject areas in the homeroom. 

4. Tension produced in slow readers as a result of unfavorable compari- 
son with fast readers is reduced. 

5. The opposite of the above works to an advantage for the fast reader. 
He benefits from more competition and challenge which he derives from the 
accumulation of superior readers. 

6. Retarded children can be given a full hour of remedial instruction 


daily. 


Disadvantages 


1. Inadequate book supplies may be troublesome. An inventory and 
scheduling of the distribution of books is advisable before starting the pro- 
gram. 

2. Cooperation among the teachers participating in this program is neces- 
sary for success. Disagreement and friction will nullify possible benefits. 

3. Strict correlation with other subjects is difficult. However, various units 
in the readers which are especially adaptable to social studies or science units 
can be reserved for homeroom use in these subjects. This again requires 
teacher cooperation and adjustment. 
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4- The teacher must acquaint himself with an additional group of chil- 
dren and parents. We suggest a tea in the fall to explain thoroly the pro- 
cedure and goals of this method to parents. 


Test Results 


Near the close of the 1952-53 and 1953-54 school years, the 
Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form II was given. 
Table 1 gives a tabulation of statistics gathered during our two 
years of experimentation. It shows the growth in reading ability of 
the children in each group and an average gain of all participants. 


TABLE 1.—READING ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS FOR GRADE IV 











Average reading Months 
Group score gain 
October 1952 May 1953 
; —. an Sais =86 
Da iseinaece ee 68 sr alfa: 
DB secvccecscccccsves 4.0 4-9 9 
Bis a antics dr erera pis palace 3.2 4.4 12 
Bosc cimeetiw sein nnes 2.8 $.7 9 
a ee nee rr Pere eT 11 
September 1955 May 1954 
beater cnedwetehenas 5.2 6.6 14 
Divine panes eae cs 3-6 5.2 16 
adit oaaknamawarnls:< 3.1 4.3 12 
| Reerer et eee eee 2.8 3-9 11 
PETE DOE DOT DORI 55 5 Kissisinin sce nace reseneceidaeeas 13 


* The figures on this chart are interpreted as follows: A child in the fourth grade who earns 
a score of 5.5 has read fourth-grade material about as well as an average child halfway thru 
the fifth grade could be expected to do. 





Altho we do not have enough data over a long period of time 
to prove statistically the worth of this reading program, we are en- 
thusiastic over the results. Continued study thru controlled groups 
would be valuable for a statistical comparison of results between 
the conventional reading program and the grouping plan on 
which we have reported. 
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Reducing Reading Problems 
thru Organization 


By W. A. MORRIS 
Principal 

Elementary Schools 
International Falls, Minnesota 


BOUT six years ago our staff became dissatisfied with many 

features of our traditional graded organization and with our 

policies of placement and promotion of pupils. This feeling arose 
particularly over pupil achievement in reading. 

Of course, many classroom teachers were attempting to work 
out the problem by various means of individualized instruction, 
but we had no general school policy on the subject and some teach- 
ers still adhered to strict grade standards for reading and other 
school subjects. Furthermore, these teachers resented the assign- 
ment to them of youngsters who were not “up to grade” as they 
saw it. All of us could see that some administratively feasible plan 
for securing uniformity in classroom practice was needed. 


Developing a Plan 


Early in our study of the problem it became apparent that 
some administrative substitute for the usual graded organization 
was desirable, at least in the primary years. As teachers studied 
professional writings in the field, they found confirmation for 
their belief that the welfare of each pupil would be served best 
if the curriculum could be developed step by step thru the school 
years and if each child could progress thru this curriculum at his 
optimum rate. 

The shortcomings of our annual promotions also became more 
glaring as our study progressed: Some pupils developed faulty 
reading habits because they had to be hurried thru the curriculum 
to finish the work that was expected of their grade, some pupils 
repeated readiness with beginners because they had not compre- 
hended the work the first time, some pupils showed evidence of 
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emotional problems related to their experiences with failure, and 
teachers were faced with the impossibility of trying to use ma- 
terials for which pupils were not ready at speeds of which they 
were not capable. 


Continuous Progress for Each Pupil 


As our study continued, we made certain features a part of 
our plan. We agreed that progress thru the primary years should 
be tied to the pupil’s achievement in reading since ability to read 
is essential to all school progress. Along with the foregoing de- 
cisions all teachers agreed that each pupil should be encouraged 
to progress at his own rate independent of any grade standards. 
Thus, the concept of readiness and its place in the grade place- 
ment of each pupil became a part of each teacher’s thinking. 

We decided also that, altho advancement of pupils thru the 
primary years was to be on the basis of individual achievement, 
other aspects would have to be taken into consideration in placing 
the pupils in classroom groups—physical, social, and emotional 
characteristics. As much as these considerations would allow, how- 
ever, we believed that each pupil would learn best when he was in 
a group with other pupils who were working on approximately 
the same level. 


Place of Administrative Organization 


While the plan would depend primarily on the classroom 
teacher handling the problems of individualized instruction 
within his group, we still recognized the place of the administra- 
tive organization. This administrative organization should give 
guidance to the teachers in setting up their programs, provide 
uniformity in practice among the teachers, and permit orderly 
transfer of pupils from our schools to schools in other cities. 

Except for the purpose of pupil transfer, grade designations 
in the three primary years were to be dropped. In their place, 
eight levels of attainment based primarily on pupil accomplish- 
ment in reading were to be substituted. A pupil would advance 
from one level to the next whenever tests and teacher judgment 
indicated that he had satisfactorily completed the requirements of 
the present level. 
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By the end of the first year of school most pupils would have 
satisfactorily completed the levels set for that period and could 
progress the next year to the first level for the next grade. How- 
ever, the pupils who were unable to complete all the levels for 
the first year would not be required to repeat work already taken 
but could start the second year at the level above the last one 
completed successfully. 

Most pupils would thus complete the work of the primary unit 
in the three years as under the graded organization. Others might 
take four or even five years, but their progress would be continu- 
ous and not marked by needless repetition of work already com- 
pleted. We wanted our grade divisions to become blurred and 
eventually to disappear in the primary department so that we 
would think of those years, not in terms of grades, but as the pri- 
mary unit. 

To begin, we decided to try materials on eight levels of diffi- 
culty: 


1. Prereading level 5. Early second-reader level 

(readiness period) 6. Late second-reader level 
2. Preprimer level 7. Early third-reader level 
3. Primer level 8. Late third-reader level 
4. First-reader level 


The Plan in Practice 


As he enters the primary unit, each child is given a period of 
readiness activities until he has progressed far enough to under- 
take more formal reading activities. If he has attended kinder- 
garten, he is given a mental maturity test at the end of his kinder- 
garten year. During the first six weeks in the primary unit, he is 
given another test to determine mental age and, also, a reading 
readiness test. These test results, together with a set of standards 
agreed upon by the teachers, are used to determine the next school- 
work of the pupil. 

Once a child is introduced to reading, he progresses at his own 
speed thru the eight levels. Achievement in reading is the major 
item considered in determining his advancement, but, starting 
with Level 5, other subject fields are given some consideration in 
cases where there is a serious deficiency. In general, however, the 
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work of pupils in other subject fields is adjusted to their reading 
progress. 

Considerable care is taken to see that pupils are not pushed 
along prematurely or are not held back after they are ready to 
advance. Objective measures are depended upon as much as pos- 
sible and are used at frequent intervals. They include vocabulary 
tests, tests provided by the publishers for each reading level, and 
standardized reading survey tests. 


Other Aspects of the Plan in Practice 


Other administrative features of our plan include the group- 
ing of pupils, a revised method of reporting to parents, a guide 
which suggests materials for each level, methods of determining 
readiness for the next level, and ways of adjusting other curric- 
ulum areas to reading progress. 

Pupils in the primary unit are grouped according to their 
progress in reading so that there will not be too wide a range of 
levels in any one room. In most cases teachers will have pupils 
reading on two different levels and never more than on three. 

A progress report is sent home with the pupils at the end of 
each six weeks. Each pupil is rated according to his progress in 
comparison with the teacher’s estimate of what his progress should 
be. In addition the card shows the level on which the child is read- 
ing so that the parents can get a continuous picture of his progress. 
These reports are supplemented by a conference with the parents 
when one seems to be advisable. 

The guide for teachers was prepared primarily as a help during 
the time they were becoming familiar with the plan, and for the 
guidance of teachers new to the system. It contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature of each level and of the achievement expected 
during the level. It also suggests materials that are available for 
each level, content to be included and methods suitable to the 
level, methods of determining readiness for the next level, and 
activities in other curriculum areas that correspond to each read- 
ing level. 

The setting up of an administrative policy for continuous 
progress in the intermediate grades is more complicated than in 
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the primary grades because the pupil is covering a greater variety 
of subjectmatter and progresses in each subject at a different rate. 
Therefore, we have retained a graded organization on the inter- 
mediate level but make annual promotion from grade to grade 
more or less automatic. We feel that this practice is justified by 
the fact that slow learning pupils have already been held back as 
much as advisable in the primary years where the slowed down 
program would do them the most good. 

The problem of different rates of progress in reading and in 
other subjects is taken care of on these levels by a program of 
flexible ability grouping in each subject. An attempt is made to 
see that each pupil is started at the level where his needs lie and is 
allowed to progress at his own rate. 


Assessing Weaknesses and Strengths 


The program has not, like almost any experiment involving 
people, worked out entirely as we had hoped. We found that our 
greatest difficulty has been to get parents to think in terms other 
than those of “grades” and “passing or failing.” In spite of a con- 
tinuing program of information and publicity, this weakness will 
probably continue until some program is set up for an entire state 
or other larger unit. 

We also find in a system as large as ours that an accounting for 
each individual pupil to make sure he is correctly placed is a 
difficult problem. No doubt there are some pupils who have been 
slowed down unnecessarily or advanced unwisely. 

Advantages of the plan more than make up for the weaknesses. 
We believe, and have evidence to indicate, that many pupils are 
getting a better start in reading because of a more leisurely ap- 
proach. We feel confident that the plan has eliminated many emo- 
tional problems by reducing emphasis on failure and repetition. 

Probably most valuable of all has been the acceptance by the 
teaching staff of the concept of individual progress and individual 
rates of learning. Emphasis has changed from grade content and 
standards to the individual pupil and his abilities and needs. As 
a result there is a relaxed attitude and a freedom from tension that 
has affected the entire life of the school. 
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Reading Levels Promote Flexibility 


By HARRY L. BUCKALEW 
Principal 
Jefferson School 


and MARY BELLE MAXWELL 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Fresno, California 


corEs of teachers in the classrooms of America are asking them- 
S selves, ““What reader shall I use next with my middle group?” 
There are many fine reading texts available both as individual 
books and in graded series, written by skilful writers. Despite this 
wealth of reading materials and the grade labels they bear, it re- 
quires a capable teacher to select an appropriate book for a read- 
ing group in her class at a given stage of development. The farther 
one moves up the grades, the greater the spread one encounters in 
the reading abilities of the members of a class. To devise a pro- 
gram with materials suitable for each child becomes an increas- 
ingly difficult problem. Then there are the repeaters. Shall a child 
repeating a grade begin where he started a year before and go over 
the same materials in the same sequence? It hardly seems logical 
if proper emphasis is placed on the continued progress of each 
child and the meeting of his needs and interests. 


How the Levels Were Set Up 


Several years ago the course of study committee in elementary- 
school reading of the Fresno City Schools decided to do something 
about these problems. The committee recognized an additional 
situation not common to all localities; namely, the proper place- 
ment of transfer pupils in the reading program. 

The procedure adopted was to break each year’s work into 
smaller units. The number of units for each of the first three 
grades was set at four; for each of the upper three years, three. 
These smaller units were called levels and the levels were desig- 
nated by the letters of the alphabet. Thus, normal progress would 
be as follows: 
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Grade I f Levels A, B, C, D 
Grade II : Levels E, F, G, H 
Grade III : Levels I, J, K, L 
Grade IV : Levels M, N, O 
Grade V - Levels P, Q, R 
Grade VI : Levels S, T, U 


Experience had shown that the building of word concepts and 
sight vocabulary required the use of stories in reading texts which 
were within the interest and maturity level of the child. If the 
words could be understood, they could be learned. Thus, the read- 
ing materials adopted met the requirements of interest, varied 
abilities, and controlled vocabulary. A basal reader was selected 
as the core of a level. Then, because California requires the use of 
state-adopted and state-printed textbooks, the books of the state 
series were made co-basal and assigned to the levels. 

The most difficult and time consuming part of the undertaking 
was the evaluation of the supplementary readers. The city schools 
have long been served by a central library with a weekly book de- 
livery and pick-up. This library was stocked with a large number 
of titles, each of which had to be accurately assigned to a level. For 
this purpose each book was assigned to a member of the committee 
or to a cooperating teacher. In the case of the primary-grade books 
it was feasible to run word counts and compare vocabularies. ‘The 
more advanced books required a different approach. For assign- 
ment they were given to teachers who had used several of them 
and who had a working knowledge of their relative difficulty. Such 
a teacher would have passages from the book read by a pupil 
whose achievement had recently been tested with a standardized 
test. It could be rather accurately placed on a level then, according 
to whether it was easy, average, or difficult for this pupil. Because 
the supplementary readers were designed to give practice in flu- 
ency and speed, they were placed about one level lower (easier) 
than the basal text. 

There was one exception to this procedure. Two or three 
books designated with an “X” were added at the end of each level. 
These books were designed for enrichment and challenge to the 
superior pupils. The net effect was to decrease the spread in levels 
between fast and slow pupils since the latter do not cover these 
“X” books. 
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How the Levels Operate 


Completion of a level depends on the mastery of the basal 
reader and usually three supplementary readers. Normal progress, 
as already stated, consists of four levels in each of the first three 
grades. Suppose that six pupils in a first grade finished only Level 
C and were promoted, while two completed only Level B and 
were retained in the grade a second year. Those pupils on Level C 
would begin the second grade on Level D while the rest of the 
grade could begin on Level E. The two who repeat Grade I would 
not begin on Level A, reading readiness, but would begin with 
Level C so they really would not repeat anything in reading. 

Pupils new to the system are tried out on readers currently in 
the room, until their level is determined. Pupils who transfer to 
other schools within the system, have their reading levels entered 
on their transfer blank, so they need not lose even a day. 


The Program Works 


After having had this program in effective use for several years, 
and with the constant refinements which have been made and are 
being made on it by consultation with all teachers, we believe that 
our reading program is superior. It provides a wealth of reading 
materials rather accurately graduated according to difficulty. It is 
sufficiently flexible to permit the placement of any child where 
he can work with interest and profit, regardless of how advanced 
or retarded he may be. 


A Sample of the Levels 


The books for one complete level, as listed in the current 
teacher’s handbook, are appended: 


Grape V, LeveL Q 
Basic Reader 


*GRAY, WILLIAM S., and OTHERS. Days and Deeds. Curriculum Foundation 
Series, Book 5. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948. $1.20. 


* Manual available. 
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California State Text 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H., and OTHERS. Looking Forward. Easy Growth in 
Reading, Book 5. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1944. $1.92. 


Suggested Supplementary Texts 


(Arranged in order of difficulty; subject to revision.) 

1, HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and OTHERS, editors. Sails Set for Treasure Land. 
Revised edition. Golden Road to Reading Series. Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Co., 1953. $2.24. 

*2. RUSSELL, DAN, and OTHERS. Trails to Treasure. Ginn Basic Readers, 5th 
Reader. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1950. $1.84. 

3. THEISEN, WILLIAM W., and BOND, GUY L., compilers. Story Friends on 
Parade. Living Literature for Supplementary Reading, Grade 5. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. $1.48. 

*4. BOND, GUY L. Days of Adventure. Developmental Reading Series, Grade 
5. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1954. $2.20. 

*5. O'DONNELL, MABEL, and OTHERS. Singing Wheels. Alice and Jerry Books, 
4th Reader. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1942. $1.08. 

*6. GATES, ARTHUR I., and OTHERS. Let’s Travel On. New Work-Play Books, 
5th Reader. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. $1.32. 

*7, HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H., and OTHERS. Looking Forward. Easy Growth in 
Reading, Book 5. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1944. $1.92. 

*8. ORR, ETHEL M., and OTHERS, editors. Stories of Now and Long Ago. Read- 
ing Today Series, Book 5. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
$2.28. 


Additional Supplementary Texts 


1. STEVENSON, ROBERT L. Treasure Island. Adapted by T. E. Dunshee and 
Minna Ludeke. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. 214 p. 68¢. 

2. BROWNELL, CLIFFORD L., and OTHERS. Happy Living. Health and Safety 
Series, 4th Grade. Chicago: Rand, McNally and Co., 1937. 202 p. 56¢. 

3. PHILLIPS, MARY G. Honey Bees and Fairy Dust. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1929. 213 p. 88¢. 

4. CHARTERS, W. W., and OTHERS. Living Healthfully. Health and Growth 

Series. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 184 p. 60¢. 

SHIRLING, ALBERT E. Outdoor Adventures. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 

Book Co., 1928. 250 p. $1. 

6. ENGLISH, MILDRED, and ALEXANDER, THOMAS. Wheels Westward. Happy 
Hours Readers, 4th Grade. New York: Johnson Publishing Co., 1939. 
502 p. 84¢. 

. KISSEN, FRAN. The Bag of Fire and Other Tales. (Radio plays) Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 168 p. $2.75. 
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* Manual available. 
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Grouping by Classes for Reading 


By ALVIN BROIDO 
Principal 

Public School 115 
Brooklyn, New York 


5 er problem of grouping commonly found in large urban 
schools need not fall into the usual pattern. Size gives this 
school unique latitude for organization that provides an outstand- 
ing benefit. 

Usually, only the larger cities have schools of go and more 
classes in Grades I thru VI. In such schools approximately 1000 
children will be distributed in five or six classes per grade. 


Plans of Class Organization 
These grades may be organized in several different ways. Re- 
cently, achievement in reading has been most widely accepted as 
the basis of differentiation in most forms of classification. 


Similar Groups in Each Class 


There will be little question in any classification, whether it 
be in a one-class-per-grade school or a multi-class grade, that it will 
be advisable to group for efficiency of instruction. But grouping is 
sometimes used in situations where it serves no purpose. Such use 
of grouping is wasteful, and fortunately very few teachers would 
divide a class into groups unless they thought that they could im- 
prove teaching thereby. 

In the case of an ordinary ungrouped class, the range in read- 
ing ability in a middle grade, like the fifth, might extend from 
Grade I to Grade X. With a spread of nine years in reading 
achievement of pupils in one classroom, grouping would be in- 
evitable. Obviously, such a range would require no fewer than 
three groups, each covering about three years. 

In a large school, grouping of this type would lead to an identi- 
cal situation in each of the five, six, or more classes in the grade. 
Thus, each teacher would teach a class with a reading range of 
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many years requiring a multi-group organization. If this is the 
best that can be done, as in a one-class-per-grade school, then it is 
the plan to follow. Is it the best plan, however, for the large school 
with a number of classes in each grade? 


Reduced Range of Best and Poorest 


Take such a grade and put the 35 or 40 best readers in one 
class. Put the 25 poorest readers in one class. If the total number of 
pupils in the grade is about 180, then the remaining 120 children 
could be in four middle classes of 30. With this plan, there would 
be enrichment and rapid progress for the best readers, while in- 
creased time and individual attention would be provided for the 
slow readers. The four middle classes would have a narrowed 
range of about three years. In each of these classes three groups 
would be required for the best reading instruction. 


Reduced Range for All Classes Within Grade 


Take another example in which class placement is based upon 
reading scores. These tests could be given in May or June and 
could be adjusted by teacher judgments if the need were indi- 
cated. If classification for the following year were arranged accord- 
ing to reading score distribution, Class I with the best reading 
scores would have 35 to 40 children. Class size would decrease as 
the reading scores decreased, and Class VI would have 20 to 25 
of the poorest readers. Class II with the second best readers would 
have a register of about 33, while Class V with the second poorest 
readers would have about 26. This would provide maximum 
teacher help in the classes with the greatest need for such atten- 
tion. 

What benefits might accrue from this type of classification? At 
the top would be the 35 best readers with the greatest ability, 
broadest interests, and most initiative. With an enriched curric- 
ulum, they would progress at their own rapid pace in an atmos- 
phere that was highly conducive to fulfilment of potential. Nor- 
mally, such a class would include all those reading above grade. 

At the bottom would be the 20 poorest readers who would re- 
quire much individual help. In such a class, they would prosper in 
an atmosphere in which praise could be earned for every small suc- 
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cess. They would not be reminded constantly of their inferior 
abilities as they would be in a heterogeneous class. Here, too, the 
careful analysis and guidance possible in a small class would pro- 
vide opportunity for discovery and remedy of educational, psycho- 
logical, or other blocks. Within such a class would be the Grade I 
and Grade II level readers who might be divided into two groups. 

The range remaining for the other four classes would now be 
reduced to the readers in a four year range—from Grade III thru 
Grade VI. Each class could be organized with a range of one year 
or less. With a narrow range, as would occur in some classes, the 
entire class might be one reading group. In other classes, the range 
might be broad enough to require a second group. 


Looking at the Balance 


To summarize, the values of grouping similarly achieving 
pupils for reading in a multi-class grade are: 


1. Most classes would require one group, and no class would have more 
than two. 

2. Much instruction would be individualized and each child would have 
more of the teacher’s time and attention. 

3. The rapid, highly skilled reader would be provided with an enriched 
curriculum which would open to him the great world of literature, 

4. The poor reader would gain strength from a teacher who was unhur- 
ried, patient, aware of his needs; he would respond to a program that would 
encourage greater effort and step-by-step success. 


Undoubtedly, experienced teachers can add other values to 
those listed. To the writer, these are sufficiently convincing, yet 
there is wide disagreement. Some large schools favor heterogen- 
eous classes, others favor special or limited types of homogeneous 
classification. 

Our experience has shown advantages to teaching by groups 
formed -according to a narrow range of reading achievement. This 
experience has included results like effective unblocking of read- 
ing disabilities, attainment of reading-intelligence indexes of over 
100 with children of low-normal intelligence, exceeding expect- 
ancy in middle ranges, and development among the better readers 
of a permanent love for literature and the world of books, as well 
as an interest and an ability in the use of books as tools. 
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Meeting Needs of Individuals 


By LOIS G. LANCE 
Teacher, Grade IV, Demonstration School 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


wo types of differences should be of particular concern to the 

classroom teacher: the differences within the individual and 
the differences between the individual and members of the group. 
Today many teachers are attempting to meet these problems of 
differences thru grouping their classes for instruction. However, 
merely grouping for instruction does not assure that instruction 
will meet all or even many of the academic and social needs of 
pupils. Classroom teachers have long cried out for more materials 
of practical value for use in classrooms—materials that apply 
psychological principles of learning, as well as recognize and allow 
for individual differences. This demand has caused authors and 
publishers to prepare materials for various age groups, interests, 
and ability levels for the reading program in the elementary 
school. 


Trying New Basal Readers 


For a period of five weeks last fall we conducted a special study 
of reading progress of a fourth-grade class at the Tuttle School, 
the demonstration school for the University of Minnesota. This 
class used a recently published developmental reading textbook 
for the fourth grade, Meeting New Friends,) which is one of a 
series of basal readers ranging from preprimer thru sixth grade. 
The basal readers or regular editions are written at grade level. 
The companion or classmate editions to accompany each basal 
text are written at one or more grade levels lower. Features of the 
classmate edition are an easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, 
more simple sentences, and fewer words per page. These two 
editions are used in the classroom at the same time; the advanced 
and average readers use the basal text, and the less able readers 


1 Bond, Guy L., and others. Meeting New Friends. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 
1952. 
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use the classmate edition. These two books have the same title, in- 
terest level, stories, pictures, and reading time. The workbooks 
which accompany each edition of the textbooks, together with the 
teacher’s manual, were also used during this study. 

Altho work frequently extends to activities in other areas of 
the curriculum, this program provides for the systematic develop- 
ment of competency in each of the reading skills and is carried on 
in a separate period. It lays exclusive claim to these areas of the 
curriculum: 


1. Developing basic understanding and interpretation of the language 
2. Developing sequential growth in basic skills 

3. Developing taste and appreciation of fine literature 

4. Providing opportunities for wide personal reading. 


Grouping of Pupils 


The first step in the program was to discover the reading difh- 
culties of the pupils. This normal fourth-year class of 35 pupils 
from an average middle-class Minneapolis neighborhood was 
tested with the Gates Basic Reading Tests? and the California 
Test of Mental Maturity.’ In accordance with scores made on 
these tests, as well as records of their past achievements and the 
teacher’s observations, these children were arranged into three 
semifluid groups: advanced, average, and slow. The teacher then 
followed three courses of instruction which treated each child as 
an individual learner, each as a member of a group of children 
with similar needs, and each as a member of the whole class. 


Progress by Groups 


In order to establish balanced growth in proper sequence in 
all aspects of the complicated skills of learning to read, it was 
essential that the advanced readers proceed thru the basic fourth- 
year program. To maintain a challenging program for the more 
able readers, it was necessary to augment the basic instruction 
with additional materials and activities such as reports on special 


2 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Basic Reading Tests. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1943. Type A, Reading To Appreciate General Significance. Type 
C, Reading To Understand Precise Directions. 

8 Sullivan, Elizabeth T.; Clark, Willis W.; and Tiegs, Ernest W. California Test 
of Mental Maturity. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1951. 
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topics relating to the stories, creative expression in writing and 
dramatics, extended instruction in basic skills, and wide personal 
reading. The more able readers were expected to make greater 
gains than those of normal ability. This instruction was aimed at 
broadening the background of these advanced readers more than 
at raising their reading abilities to high grade levels, but both pur- 
poses were accomplished. 

The average group of readers completed all the work suggested 
in the basic text and workbook accompanying it. At times special 
training lessons were necessary to overcome faulty learnings or to 
extend specific skills. The children from any or all of the three 
groups who showed a need for a particular type of training were 
brought together into small temporary groups and were given the 
additional instruction. For many in the class, individual instruc- 
tion was necessary at times. 

Table 1 shows that the gains made by the group of average 
readers were normal in the area of specific reading skills and con- 
siderably higher than normal in reading for general significance. 
This latter outcome was probably due to the story type of basic 
reading used in this particular unit of work. 


TABLE 1.—MEAN GRADE-EQUIVALENT SCORES ON THE 
GATES BASIC READING TEST* 











Type A Type C 
Form 1 Form 2 Average Form 1 Form 2 Average 

Group gain gain 
ee: 3 4 5 tC 4 
Advanced.... 41 56 15 5.6 66 1.0 
Avetage...... 3-3 4-4 1.1 3-9 4-1 2 
Retarded..... 2.8 3.0 2 3.1 3.2 ll 

6 4.0 4.2 .2 


Whole class.. 3.5 4.1 1, 


*® Read the scores in terms of years and months. 





For the less able readers, it was the first time they had experi- 
enced being an integral working part of the whole class during 
reading. This gave them a special incentive to accomplish. Their 
joy was shown by the tenacity with which they attacked their work 
thruout the unit. Of the nine children started in this group, two 
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found the classmate edition easy reading. These two children were 
later shifted to work with the average readers. Two other children 
found the work quite difficult and really had to tussle to complete 
it, but at no time were they frustrated enough to give up the task. 


Advantages of Using the Series 


This plan of instruction in reading provided realistic incen- 
tives—goals possible of achievement—for each pupil which helped 
to overcome the stigma often attached to members of different 
groups within a class. These editions of a textbook eliminated an 
indirect, disorganized attack on reading in three or more groups 
with a corresponding number of different texts, centers of interest, 
and teacher preparations and presentations. 

The use of these texts also made it possible to hold reading in- 
struction for all groups to not more than one hour of the school 
day. Under this program the teacher could present one lesson to 
the entire group more effectively in less time than three entirely 
unrelated lessons from three different reading texts. 


From the Children’s Standpoint 


Thru standardized test scores, sociometric tests, and personal 
observations, the teacher was able to appraise much of the growth 
made by this group of children while using this new type of basic 
reading series. However, it is difficult to measure or record some 
of the valuable changes made in children’s attitudes and relation- 
ships but their unsolicited remarks give us some clues: 


It’s interesting that two kinds of books can say the same thing with easier 
or harder words (from the advanced group). 


The stories are like those for grown-ups but I can still read them and I 
like them (from the retarded group). 


All the children in this class showed an unusual eagerness in 
their attack on reading with these materials. It was the first time 
the majority of the children had experienced the close fellowship 
of the class as they planned their lessons with teacher guidance, set 


their goals, and achieved them. 
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One Way To Meet Individual Differences 


By MARGARET DUREN 
Teacher 

and MERWIN A. LEWIS 
Principal 

Harvey H. Lowrey School 
Dearborn, Michigan 


ik DEARBORN, we are fortunate in having a Reading Center. It 
was established for the primary purpose of training teachers to 
help children with reading problems. 

Teachers are assigned to the Reading Center for periods of six 
weeks. In the morning each teacher teaches two or three children 
who are assigned to the Center because they have reading prob- 
lems. In the afternoon, the happenings and procedures of the fore- 
noon are discussed and individualized lessons are constructed to 
take back to the regular classroom. This article describes how we 
have put into practice one procedure we originally learned at the 
Center. 


How To Make a Lesson 


To construct an individualized lesson, we select a reading book 
other than the basic texts used in the regular classroom. We re- 
move the covers and separate the pages into single stories. Each is 
stapled into a cover of manila document paper and bound. A list 
of the new words and the phrases in which the words are used is 
pasted in the front. A short check on comprehension is placed at 
the end. The answers to the checklist for each series are bound 
separately. Thus, stories can also be grouped according to content 
such as social studies, animal stories, and the like. 


How To Use a Lesson 


To the children these lessons, which we use about twice a 
week, are a special treat. Some of our pupils help us with them. 
Three of the better readers are “word specialists” and teach the 
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new words to each child when he receives a booklet. Another 
child, serving as a messenger, picks up the completed lessons and 
carries them to other children who correct them from the answer 
sheets. 

Each child’s progress is recorded on a card. If any mistakes are 
made on the check, the messenger returns the booklet and the 
record card to the child to be done over. When the record card is 
correct, it is returned to the file. 

An exceptionally capable child is selected to be the captain. It 
is his duty to help make corrections, to act as word specialist, or to 
help in any way to keep the program running smoothly. New 
helpers are chosen once a month. 

The type of work each child is to do is guided by the teacher. 
She also listens to parts of the stories as they are read orally in the 
back of the room. 

The advantage of these individual booklets is that a pupil can 
start at his own level. He begins on material easy enough so that 
he can read it readily and enjoy it. The small booklets make him 
aware of his gains as he progresses from one to another. 


Increased Skills Result 


While this approach increases the performance of the poor 
reader, it can also be used for the average and the good reader, We 
try to build with a variety of materials. 

An actual example of the results that can be obtained may be 
illustrated by the record of nine-year-old Patty. In the fall when 
she was in Grade IV-B, she received a grade-equivalent score of 
2.8 on the dictionary part of the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills. While she was in Grade IV-A, she worked on a series of in- 
dividualized dictionary lessons based on the Winston Dictionary. 
When she was tested again in May, her grade-equivalent score was 
5.2. This growth in achievement is not uncommon; many pupils 
raise their grade level from one to 214 years between tests. 

To the teacher, these “special reading’’ lessons are a practical 
and a successful means of meeting individual differences. 
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Individualized Teaching of Reading 
By JILL BONNEY 
Reading Helping Teacher 
and LEVIN B. HANIGAN 


Principal, Claremont Elementary School 
Arlington County Public Schools 
Arlington, Virginia 


"grange children in a classroom are grouped for instruc- 
tional purposes. This procedure usually results in a mini- 
mum of three reading groups corresponding roughly to good read- 
ers, average readers, and poor readers. But there are times when 
every child needs special attention. Within these groupings there 
are children who do not exactly “fit,” as many teachers express it. 
They may be either a little slow for the group, but not slow 
enough for another group, or they may be approaching the next 
highest level, but not quite good enough to fit into that group. 
Also, children within each group have a wide range of interests. 

The individualized teaching of reading, with emphasis upon 
the children’s individual interests and levels of development, is 
designed to meet these needs. It is a developmental program with 
specific aims and definite procedures. Reading is taught funda- 
mentally as well as incidentally. The information that follows re- 
flects the questions of classroom teachers who have discussed the 
program in staff meetings and workshops. 


Basic Philosophy 


Several ideas lie behind the individualized approach to teach- 
ing reading. Together they form the basic philosophy of our pro- 
gram. 


Reading as an Individual Skill 


Reading is fundamentally an individual skill and, as such, can 
best be learned when instruction most nearly meets the individ- 
ual’s needs. This process does not eliminate all group procedures; 
instead, it increases the number of groups. It necessitates that 
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groups be flexible, temporary, and formed for teaching a partic- 
ular skill or for sharing ideas gained from reading. 


Pupil-Teacher Rapport 


The success of this program depends primarily upon pupil- 
teacher rapport. The child needs to understand that the teacher is 
eager to help him at all times. He also needs to understand that 
the teacher is sympathetic, interested, enthusiastic, and not un- 
duly critical of his weaknesses. Teacher and pupil together must 
discover weaknesses and strive to overcome them. This quality of 
rapport applies not only to the mechanical processes of reading, 
but also to other phases of the reading program, such as the selec- 
tion and evaluation of reading material, the organization of re- 
ports, study skills, and leisure-time reading. 


Teacher as a Guidance and Resource Person 


While the teacher’s primary responsibilities are (a) to develop 
a desire in children to want to read and (b) to teach them the skills 
to fulfil this desire, the individualized program of instruction 
places the teacher more emphatically in the role of a guidance and 
resource person than he has been heretofore. He moves about the 
room listening to children read, helping them with problems in 
their reading, noting difficulties that will need further attention, 
discussing concepts and understandings, and conferring about 
materials. 


All Must Understand Objectives 


None of the objectives stressed in other methods of reading in- 
struction can be sacrificed because an individualized approach is 
used. Rather, these objectives are more strongly emphasized. The 
basic skills (listed in any good textbook on reading) receive as 
much, if not more, attention in this program than in any other. 

However, beyond the conventional skills phase of the reading 
program, the individualized approach achieves additional desir- 
able objectives. It inspires the child to read, provides broader 
reading experiences, instils an appreciation of fine literature of all 
types, develops a spirit of self-evaluation, develops an ability to 
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evaluate literature critically, and enables children to progress at 
their own reading levels more satisfactorily. 

The achievement of these objectives depends to a great extent 
upon how well teachers, pupils, parents, administrators, and 
supervisors understand the objectives and how hard they strive to 
attain them. The program will be hampered without such a co- 
operative approach based on mutual understanding. 


Reading Materials 


Reading should not be confined to basic readers but should 
embrace all kinds of materials. Many sources will be available to 
children in their everyday contacts. 


Evaluation 


Evaluating the results of a reading program is part of a basic 
philosophy of reading. The individualized approach seems to offer 
greater opportunity to measure the child’s progress in reading for, 
in the final analysis, growth in reading is an individual matter to 
be assessed for each child. 


Open-Mindedness 


Any philosophy must admit experiment. Thus, no one method 
of teaching reading is best for all pupils at all times. As teachers 
become more experienced in the individualized approach, they 
will find better ways to adapt the program to their own abilities 

/ and to the abilities of their pupils. 

These principles, then, form our basic philosophy of the indi- 
vidualized approach to the teaching of reading. They are the 
foundation of the detailed activities described in the remainder of 
this article. 


Preparation for the Program 


Extensive preparation and organization are required for the 
launching of a program. These requirements refer particularly to 
the classroom, the parents, the materials of instruction, and to the 
supplementary personnel. 
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The Classroom 


As has been suggested, the individualized approach demands 
that the classroom teacher establish a good working relationship 
with the students. The children must realize that the teacher is 
there to help them with their difficulties, so that they may become 
better readers and have a more fervent desire to read. 

Having a part in planning the reading program is vital to this 
wholesome working relationship. Some items that the children can 
help plan may include agreeing on the time for reading, setting up 
a book display, establishing a procedure for checking books in 
and out, securing books from the school and public libraries, car- 
ing for the library tables or the library corner, deciding on meth- 
ods of evaluating materials read, developing procedures for keep- 
ing records of materials read, and selecting student helpers who 
may assist other children with their reading problems. 

If the children are to feel responsible for a good reading atmos- 
phere, the teacher should guide them into asking such questions 
as: Why do we want to read? Is it quiet enough for good concen- 
tration? How do we know when a book is too difficult? How can 
we help ourselves to become better readers? Pupil participation in 
answering the questions will help to stimulate the program. 


The Parents 

Parents, like the children, participate more effectively in a 
program which they understand and approve. The teacher should 
explain to them his basic philosophy of teaching reading and seek 
their cooperation in securing suitable reading materials. In addi- 
tion, the teacher should encourage parents to visit the classroom 
so that they may better understand what the teacher wishes to ac- 
complish. Informed parents can be strong supporters. 


The Materials of Instruction 


Many and varied reading materials are essential to this type 
of program. Immediately the question arises, ““Where does one 
get enough materials?” Procurement is not nearly as difficult as 
it may seem. Parents usually are quite willing to contribute read- 
ing material, if they know what is desired. Many public libraries 
will allow a teacher to sign out from 25 to 30 books at a time under 
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his own name, and the children can obtain books on their own 
library cards. Also, well-stocked school libraries are important. 

Resource materials, such as encyclopedias, science books, and 
social studies books, help children to understand that they read 
for many purposes other than pleasure or entertainment. 

In the lower grades, stories about the children and their daily 
experiences may be reproduced on charts and used for reading 
purposes. These charts may be tacked on the walls, made into class 
books, kept on an easel, or preserved by some other method for 
ready reference. 

The children themselves may produce exciting reading ma- 
terials. Their stories and reports may be bound with cardboard, 
decorated appropriately, illustrated attractively, and placed in the 
room library. 

The children may work to more advanced levels as authors. 
They may become proofreaders and produce stories that are rela- 
tively free of grammatical errors and high in interest level. This 
type of material often has a much greater appeal because the ex- 
periences are personal ones told in words that most children com- 
prehend readily. Sometimes these books may be put into the 
school library for other children in the school to read. 


The Supplementary Personnel 


The librarian of the school plays a very important part in this 
type of reading program. Thru frequent conferences with the 
classroom teacher, he soon becomes aware of the types and levels 
of books that are desired by a particular child. The librarian will 
often point out to the child a book or magazine article in which 
he thinks the child may be interested. The cooperation of the 
librarian also helps to provide a room library that may be changed 
from time to time. These books are attractively displayed to arouse 
interest. 

Story telling may be another contribution of the librarian. 
Assisting in this activity from time to time may be parents, com- 
munity members, public librarians, other children from the 
school, the principal, or other school personnel. 

At times, authors of children’s books may stimulate reading 
thru their correspondence or personal visits to the school. 
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Teacher and Pupil Activities 


After the classroom teacher has secured materials on all levels, 
he displays them in a convenient and attractive manner. Then he 
sets up a plan of organization with the children which will permit 
each one to choose the material that he wishes to read. As the 
children read, the teacher is free to help them with words that they 
may not know. Usually, extended instruction should not be given 
at this time in order not to interrupt their thread of thought. How- 
ever, there are times when immediate attention will gain greater 
results, depending upon the child and the type of instruction 
needed at the time. 

The teacher may sit with different children and listen to them 
read aloud the portion of the story that they have been reading 
silently. At this time, the teacher will note children having similar 
difficulties in word analysis, word meaning, the understanding of 
ideas, oral expression of ideas, or other skills generally emphasized 
in any reading program. The teacher need not listen to every chiid 
read every day in order to know who needs help. 

At a satisfactory time, the teacher may want to call together 
a few pupils who are having difficulties. It is in these small groups 
—always flexible, as some pupils may need very little help and 
others a great deal—that the greatest amount of time is spent in 
teaching the basic skills. At times, individuals are helped in the 





same way. 

As the program progresses, children learn that the teacher is 
willing and anxious to help each child with his individual diffi- 
culties. Each child receives this help without criticism or stigma, 
and he responds to the teaching. Thruout this process, reading 
for meaning, rather than reading to pass tests, is emphasized. 

The total reading period is approximately 50 minutes long. 
Part of this time is spent in checking and extending comprehen- 
sion. Thete are many interesting ways to do this other than just 
having a child read aloud or answer questions asked by the teacher. 
One of the most frequently used methods is having the child sim- 
ply tell his story to the entire group or to a small group who may 
be reading out of the same book or to those who have been reading 
about the same subject. Another way that the pupil may show 
that he has comprehended what he has read is by trying to “sell” 
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his book or story to the group. Or a reader might tell his story as 
it appears to him in a make-believe crystal ball—similar to the 
line put out by a fortune teller. Sometimes the children may de- 
sire to illustrate, dramatize, or sing what they have read. We be- 
lieve that if a pupil can tell his story accurately thru these sev- 
eral mediums, he has comprehended the material. 

The classroom teacher contributes to stimulating interest in 
reading thru recommending books, reading parts of books, poems, 
stories, and other interesting materials, telling stories, arranging 
attractive book displays, and other similar activities. From all of 
this encouragement, pupils develop a wider and more intense 
interest in children’s literature. 


Evaluation 


The most commonly used types of evaluation are teacher and 
parent observation of children (particularly in regard to the kind 
of material selected, the amount of material, the difficulty of the 
material, the amount and kind of help needed to read successfully, 
and the reaction of children toward the material read), oral read- 
ing, creative writing, discussions of material read, standardized 
tests, teacher tests, informal inventory using basal readers, and the 
observed desire of children to want to read. 

The reactions of children themselves are necessary to complete 
an evaluation. A few typical statements of pupils follow: 


I like our reading period because I can read more and better stories. | 
don’t like it because I get so interested sometimes that I read when I 
shouldn't. 


Reading is more of a pleasure to me. I get books I really enjoy reading. 
It was never interesting listening to others read and missing lots of words. 


Since I get more help from the teacher, I work harder myself. 


Try the Individualized Approach 


We believe that the individualized approach to teaching read- 
ing merits consideration by other elementary-school faculties. 
First they may wish to experiment with it and then they will 
know whether or not to extend it thruout the school. 
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Grouping Within the Classroom 


By HELEN HAY HEYL 

Chief, Bureau 

of Elementary Curriculum Development 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


O SINGLE method of organizing the reading program in ele- ¥ 
N mentary schools will always meet perfectly the educational 
needs of all children. In some situations reading is taught best on 
an individual basis. On other occasions group instruction is more 
efficient. There may be schools where it is advantageous to break 
up classes and send the children off to other classrooms for reading 
instruction in more or less homogeneous groups. 

Helping particular children who need the same aid at the same 
time is called group teaching. This article is a discussion of the use 
of such small group instruction in reading within the child’s reg- 
ular classroom. 

There are values in grouping for reading instruction within 
the regular classroom that are not so easily attained otherwise. 
Most school people recognize that a good reading program is one 
in which reading functions in many of the activities carried on 
thruout the child’s day. When the regular classroom teacher con- 
ducts his own reading groups, he comes to know intimately the 
reading status of each pupil and of each reading group and thus 
is better able to link the right reading materials to all the rest of 
the children’s program. 


From Principles to Steps 


Then, too, keeping as much of the instructional program as 
possible within the classroom unit is in harmony with what is 
known today about how children learn and develop best. The 
whole direction of elementary education in recent years has been 
toward the coordination and integration of learning rather than 
toward the setting up of subjectmatter into specific compartments. 
There appears to be considerable evidence, also, that children 
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learn to read best as they study materials related to the rest of their 
school program and to their daily experiences and activities, 
These are sound principles of learning to which group teaching 
within classes can contribute. Good management of group teach- 
ing, however, involves a number of steps. They are: 


1. The teacher must teach the pupils of each small group how to work 
together helpfully. 

2. There must be available in each classroom a wide variety of books 
and other reading materials so that the major reading needs of each group 
can be met. Providing such materials is necessary under any plan of organ- 
izing reading instruction. 

3- The teacher must obtain or develop for the children self-teaching ma- 
terials and show their use. 


4. The teacher must make good use of tests and diagnostic materials as a 
regular part of instruction. 


5. The teacher must encourage small group and class projects which in- 
volve reading and which the children can carry forward with a minimum of 
teacher guidance. 


6. The teacher must circulate among the groups, helping first one group, 
then another, and sometimes work thru an entire reading period with a par- 
ticular group. 


By these and other similar means it is possible to meet the 
reading needs of a typical class reasonably well. The primary 
reason for grouping children within a class is to insure that each 
child will be placed where he can work with a few other children 
who need to learn the same skills that he also needs to learn at a 
particular time, or who need to practice special skills. 

But if small group instruction in reading within a classroom is 
to be effective, the groups must be flexible and composed of dif- 
ferent children at different times for different purposes. Schemes 
of flexible grouping within a class—dividing the pupils of the class 
into four or five working groups for each of many different daily 
purposes—is of great value when skilfully managed. 

A child may work with one group for help in phonics, with 
another when studying words. He may be in an entirely different 
group when reading to an audience, or working out the dramati- 
zation of a story, or sharing books, or telling a story thru a series 
of drawings, or carrying on any number of other reading activities. 

In beginning the use of group procedures, it is wise to start 
with a few groups. Confusion, noise, and often failure result from 
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INDIVIDUALIZING GROUP INSTRUCTION 


a teacher’s desire to introduce grouping too rapidly. It is better 
still to start with only one group. While the other children carry 
out individual assignments at their desks, the teacher is giving the 
first group the kind of careful direction it needs at the beginning. 
The important element in the early stages of grouping is for the 
process itself to be successful. 


General Practices of Grouping Children 


While there are no blueprints for grouping that can be applied 
to every situation and no prescribed number of groups which 
should be organized, the following general practices, several of 
which have already been mentioned, contribute to effective group 
instruction: 


1. Know as much as possible about each child before you start grouping. 
Study the record of his achievement in the skill being developed, his reading 
interests, and his talents and abilities, for placing him in different types of 
reading groups. 

2. Learn to analyze the work and study habits of each child and to help 
each child improve his skills as needed. 

3. Prepare materials, chalkboard study directions and the like, and teach 
the children some good technics for independent work in advance of intro- 
ducing group work. This will allow the rest of the children to carry on profit- 
ably with a minimum of help while the teacher is giving his attention to the 
group he is instructing. 

4. Remember that there will always be some children who may need 
individual instruction. Other children who have reached about the same stage 
of progress in a skill may be grouped together for practice. These groups 
are flexible, and, as the children overcome their individual difficulties, they 
may be regrouped for other purposes. 

5. Not every child in the classroom needs to be in a group for special 
practice on skills. A child who has reached a satisfactory degree of proficiency 
may be encouraged to apply these abilities to his own purposes in free 
reading. 

6. Not every group needs to be carrying on the same type of reading 
activity at the same time. One group may be practicing a skill or studying a 
list of hard words. Another group may be looking up reference material. Still 
another may be reading to prepare a joint outline. Some children may gather 
in the classroom library center to select stories they are going to read aloud 
at an assembly program. One child, with a helper to read directions, may be 
working on a science experiment. A group may be planning a dramatization 
of a story the class has enjoyed. Other children, either in a group or individ- 
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ually, may be arranging exhibits for book talks to be given later to the entire 
class. While all the children are thus busy at tasks various groups have as- 
sumed, they are united by a common interest in a unit of work out of which 
these varied reading activities have flowed. 

7. Sometimes the teacher needs to work thruout the entire period as a 
member of one group, guiding and giving help and individual instruction. 
While he is thus occupied, the children in other groups carry on their own 
reading activities until such time as the teacher can come to work with them. 
During such times there might also be several children working in pairs or 
working individually at their desks depending upon their needs at the mo- 
ment. 

8. Children organized into one group for instruction in particular read- 
ing skills may move over into other reading groups when other purposes are 
to be served. For every type of group work, except that for the purpose of 
training in specific skills and knowledge, each group should have its share 
of children with special talents and well-developed abilities as well as those 
who are developing more slowly. 

g. Often it is desirable for a child to work with the children he prefers. 
Sometimes, however, the teacher may find it necessary to make suggestions 
about the composition of a group so that its membership may be properly 
balanced. 


Balance in Methods 


There is probably no one perfect method of teaching reading 
in elementary schools today. The best method, no doubt, is a com- 
bination of a number of good methods, each applied where it 
functions best for a particular child. Likewise, there is no one best 
method of organizing a reading program. Sometimes individual 
instruction should be used. Sometimes whole class instruction is in 
order. Sometimes small group instruction functions best. Schools 
with highly successful reading programs make use of all three of 
these organizing devices. 
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CHAPTER 
FOUR 


Sense from Words 


s ONE theme dominates this Yearbook, it is that of the im- 
portance of associating meaning with words and the resultant 
comprehension by learners of the meaning of the sentence and 
the printed page. But, as adults, we sometimes forget that reading 
is complicated and that getting meaning from words requires 
attention from the first day of learning to read on thruout life. 
The steps that we may be able to identify in the reading process 
all reach back into the meaning background of the learner. The 
teacher must recognize this relationship if he is to help children 
really to gain in reading power. 

This meaning background of learners is the element that ties 
the articles in Chapter IV together. The first article discusses the 
shades of meaning as reading is put to work in the thinking pro- 
cess. It emphasizes the purposes for reading that children bring to 
their task. The second article shows how phonetic analysis is used 
in the communication of thought. The third article tells how to 
teach reading to bilingual children, which is partly a problem of 
getting him to think in terms of the meanings of words in the 
second language. The final article shows clearly how one mis- 
understood word can mar the development of a whole concept. 








Reading as a Thinking Process 


By EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


2 es improvement of reading instruction begins with the study 
of individual differences and planning for differentiated in- 
struction. Basically, reading is a thinking process, mental maturity 
being essential for effective thinking in reading but not insuring 
reading ability. Furthermore, there is a wide range of differences 
in rate of mental development and in ability to learn how to think 
in reading. 


Essentials of Reading Instruction 


Among other things, the instructional leadership function of 
the elementary-school principal embraces the improvement of the 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills of language in all 
school activities. 

In basic reading-study instruction, the minimum essentials 
include the development of: 


1. Permanent and worthwhile interests in reading 


2. Independence and versatility in the use of word perception and recog- 
nition skills 


3. Specific skills, abilities, and attitudes needed for thinking and related 
aspects of comprehension. 


These three essentials are highly interrelated but this discussion 
deals primarily with the third—reading as a thinking process. 
Herein, it is assumed that teaching children how to think is an 
important goal of education. 


Comprehension: Depth, Rate, Attitudes 


In order for children to learn how to think in reading, they 
first must be clear on the purposes which they take to the task. 
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Their awareness of these purposes not only directs their attention 
into the activity, but also gives them a “set” for using selected 
reading technics to meet their comprehension needs. In short, 
purposes dictate both depth of comprehension and rate of reading. 


Depth of Comprehension 


A child must be taught how to select reading technics that 
serve his purposes. For example, he learns to do literal or assimila- 
tive reading when he wants to know the name of a plant, how high 
a certain type of airplane can fly, or other facts. That is, he does 
“sponge-type” reading to find out “what the author says.” While 
certain ‘‘levels” of thinking are needed to obtain these facts or to 
interpret a passage literally, this type of reading does not require 
the pupil to make value judgments, to relate what is read to im- 
portant ideas, or to use other “higher level” mental processes. 
From this type of reading, however, he does accumulate facts from 
which he can make inferences. 

More depth of comprehension is needed when the pupil sets 
out to determine why the author wrote the selection, to evaluate 
the author’s competency to write on the topic, to obtain facts 
rather than opinions, to evaluate the relevance of an author’s state- 
ment to a specific question, or to draw a conclusion. For example, 
many eight-year-olds can read this sentence and report what the 
author says about feeding dogs, “Give him one meal a day, and 
two when the weather is very cold.” But some eight-year-olds can- 
not decide how many meals a day a dog should have in July or in 
January! They have not learned to think critically about what the 
author says; they can do literal but not critical reading. 

One of the important instructional jobs in reading, then, is 
to teach the pupil how to set up his comprehension needs in terms 
of his purpose. He must learn when to use the literal or the criti- 
cal reading attitude and how to range between the two as his pur- 
poses vary. Commonly, in his study he might use literal reading 
technics to assimilate facts and critical reading technics to evalu- 
ate the facts." 


1 Betts, Emmett A. Foundation of Reading Instruction. Revised edition. New 


York: American Book Co., 1954. 757 p. 
Betts, Emmett A. “Guidance in the Critical Interpretation of Language.” Ele- 


mentary English 27: 9-18, 22; January 1950. 
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Rate of Reading 


The beginner in reading learns how to skim thru the lists of 
stories in the front of the book to find a story title. Later he learns 
that this sequential listing of stories is called a “Table of Con- 
tents.” Much later he uses his skimming skill to locate informa- 
tion in an index, a dictionary, an encyclopedia, a world almanac, 
a telephone directory, a timetable. In order to skim effectively, he 
thinks about appropriate key words and then uses primarily per- 
ceptual rather than conceptual skills to locate them. Since his 
purpose is to locate information, he skims at high speed. He ad- 
justs his rate to his purpose. 

When a pupil reads material at his independent, or free read- 
ing !-vel, he reads rapidly. Thus, pupils in the intermediate 
grades read Silver Chief, Robin Hood, Wild Bill Hickok, for 
thrill, adventure, and general amusement—some pupils achieving 
a speed of 800 to 1000 words a minute with excellent comprehen- 
sion. 

Many situations, however, both in and out of school, call for 
high power rather than high speed reading. This is often true of 
reading arithmetic, science, and social studies books. These study 
types of reading call for problem solving and critical thinking; for 
reflection rather than the super speed of skimming or rapid read- 
ing for general comprehension. 


How Attitudes Affect Thinking 


Within the last decade, studies have been made for the specific 
purpose of investigating the effect of the reader's attitudes upon 
his comprehension.? Some of the conclusions from these studies 
are: 


1. How a reader interprets a selection depends upon what he takes to it 
of information, of technics of inquiry, and of attitudes. 
a. Unfavorable attitudes tend to contribute to inaccurate interpreta- 
tion, to interfere with comprehension. 
b. Ideas in harmony with the learner's attitude are more easily learned. 


2 Crossen, Helen J. “Effect of the Attitudes of the Reader upon Critical Reading 
Ability.” Journal of Educational Research 42: 289-98; December 1948. 

McCaul, Robert L. “The Effect of Attitudes upon Reading Interpretation.” 
Journal of Educational Research 37: 451-57; February 1944. 
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c. Ideas contrary to attitudes contribute to confusion and irritation. 
d. The stronger the attitude, the more it influences interpretation. 


2. Attitudes influence recall of ideas. 


a. Ideas in harmony with the learner's attitudes are more likely to be 
recalled than those in conflict. 
b. Vividness of recall depends upon the strength of the attitude. 


3. The tendency to rationalize is increased to the degree that an idea con- 
flicts with attitudes. 
4. A disinclination to read on a topic is increased to the degree that at- 
titudes toward the ideas are unfavorable. 
. The older the child the more his interpretation is influenced by atti- 
tudes. 


or 


From the above and other conclusions, it appears that one of 
the starting points in improving both comprehension and rate is 
to influence attitudes. Preparation for the reading of a selection 
begins with the expression of pupils’ personal opinions. How ac- 
curately the pupils interpret and recall what they read about re- 
ligion, race, politics, strikes, conservation, teachers, parents, and 
peers depends upon their readiness, set, predisposition, or frame 
of reference. As pointed out by Glaser,’ McKillop,* and others, 
inappropriate attitudes are an important source of error in critical 
thinking. In the final analysis, critical thinking is primarily an 
attitude. 

It is axiomatic that a teacher cannot give pupils attitudes or 
concepts. Instead, he can guide their observations, discussions, and 
reading so that they form their own attitudes and make their own 
concepts. These brief suggestions are offered as a means of study- 
ing and guiding the development of attitudes: 

1. Provide opportunities for group discussions as preparation for reading. 
This use of group dynamics not only brings out concepts (accurate, hazy, or 
erroneous), but also attitudes toward the topic (favorable, indifferent, or un- 
favorable). Furthermore, group discussion can influence individual attitudes. 

2. Try to understand how pupils have arrived at a personal opinion or a 
conclusion. For gaining such insight have the individual pupil explain how 
he arrived at his answer to given problems. 


3 Glaser, Edward M. An Experiment in the Development of Critical Reading. 
Contributions to Education, No. 843. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 212 p. 

4 McKillop, Anne Selley. The Relationship Between the Reader's Attitude and 
Certain Types of Reading Response. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. 101 p. 
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3- Guide the group in stating and organizing their questions on the topic. 
4. Provide for group evaluation of conclusions reached by individuals and 
subgroups. 


Developing Critical Thinking 


Literally speaking, children have not learned to read until they 
have learned to think in reading. The presentday approach to be- 
ginning reading certainly emphasizes thinking and is a far cry 
from rote memorization of words and of ‘“‘what the story says.” 
Prerequisites to thinking include (a) an attitude of inquiry, open- 
mindedness, (b) mental maturity, (c) information or facts, (d) 
language facility, and (e) technics of inquiry. 

A child may have an inquiring mind but may lack sufficient 
mental maturity or experience to think thru a problem. Likewise, 
a child may have desirable attitudes, mental maturity, language 
facility, and a fund of unrelated information but may not know 
how to think. In other words, the possession of one or all of the 
first four of the above prerequisites does not guarantee the ability 
to think or to solve problems. Parents and teachers must guide the 
child in learning how to think. 

There is evidence that some children begin to reason by the 
age of two and that they are well underway in the development of 
this ability by the age of six or seven. Therefore, guidance in 
critical thinking may begin when the child is admitted to school, 
whether it be kindergarten or first grade. Of course, how much 
can be done at these age levels depends in a large measure upon 
the mental maturity, interests, and experiences of the pupils. At 
least it is profitable to give specific guidance in critical thinking to 
the upper group, especially the superior and the gifted. 


Stating a Problem 


The child who wants to know how long a turtle can stay un- 
der water, why birds go South, why bees make honey, what makes 
an airplane stay up, how people learned to read and write, or 
what happens next in the story has a need for thinking. While 
these needs cannot be imposed by authority, they can be used as 
springboards for serious thinking. 

Essentials of straight thinking are the identification of prob- 
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lems and clear statements of them. Then, as pupils further explore 
the new areas of learning, they usually need to revise and extend 
their questions. Not only do the pupils need to review what they 
want to know, but also they need to review their statements of 
facts and opinions on the topic made before locating and evaluat- 
ing new information. 


Telling the Difference Between Fact and Opinion 


Many discussions by both children and adults are fruitless 
because they do not differentiate between fact and opinion. This 
difficulty stems from two sources: First, they may not be aware 
of the differences between verifiable statements and expressions 
of opinion. Second, they may not be aware of the differences be- 
tween the language used to report facts and the language used to 
state opinions. 

Here are some examples of facts and opinions taken from ele- 
mentary-school textbooks: 


Egypt is in the northeast corner of the continent of Africa by the Red Sea. 
(Verifiable) 

William Bradford was one of the greatest men in the settlement. (Opinion) 
The first fish were probably caught by hand and eaten raw. (Opinion) 

In 1947 an American-made rocket traveled more than 1000 miles an hour. 
(Verifiable) 


In a sense, the child’s ability to do critical thinking begins 
when he is able to tell the difference between his opinion and the 
available facts on a topic. Without this ability, the child is handi- 
capped in drawing conclusions, or making generalizations. 


Evaluating Relevance of Statements 


Children are guided in their reading by the questions arising 
from their needs. As they obtain facts by observation and reading, 
they first test statements to find out whether they are facts or opin- 
ions. Then they test facts for how much they contribute to the 
answer. This testing requires the pupils to keep their purposes 
uppermost in their minds as they read—no easy feat! 

In testing the relevance of facts, the children need to find 
answers to these questions: 
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1. What does the author say? 

2. Did his statement answer my question? 

3. How can I use this statement? 

4. What other facts did he give that will help to answer my question? 


The ability to evaluate the relevance of a statement to a ques- 
tion appears to develop gradually. The five- or six-year-old, for 
example, must learn how to list statements in a sequence and how 
to dictate a letter or an experience in a proper sequence. As the 
child gradually accumulates experience related to a topic, he 
learns to accept ideas that are highly relevant to his question and 
to reject those totally unrelated. By the time he has achieved 
“third-reader level” ability, he is usually prepared to tell the dif- 
ference between a highly relevant statement and one remotely rele- 
vant. With more experience, he learns to evaluate the degree of 
relevance a statement or selection has to his purpose. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that these experiences are accumulated 
under teacher guidance. 


Drawing Conclusions 


Before a child draws a conclusion, or makes a generalization, 
he has learned to do a lot of thinking. He gets his biggest dividend 
in critical thinking when he draws a conclusion and tests it. At 
the same time, he really calls on his higher mental processes in 
order to make the necessary inferences from the facts he has ob- 
tained. In drawing a conclusion, he finds it necessary to under- 
stand the relationships between ideas. He finds himself no longer 
dealing with things he can taste, hear, touch, smell, see; instead, 
he is dealing with abstractions. 

The pupil may use inference to (a) generalize from related 
facts, (b) reason from a cause-effect or an effect-cause relationship, 
or (c) reason from analogy. In most situations he is likely to use 
more than one of these methods of drawing inferences to arrive at 
a conclusion. 

In reading about athletes, for example, children may identify 
enough related facts to conclude that a good sport accepts an um- 
pire’s judgment or a star performer knows the value of teamwork. 
Or, they may use related facts to solve a mystery, to decide how 
Mac or son became part of a proper name or how dictatorships 
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fall. Before pupils can generalize from related facts, they learn 
to identify facts, to sift out related facts, to obtain enough facts, 
and to decide whether the facts are typical. 

Children are dealing with cause-effect relationships when they 
consider the relationship between the diet (cause) and the health 
(effect) of their pets. When they discover the relationship between 
heat (cause) and expansion of air (effect), they can understand 
(apply) why bicycles tires may need to be inflated in cold whether. 

When children observe that a candle flame dies when it is cov- 
ered with a glass tumbler, they begin with a fact (effect) and try 
to find out the cause. Or they begin with the fact that ivory is 
expensive (effect) and investigate supply, cost of importing, and 
demand to arrive at the cause or causes. 

The use of reading for bibliotherapy assumes not only that the 
child senses certain cause-effect relationships, but also that he 
can reason by analogy. Whatever the purpose, the use of analogy 
is fraught with weaknesses and dangers. For example, the child 
reads that the River Don moves as slowly as cold molasses, that the 
Connecticut River is as calm as an absent-minded old cow chew- 
ing her cud, that the swishing, muddy Yellow River crawls like a 
rattlesnake, that a modern chemist is somewhat like a magician of 
old, or some other double-headed comparison. To use analogy cor- 
rectly, the child must sense the meaning and limitations of figura- 
tive language; he must sense in what respects the two situations are 
alike, and are not alike, and he must be aware of the uses and mis- 
uses of figures of speech. 

Making generalizations is not as simple as putting two toys 
with two more toys to make four toys. Generalizations are made 
when the objects are not present, when only inferences are pos- 
sible. Since concepts are the materials of reading, it appears that 
learning how to conceptualize is the essence of learning to read. 


Organizing Information 
In the completed process of reading for a purpose, the pupil 
has taken these steps: 


1. Stated the problem clearly and revised it 

2. Found authentic sources of information relevant to the problem 
3. Separated statements of opinion from statements of fact 

4. Tested statements for relevance to the problem 
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5. Made generalizations and tested them 
6. Organized the information. 


The information may be organized in the form of graphs, 
charts, outlines, or summaries. Regardless of the form, the organ- 
ization requires the perception of relationships between ideas. In 
outlining, for example, the child must learn to evaluate coordi- 
nate ideas for main headings and for subheadings. He must learn 
to keep subideas coordinate to each other and also relevant to the 
main idea. Thus, the organization of information reflects the qual- 
ity of thinking that has taken place. 


Emphasis on Meaning 


One of the major differences between the teaching of reading 
today and that of a generation or more ago is the emphasis given 
to meaning. Today, teachers realize that word perception and 
recognition depends upon knowing the word—its use as well as its 
pronunciation. And today, teachers are concerned with compre- 
hension not only as literal, but also as critical interpretation. Fur- 
thermore, teachers have better understandings of child develop- 
ment and ranges of differences in development as they affect learn- 
ing to read. All of this emphasis on meaning is consistent with the 
preparation of children to become effective citizens. 

To develop thinking skills, teachers are going beyond the cov- 
ers of a single textbook. When they use basic readers, they differ- 
entiate instruction not only in terms of reading achievement, but 
also in terms of needs. For this reason, they encourage pupils to 
set up purposes which may not be served entirely by a selection in 
the basic reader. These purposes are used to evaluate the basic 
reader selections and to serve as a springboard into the wide read- 
ing of literature in the larger sense. 

This whole emphasis on meaning is eliminating dead-end rote 
memorization and is putting learning on a sound systematic basis. 
Only a generation ago, there was great concern over the child who 
could not pronounce words. Today, verbalism is dwarfing that 
conéern, for it appears that textbook authors, test makers, and 
teachers have been guilty of failing to identify children who need 
help on comprehension. 
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Fun with Words 


By LORNA REED 
Reading Consultant 

East Williston, Long Island 
and East Orange, New Jersey 


and DONALD S. KLOPP 
Principal, Franklin School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


HEN the sun warms the water, the water evaporates,” the 
first-graders were writing. “When the water vapor is cooled, 
it condenses and it rains.” 

These first-graders were having fun with words. They were 
a bright group who wanted to know the “why” of everything. 
They enjoyed making and correctly labeling diagrams about such 
a phenomenon as the water cycle. They liked to use long words 
correctly in their speech, and were fascinated when their word- 
attack skill enabled them to read and write such words. 

Another group of first-graders gathered round their teacher 
at the chalkboard as she said: “We're going to take a bus trip. 
Settle back comfortably in your seats and look out the window 
at all the sights. Let’s see if we can read the signs we see along 
the road.” She wrote rapidly on the board such familiar signs as, 
“Danger—Road under Repair,” “Speed Limit—4o,” “House for 
Sale,” “Detour,” and many more. A visitor watching the lesson 
whispered, ‘Surely these children can’t read all those signs.”” But 
immediately almost all the hands went up and the children nearly 
burst in their eagerness to read the signs. 


Putting Sounds to Use 


Both these classes and many others of the writers’ acquaintance 
had been taught to read thru the use of one of the good series of 
basal readers, supplemented from the beginning by a much more 
direct teaching of phonics than the manuals called for. No one 
system of phonics had been followed. The teachers had tried to 
familiarize themselves with the two essential ingredients of good 
phonics teaching—the children and the language. They accepted 
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the broad dictionary definition of phonics as “the science of speech 
sounds and their representation.” Two guiding principles were 
followed: 


1. They made sure the children had fun. 

2. They made sure that every element of phonics which was introduced 
was immediately put to use in the communication of thought. This communi- 
cation of thought was in every case geared to the vital interests and needs of 
the children. 


The introduction to phonics in the first few days of school in- 
volved the names of the pupils. What is more important than 
one’s name! Shortly the Thorndike principle of “practice with 
pleasure’ was applied thru songs and chants about letters and 
letter sounds until most of the children not only could identify 
a friend by his initials, but also could write the first letter of many 
miniature toys in the teacher's toy chest, and could help mother 
locate items when they went shopping with her at the super- 
market. 

More fun with words soon grew out of a rich variety of games. 
For example, one class named their hamster ‘Sleepy.’ The teacher 
said, “You can read that name!” So she wrote on the board Weepy, 
Sleepy, Creepy. Hands shot up proudly to win the privilege of 
pointing to their hamster’s real name. More important, the chil- 
dren explained why they were sure of the answer. That matter 
of being sure is one of the reasons, the writers believe, why early 
phonics seems to give children a good head start on reading and 
writing. Written English is so complicated that it can be just a 
mass of confusion to little children. Fortunately most of our con- 
sonant sounds are consistent and dependable. Thoro knowledge 
of these sounds gives children a sense of security that paves the 
way for more difficult ones. 

Reading from his book a child would say, “Sam and Jenny 
ran to the—tree.”’ Why did the reader pause? He may have for- 
gotten the word tree, and to his discomfort, the accompanying 
picture showed, in addition to a tree, a house, a barn, and a fence 
that children might have run to. Suddenly he realized that only 
one thing there could begin with ¢. 

That was only the beginning. The short vowel sounds were 
mastered early in first grade—one at a time. “Those tricky old 
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vowels have lots of sounds, but usually a says 4 for apple. Try that 
first if you come to a new word.” The children had fun reading 
and writing little words like cat, Sam, mop, ten, pill, cub. At first 
it was hard work for some children, but is anything more fun than 
hard work when one can see some ice cut? They drew pictures for 
the words, acted them out, and matched them with little toys or 
other objects. They played games which placed the words in nat- 
ural context. “A cat can (bun, rug, run).’”” Which makes sense, “A 
cop has a hat on,” or “A mop has a hat on”? The children got 
some good laughs out of that game, just as they do out of any of 
the hundred-odd games gathered and developed by the authors 
to make phonetics “fun-etics.””4 

Once that first step is taken and the children realize that they 
can “read” words just by say.ng the sounds from left to right, most 
of them advance rapidly. They learn that vowels “say their own 
names’’ sometimes, the principle of ‘‘magic e” and the use of other 
silent letters, what r does to vowels, and how letters combine to 
make new sounds. 

While “sounds” are helping pupils to learn new sight words, 
their growing stock of sight words helps them learn even more 
“sounds.” It works both ways. 

Soon mothers report with delight that the children are “‘sound- 
ing out words and reading signs wherever they go.” Before the 
end of the first year most of the children are reading many library 
books, as well as their readers, and are rapidly closing the gap be- 
tween the demands of their intellectual curiosity and their read- 
ing skill to satisfy these demands. Even the slowest can take an 
active part in reading about class projects. If the class is studying 
about railroads, members learn easily to recognize the names of 
the different kinds of cars—box, refrigerator, gondola, tank, hop- 
per, engine, passenger, caboose. When the class runs a grocery 
store, the children prepare daily lists of purchases, and put labels 
and price marks on their merchandise. When a restaurant is 


1 Space does not permit elaboration on many of these phonetically oriented 
games. Only a few of the names of the games themselves can be listed at this time: 
matching pictures of foods and their names; identifying most common makes of 
automobiles; teacher-pupil joint reading of a story; I have something that starts 
with ——-; identifying parts of the human body; identifying flavors of ice cream; 
matching animal pictures (or toys) and their names. 
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opened, they read and write advertising slogans and menus. Mis- 
reading a menu can bring immediate unhappy consequences. 


In Other Grades 


In the second and third grades more and more children become 
completely independent readers. Even when this early independ- 
ence is reached, there is still more challenging fun with words 
ahead. The children enjoy words and word games and the feeling 
of sharpening their skill, preparing for the next higher stage of 
comprehension and interpretation. 

Language power grows thru two fundamental approaches, 
reading for information and reading for pleasure. In science, so- 
cial studies, and other work-type reading, as well as in reading 
for pleasure, children are learning to “think with the author” be- 
cause they understand the words he uses. They are enriching 
their concepts and enlarging their vocabularies. Their skill has 
helped them to read easily the words already in their speaking 
vocabulary. Recall that even in the first grade they began to add 
to their “use vocabulary’ words like evaporation and conden- 
sation. 

In the fourth and fifth grades, pupils meet many new words 
in their reading. The context will give clues-to the meaning of 
such words, but cannot help with pronunciation. They must also 
know how to use aids to pronunciation. It follows that functional 
learning should go hand in hand with systematic learning. Func- 
tional learning follows the pattern of interests and subjectmatter 
areas. Systematic learning follows the pattern of our complicated 
language. Both help to swell the ever growing vocabulary. Each 
supports the other, and neither type of learning need be dry nor 
dull. 


The Systematic Approach 


Consider briefly one phase of the systematic approach in the 
middle grades and how it logically unlocks doors to understanding. 
Syllables and phonograms are taught not in any set, detailed 
order but generally according to the principle of “the most com- 
mon first.’ Short vowels should be met before long vowels. Closed 
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short vowel syllables im, lib, non are taught before open long 
vowel syllables re, no, ma. 

Meeting and understanding the syllables tion and ous will lead 
pupils to collect words employing these suffixes. There is fun in 
choosing, say, five words that describe Santa Claus. Soon we are 
making inductive generalizations about both tion (noun) and ous 
(adjective) words. Bui now, why do some words end in ous (fa- 
mous) and some in eous (courageous)? Pupils are entitled to know. 
The answer lies in phonics. 

Soon the pupils become word detectives, and the dictionary 
is a key that unlocks mysteries. Why do some words end in ous 
(garrulous) and others in us (bonus)? No doubt other pupils have 
been noticing similarity of sounds in various suffixes: tion (action); 
cious (vicious); tious (cautious). 

Meaning clues develop rapidly. Little detectives are fascinated 
with the chain of discovery in dictation, dictator, dictaphone, 
phonics, phonograph, telephone, television. Or we can branch from 
dictation, to dictate, to predict. Even the sky is not the limit to 
word collectors: heliograph, telescope, telebinocular, altimeter. 
As absorbing as stamp collecting, word collecting is higher in 
broad educational value and lower in cost. 


A Challenge for Pupils and for Teachers 


Even fourth-graders are susceptible to the “word detective” 
bug. A superintendent, seeing them in action observed, “But that 
is usually high-school work, isn’t it?” Fun in learning has a way of 
leaping over traditional grade lines and fences in the search for 
greener pastures. 

Those who have never tried or seen in action this double- 
barreled attack of a systematic and functional approach are quite 
unaware of the capabilities of young children. First-graders, for 
ex: ‘aple, can read and write with ease material which would ordi- 
narily be considered appropriate for children in higher grades. 
Psychologists say that most of us use only a relatively small per- 
cent of our ability. One necessary condition for greater use of 
children’s power is for school people to challenge their own meth- 
ods and their own standards. 
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Teaching Reading to the Bilingual Child 


By WILLIAM R. PATTERSON 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

and EUGENIA JOYCE 
Second-Grade Teacher 


Mercedes Public Schools 
Mercedes, Texas 


B EFORE a child learns to read, he learns the spoken word. Thus, 
the teacher points to a desk and says the word, desk. He 
then points to the printed word attached to the desk and again says 
desk. The child repeats the word and answers in a complete sen- 
tence, “This is a desk.” Is this the right procedure? Is it sufficient? 
In many instances such a procedure is not enough and a more 
effectual program for guiding the bilingual child in learning to 
read English is needed. Trying to develop such a plan concerns 
many teachers. 


Get Parents To Help 


In a second-grade class of children from Latin-American homes 
the seeming lack of cooperation and encouragement from the 
home is a big problem. Too often, even when the parents can 
speak English to the child, the boy or girl is still expected to use 
Spanish in the home. Thus, the child is deprived of the essential 
practice needed in building an adequate speaking vocabulary. 

To overcome this obstacle, the teacher holds a general meet- 
ing with parents and tries to convey to them the idea that using 
English informally at home is important. Following the meeting 
with parents, the teacher visits the homes of the children thruout 
the year: In addition, planned programs which are given for the 
parents by the class emphasize the use of English. 


From Speaking Spanish to Reading English 


The crux of the bilingual problem is getting pupils to think 
in the second language. Helping the Spanish-speaking child think 
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in English terms is difficult. Strong motivation may help. To the 
teacher falls the responsibility of creating in the child so keen a 
desire to speak and read English that thinking in this language 
will be the natural result. 


Letting the Child Talk 


No evidence from research is available on the correlation of 
the number of English words a child knows and his success in 
reading. However, Tireman suggests that, from his experience, 
400 to 600 words seem to be a reasonable number to be mastered 
by Spanish-speaking children in a readiness program.’ Conse- 
quently, postponing reading instruction, as such, until basic vo- 
cabulary is developed supports the thesis of not permitting chil- 
dren to approach a task until they are ready for it. 

A speaking vocabulary is learned thru actual meaningful par- 
ticipation rather than thru parrot-like repetition. For instance, let 
the child talk. Give him opportunities to express himself by using 
show and tell sessions, story hours, and dramatics. Praise his sim- 
plest sentence and withhold criticism. Remember that the work 
of putting words together to convey meaning is a feat for the be- 
ginner in any language. Create situations that provide meaning- 
ful participation for the child. The alert teacher does much to 
encourage the child thru listening. As the boy or girl reads or 
tells a story, the children act it out and later add the words. This 
gives them good practice. 


Using Pictures 


Pictures may be used to guide the development of the speak- 
ing vocabulary. First, the teacher shows a picture of a boy and 
asks, “Who is in the picture?” The children reply, “It is Tom.” 
The teacher then asks, “What is Tom doing?” The class responds, 
“Tom is eating breakfast.” The teacher then asks, “What is Tom 
eating for breakfast?” To which the class replies, ““Tom is eating 
cereal, toast, and fruit.” The teacher asks, “Is this a good break- 
fast?” The children answer, “This is a good breakfast.” 


1 Tireman, L. S. Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico, 1948. p. 68. 
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Using Experience Charts 


After some practice on such sentences, the teacher writes the 
sentences on the chalkboard or on a chart tablet and labels the 
sentences “A Story about Tom.” The class and individuals read 
the story. Many little experience charts are built in this manner 
and read by the class. These charts use words familiar to the chil- 
dren and gradually introduce the vocabulary necessary for read- 
ing books. Reading then becomes a successful venture. 

As progress is made, the teacher begins to use the student's 
own words and sentences in the charts. These charts then serve as 
his first actual reading experience. The successful use of experience 
charts with the bilingual child seems to be in the understanding 
the teacher has of the different backgrounds of the children. 


Using English on the Playground 


In informal situations such as the play period, the child is 
likely to unconsciously use his first language. The teacher’s role 
here is to remind but not reprimand or assume the role of war- 
den. For example, while playing ball, one boy hits the ball and 
his team shouts, “Correli, correli!’’ The teacher should shout, 
“Run, run!” Gradually the children will follow and often model 
their speech after that of the teacher. 


Basic Methods 


The actual procedure of teaching reading—the introduction 
of words, the development of complete sentences, silent reading 
for thought, oral reading to an audience—seems to be about the 
same for all children with these modifications for bilingual chil- 


dren: 


1. Introduce fewer words at a time. 

2. Do not take it for granted that the child knows the meaning of the 
word. 

3. Use simple words in explaining meaning. 

4. Use easy reading material. 

5. Enliven the story. 

6. Adapt methods as the situation demands. 
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As an example of special procedures, consider whether or not 
one meaning or several meanings of a word should be presented 
at the same time. A workable procedure for bilingual children 
seems to be the stressing of only the one meaning as it arises un- 
less the child is aware of different meanings. 

Similar to procedures of teaching reading, the major goals of 
reading are the same for bilingual children as for children with 
a single language background. Good teaching may be directed 
toward strengthening a child’s concern about and desire for read- 
ing, and guiding him in the acquisition of skills and abilities and 
choosing materials so that what the child reads has meaning to 
him in terms of his past, present, and potential future experiences. 
These goals may be approached thru the following steps: 


1. Establishing a background for successful interpretation of a story by 
calling upon past experiences of the children, clarifying essential concepts, 
and presenting both old and new printed symbols to assure development of 
meanings 

2. Guiding the interpretation of the story in class groups thru discussion 
of what is read in terms of previous experiences of members 

3. Extending skills in reading, thinking, and using language to express 
what is recognized, what is felt, and what is valued 

4. Carrying on activities to extend the child’s interest in reading and 
widening his background for comprehending the printed page.! 


Teacher as Model 


The concluding suggestion is that teachers of bilingual chil- 
dren should be aware that they, more so than teachers of uni- 
lingual children, serve as guides and models for their pupils. The 
teacher has the responsibility to meet this challenge. 

To summarize, teaching bilingual children to read is not a 
job for the faint-hearted. All the elements of teaching unilingual 
children are there plus the modifications that are needed to guide 
them from the second language to English. Bilingual children 
need to be especially strongly motivated and the whole school day 
needs to be planned around supporting them in their efforts to 
learn English. Such demands call for the best in a teacher. 





1 The ideas are from notes of a lecture given by Professor Carson McGuire, 
Department of Educational Psychology, University of Texas, 1954. 
} y BY ) 954 
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Making Meaning Clear 
By LOU E. STOUGH 


Teacher 
Youngstown, Ohio 


” order to help children to grow in word mastery, we must be 
sure to take nothing for granted. One misunderstood word 
can mar the comprehension of a whole passage or the development 
of a complete concept. It is our business to help children to ex- 
plore new meanings of the words they encounter, to clarify ob- 
scure expressions, and to develop keen visual and auditory dis- 
crimination. 


Clarifying Idiomatic Expressions 


Each idiomatic expression needs to be made clear as it is met 
if children are to read with true understanding. The boy who 
thought that the old sailor was spinning a yarn because his wife 
kept sheep was trying to make clear in his own mind the possible 
significance of the words. How else is meaning to be conveyed 
in such instances other than by enlarging the pupil’s grasp of 
idiomatic expression? Here is the teacher’s cue for discussion of 
the phrase people use to refer to telling a tale. 


Good Auditory Discrimination 


To continue in the nautical vein, in one story the seamen were 
said to subsist on a diet of “bully beef and hardtack.”’ There was 
general agreement that bully beef was probably roughly equiva- 
lent to our corned beef. But there was also agreement, on the pu- 
pils’ part, that hardtack was a kind of candy. When the teacher 
pointed out that this constituted a rather poorly balanced menu, 
the class was quick to see that hardtack might have another 
meaning. 

One lad was sure that this was true, for he observed, “I know 
that hardtack must have another meaning, for I heard my mother 
tell about a man who died of a hardtack.” If children are to un- 
derstand what they read, they must understand what they hear. 
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And that is where the teacher's task lies. The child who has heard 
only slovenly pronunciation cannot be expected to make the neces- 
sary distinction between hardtack and heart-attack. But the audi- 
tory differences constitute only a part of the problem to be met. 
There are still the ramifications of multiple meanings to be ex- 
plored. Such exploration must be the heart of the reading pro- 
gram. 

To illustrate the point of auditory discrimination further, 
there was the experience of the little second-grader who loved to 
go on errands for her teacher. She beamed proudly as she an- 
nounced, “My teacher says that when you come to discuss art ma- 
terials with her, will you please bring your cat along.’ She had 
not heard the slight difference between “Bring your catalog” and 
“Bring your cat along.”’ Puzzling persons, these teachers! We need 
to watch our enunciation if children are to grow in vocabulary. 

Good auditory discrimination can help to clear many confu- 
sions in the mind of the immature reader. The girl who stated 
that ‘‘a sentry is a man who stands on guard outside a palace for 
one hundred years” was in need of such aid. She thought she had 
followed directions for helping herself. First, she had looked up 
the unfamiliar word, sentry, in the glossary, and learned that it 
meant one who stood on guard. But this bit of information had 
become confused in her mind with her previous knowledge of 
the word, century, as a span of one hundred years. Here was the 
teacher’s opportunity to write the words on the board, with mean- 
ings beside each, and to let the child hear both used properly. 
Only thus can distinctions be made clear. 


Good Visual Discrimination 


Even we adults find that precise differentiations escape us 
occasionally. Little wonder, then, that children meet such difficul- 
ties oftener than we do. The sentence in the book read, “The hero 
was strong and brave, moreover.” To the boy who had been asked 
to read aloud a sentence that would describe the main person in 
the story, it appeared to read: “The hero was strong and brave. 
More over.” A period instead of a comma; quite a fine discrimina- 
tion, that. 
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Here was an interesting story, all about airplanes. The class 
was alert, reading silently to find the answers to questions about 
certain events in the story. In response to the query, “What hap- 
pened while Bob was looking out the window?” Maude read tri- 
umphantly, ‘““The plane landed and out jumped the alligator.” 
The class was aroused instantly. ‘““That can’t be right! Alligators 
don’t jump out of airplanes.” The teacher suggested a rereading. 
This time, Maude was slightly less exuberant, “The plane landed 
and out jumped the elevator.” Dissension again. This time, the 
comment was, ‘No, indeed! An elevator is a box that goes up- 
stairs.” How would you define elevator? More to the point, how 
would you help Maude and her classmates achieve the discrimina- 
tion that is the only road to understanding? The words which 
have led to the confusion, alligator, elevator, aviator, might be 
written on the chalkboard; they should be used in illustrative 
sentences; they should not be ignored. 

Good visual discrimination is vital to getting meaning. The 
girl who convulsed the class by reading the statement, “The organ- 
ist at the wedding played some scared music,” needed help in see- 
ing the difference between sacred and scared. When she had seen 
these words written side by side and had heard them used cor- 
rectly, a step had been taken in the direction of greater under- 
standing. 

Poor visual discrimination may lead to gross misunderstanding. 
When Louise reported to the group which was studying dairying 
that, “milk is pasteurized at a temperature of 165 disagrees,” she 
was not being funny by intention. What she needed was assistance 
in learning to make fine discriminations between words. After 
the words, degrees and disagrees, had been written on the board 
and discussed by the class, less obscurity remained. 

We can help children to grow in range and accuracy of vocabu- 
lary by showing them the relationships between words, and by 
helping them to see how words are built. When mutiny and muti- 
neer appeared in the same story, they were printed on the board, 
one below the other, to indicate their common root, thus: 


MUTINY 
MUTINEER 


Then, to help enlarge the use of this technic for learning words, 
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came the question, “What other words do you know that follow a 
similar pattern?” The list was enlarged to include: 


MOUNTAIN ENGINE 
MOUNTAINEER ENGINEER 


There was further opportunity to teach another sort of discrimi- 
nation when someone suggested the word, millionaire. 


A Word at a Time 


Perhaps you are thinking that this is all very amusing, but 
that the exploration and discussion of individual words takes more 
time than the busy teacher can spare. It is true that this method 
of teaching reading takes time, but how could it be better spent? 
How else can desirable methods of word attack be developed? 
The child’s vocabulary grows a word at a time. 

When we help children to see and understand the relation- 
ships between words, when we help them learn to know how to 
discover the various meanings a word may have, when we clarify 
idiomatic expressions, and when we aid in the development of 
good auditory and visual discrimination, we are helping to make 
meaning clear. 





The major problem in the intermediate grades is word meaning. 
Direct instruction in new vocabulary of the books used in the class will 
enlarge the vocabulary as rapidly as efforts at word derivation methods. 
Skim new material for unknown words, and teach the meanings through 
illustration before the child reads. Unless the child knows word mean- 
ings, he cannot make the images necessary for understanding and appre- 
ciation. If the word meaning problems in a textbook are much too hard 
for the slow learners, it may be desirable to read the material aloud to 
them, translating hard words. 


—DONALD DURRELL, “Skills Instruction in Intermediate Grade Reading.” 
The National Elementary Principal, December, 1949. p. 18. 
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CHAPTER 
FIVE 


Reading 
in Other Curriculum Areas 


N.: many years ago, classroom teachers taught reading almost 
exclusively in the periods scheduled for it. When they were teach- 
ing in other curriculum areas or if the upper grades were depart- 
mentalized, they largely ignored reading skills. Today the opposite 
is true. Teachers in all fields generally accept responsibility for 
teaching the reading skills peculiar to a subject. 

Special vocabulary and special concepts of a subject must be 
developed and learned. This means that work on vocabulary and 
concepts is necessary before children can fully comprehend the 
material of the several fields. The children need to learn how to 
use the reference tools for the particular area of study. Another 
type of skill important in subjectmatter fields is adapting the rate 
of a child’s reading to the purpose of his reading. 

The teacher can enrich the reading program by capitalizing 
on the many interests of his pupils thru recognizing the relatedness 
of all subjects to reading. Most children are curious and eager to 
get on with the activity of “finding out.” Their searching carries 
them on almost unendingly. The various areas of the curriculum 
offer abundant opportunity for the children to explore fully their 
interests. 





How Science Contributes to the 
Reading Program 


By GRACE DUNLAP, 
MARY V. CREWE, HELEN B. MARTIN 


Classroom Teachers 


and AUSTIN BALTZ 
Supervising Principal 
Oak Grove Public School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


» yo science program is a definite aid to the reading program 
because it develops many meaningful concepts. Some of the 
ways concepts are developed are described in the following three 
experiences which took place in first- and second-grade classrooms. 


Studying about the Seasons 


One day the children were very excited about the heavy fog 
that had enshrouded them on their way to school. They were eager 
to learn about the fog, what it was, and what caused it. Of course, 
the natural thing for the teacher to ask was what the fog looked 
like to the children. Many different answers were given, such as 
smoke, a big cloud, tiny raindrops, and just something wet. 

The children had reached school by bus, in the family car, or 
on foot. They were asked how the fog affected them. The children 
who walked told of their experience of having to walk slowly and 
having to be careful when crossing the street. Those who came by 
bus and family car told of the need for driving slowly with the 
headlights on. All the children realized the necessity of wearing 
raincoats and rubbers. 

When did the children see the fog? They saw it in the morning 
when it was cool. The cooling of the wet air must have created the 
fog. They remembered the windows at home when mother was 
cooking dinner—how sometimes they could not see thru them. 
The steam on the windows was like the fog; it was very wet air. 
They watched the steam coming from the cooking units in the 
school cafeteria. With these experiences as a background we made 
an experience chart using these new words: fog, wet, cloud. 
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Securing Specimens for an Aquarium 


One day last fall while the children were looking thru and en- 
joying our many beautifully illustrated natural science books for 
recreational reading, John asked if the class could make a pond 
aquarium—acquire specimens directly from their natural sur- 
roundings. , 

We already had goldfish and turtles to watch, to care for, and 
to read about, but they had come from a pet shop. Now, this would 
be something quite different—a firsthand experience—and it 
could be done because a stream was within walking distance of 
our school. 

John read as much as he could from his book about making 
the pond aquarium. (We called ours a stream aquarium when it 
was made.) After John showed the illustrations, the other children 
became just as anxious to make it as he was. 

Later we did more research using many easy science books, a 
nature study guide, a nature atlas, and an encyclopedia. After 
reading to find out just what was needed, where to get it, how to 
set it up, and how to care for it, we decided to go down to the 
stream in the woods the first clear day. 

The next day was a beautiful, sunny, warm day, so we started 
out on our field trip—the go children, the student teacher, and 
the classroom teacher. Our equipment consisted of a large pail, 
several glass jars, and a trowel. Upon arriving at the stream, the 
children were delighted to gather the water plants, to scoop up 
the mud and the sand, and to catch as many little water creatures 
as they could with the glass jars. The children filled the pail with 
the stream water and used it to preserve their catch. 

When we got back to the school, the children began to place 
everything in the glass tank just as they had read that it should 
be done. If anyone was not sure, he referred to one of the science 
books. After much hard work, the aquarium was finished but the 
water was too muddy for the little creatures to be seen, The chil- 
dren were not worried, tho, for they had read that it was supposed 
to clear up by the next day because the mud and sand would go 
to the bottom. 

The next morning the water in the stream aquarium was clear. 
The children were delighted. Two little fish, dozens of tiny snails, 
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a fat coffee bug, and two water striders seemed to be quite at 
home. The water plants with their roots in the mud and sand and 
their green leaves floating on the surface would provide the oxy- 
gen for the little creatures, and the snails would keep the bottom 
clean. 

The aquarium was well balanced and the children enjoyed 
watching and caring for it during the next two or three months. 
They needed only to add fresh stream water to it about every 
three weeks. 

Our school publishes a paper, the Acorn, and each room con- 


tributes. This story about our trip to the stream was in the autumn 
issue. 


DOWN BY THE STREAM 


We walked down to a stream in 
the woods. We gathered grasses and 
wild flowers to bring back. We 
helped Mrs. Cole get the water, the 
mud, the plants, and the animals to 
make a stream aquarium. 

Miss Crewe took our pictures. 

Bobby Kresge 
Grade 2 
Miss Crewe 


All go children bought copies of the paper, took them home, 
and read the article to their parents and neighbors. 

This short field trip to a nearby stream had provided a fine op- 
portunity for three types of reading; recreational, curriculum, and 
news. Of course, sound reading procedures, technics, and skills 
were used and taught during the regular class periods (with basic 
and supplementary reading texts) to make these children inde- 


pendent readers before they could read for information or just 
for fun. 


Observing the Life Cycle of a Moth 


In one second-grade classroom the children became very much 
interested in insects and their life cycles. In the fall they brought 
caterpillars into the schoolroom and with the help of science 
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books, they were able to identify the species and provide the 
proper food for development until the cocoons were spun. 

Pictures of the large Cecropia moth especially interested some 
of the youngsters and they were anxious to secure a cocoon. They 
were delighted when, one day in February, Loren proudly brought 
a fine specimen into the schoolroom. He explained that he had 
found it on a maple tree and had almost passed it by because it 
looked just like a part of the branch. 

The cocoon was carefully watched; it provided the basis of 
many discussions and reading lessons. Questions were raised about 
the construction of the cocoon, what was happening to the cater- 
pillar while he was in it, whether he was alive, how he would get 
out, and numerous others. Answers were found in easy elementary 
science books and in the encyclopedia. 

One morning, just as the youngsters were beginning their work 
for the day, one little boy shouted, “Look! There is something 
crawling on the cocoon.” Sure enough, the Cecropia moth had 
emerged, but he did not look like the pictures in the science 
books. His dull, damp wings drooping limply at his sides made 
him seem much smaller than the pictures suggested that he would 
be. 

As the children watched the Cecropia dry and groom his wings 
in the sunlight, they searched thru the books for all the stories and 
pictures about him that they could find. Then they set up an at- 
tractive display on the reading table. 

Children from other second-grade rooms in our school became 
curious; so, we decided to invite the other sections to visit our 
room during the day. As these classes visited the room, various 
children, chosen by the group, described the life cycle of the 
Cecropia, told where he had been found and all about his emer- 
gence from the cocoon. As they talked, they referred to pictures 
and stories which they had found in the science books. 

This experience, under the heading of science, provided the 
incentive for much independent and group reading. It also helped 
in the development of concepts so that words such as moist, vel- 
vety, and clinging had a rich meaning. Finally, practice in both 
oral and written language, centering around a common experi- 
ence and purpose, resulted from the experience. 








Stimulating Interest in Reading thru 
Personal Experiences of Pupils 


By BETTY F. HENDERSON 
Second-Grade Teacher 

Chambliss Children’s House 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


2 ey story is about a second grade of 4o children. According 
to standardized tests and to the teacher’s observations, eight 
of these children were struggling with learning to read, eight were 
reading first-grade readers fairly well, 12 were reading second- 
grade readers successfully, and 12 were reading exceedingly well. 
But some of them read only when required to do so and they 
seemed to have no particular interest in reading on their own. 
Several of the best readers needed constant encouragement to 
become interested in other activities. 

With this class my problem was, How can I plan reading ac- 
tivities to care for various degrees of success and types of inter- 
ests? I knew that learning must start with a desire or need. 
Therefore, in addition to the formal teaching of four groups in 
their basic readers, experience reading was added to the program. 


Reading Lessons Developed from Pupils’ Experiences 


These reading stories grew out of an immediate experience or 
interest of the class and used words already familiar to the chil- 
dren from their basic readers or words which could easily be 
learned from the context. Chalkboard stories and experience 
charts on many different subjects were made each morning. The 
following list of subjects is only a sample: 


. Children’s birthdays 

. Special days, holidays 

. Interesting events in the school 

. Personal experiences of the children 

. Trips 

. Pets or items of interest brought to school by pupils 
. Directions for the day’s activities. 


“I Oo, © KW & 
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A Bird 


One of our favorite stories was about a little bird that was 
brought to school one morning in a jar. The children were en- 
couraged to help write the story. The story, as it developed, 
aroused the interest of all. 

It went like this: 


LITTLE PEEP 


Lloyd brought a pretty little bird to school. It was in a tiny glass jar. We 
said, “Poor little bird. He wants to get out and fly.” 

We got a cage from the preschool room. His new home made the little 
bird happier. But he still wanted to get away. So, while we were not looking, 
he found a hole in the cage. Out of the hole he flew. 

We wanted him to be happy, so we opened the window for him to fly out. 
But he did not fly away. He hopped to the window sill in the sunshine. We 
gave him bread and water. 

Then he said, “Peep, peep.” 

Patricia said, “Let’s call him ‘Little Peep.’” 

Oh, how happy we were! 

Maybe Little Peep liked us and would stay. We were quiet so we could 


hear him. 

But Little Peep saw the open window. He went hop, hop, hop and out of 
the window he flew. Oh my! Little Peep had gone. 

We hope he is happy now. “Listen! Isn’t that Little_ Peep?” Sometimes we 


think we hear him singing outside our window. 
—Second Grade 


For the good readers, attention was directed to kinds of sen- 
tences, word usage, sequence of story, and rules of capitalization 
and spelling. After we completed the lesson, the story was put on 
the bulletin board in the school library for others to enjoy. 


A Pet Alligator 


John’s pet alligator was the subject of another story which 
even the slowest readers enjoyed. Because of the unusual nature 
of the pet, John asked and received special permission to bring it. 
The children took up the discussion immediately which resulted 
in a chart on the left of the picture. Already the children were 
wild with excitement. They could hardly wait for the visitor. 

On the following day, the alligator (a miniature species) was 
in the limelight, and John enjoyed his unique position of owning 
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John’s pet alligator was the subject of another story. Because 
of the unusual nature of the pet, John asked and received 
special permission to bring it to school. 


and knowing all about it. The children developed the story which 
appears on the right of the picture. 


A Science Project 


A science project which culminated in a science exhibit offered 
many opportunities for writing experience charts and then read 
ing them. The unit began with a trip to the campus greenhouse. 
While enthusiasm was still high, the children, guided by the 
teacher, wrote the following story: 


OUR TRIP TO THE GREENHOUSE 


One bright, sunny morning Mrs. Henderson said, “We shall walk to the 
greenhouse today.” We had talked about the greenhouse and we wanted to 
see it. 
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It did not take us long to walk there. 
Pat was surprised to see that the greenhouse was made of glass. She had 
thought it was painted green. But after we went thru it, she knew why it is 
called a greenhouse. 

Pauline bought a vine at the greenhouse. Mrs. Henderson bought a plant 
called “Rabbit Tracks.” We could see the rabbit tracks on the leaves. Bunky 
bought a little evergreen plant for his mother. 

We saw many beautiful flowers at the greenhouse. Some flowers were large. 
Some flowers were small. Some seeds had just been planted. The seeds are 
watered every day. The warm greenhouse will help them grow into pretty 
flowers. 

We want to plant some seeds in our room. We want some pretty flowers 
to grow. 


As we planted seeds in window boxes, started sweet potato 
vines, performed experiments, and carried out individual projects, 
stories were written and read each day. These stories were copied 
by the children and made into individual booklets which also in- 
cluded interpretive drawings to accompany the stories. 

Some individual projects led to interesting stories also. Each 
child was encouraged to show initiative in carrying his work to 


ag, §6ccompletion. Here are some of these stories: 

te, Alabams Buster planted this bulb. He put it in a dark closet until the roots grew 
e and a small sprout appeared. Then he put it in the sunlight. It was pale when 
1 he brought it out but it soon turned pretty and green. Now we are waiting for 


the flower to appear. 


Barbara cut the tops and most of the bottoms from three carrots. She put 
them in a shallow dish of water. Then she placed them in the sunlight. We 
ch watch them every day to see what will happen. 


This is the little plant we gave JoEllen when she was sick. JoEllen gave it 
lots of water and sunshine. Isn't it pretty? 


Robert found this tomato horn worm in his father’s garden. It was eating 
a tomato plant. 


od 
d- Because the experiences written about were pertinent, interest- 
e. ing, and within the comprehension of the pupils, fluency in read- 
le ing, word recognition, ability to get words from context, and 
interest in reading grew steadily. 
When the frieze on plants for our science exhibit was under 
production, the children took up their assigned tasks each morn- 
= ing after a planning period together. Directions were posted on 


the bulletin board for all to read and follow. 
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When our materials were put on exhibit, each child took 
pleasure in reading to the visitors the charts and stories that went 
along with them. Enthusiasm and interest were high even among 
the slowest readers because they felt secure in their ability to read 
the stories successfully. 

Those children who already were successful readers have 
widened their interests in reading and have grown in their ability 
to spell, to write sentences, and to write stories independently. 
They have grown in ability to recognize relationships of words 
and to build word families. 

Two of the original stories written independently of the teach- 
er’s help were: 


A BOY AND HIS GARDEN 


Once there was a boy who had a garden. In his garden he planted beans, 
greens, turnips, lettuce, potatoes, and cabbage. He cared for his garden every 
day. He kept the dogs away. He put a big fence around his garden. One day 
he picked some of the beans and some of the potatoes. That night before he 
went to bed he ate dinner. He had potatoes, beans, and toast and drank some 
milk. Then he went to bed. 


A THREE-LEGGED DOG 


I have a pet dog named Blackie. One day he was playing in the hayfield 
while my father was cutting hay. He saw a little brown rabbit which he began 
to chase. He chased the rabbit past the mower. As Blackie tried to run past 
the mower his left hind foot was almost cut off. 

My father took Blackie to the hospital. He was there three weeks. 

We are happy to have Blackie home again because he is a very useful dog. 
We all love him very much. 


What’s the Point? 


The primary point of this article is the fact that pupils should 
approach reading with a purpose that appeals to them as worth- 
while. Such a motive can successfully arise out of their daily ex- 
periences. With a compelling motive behind them, children can 
be guided in anticipating the sequence of ideas and in relating 
them to previous experiences in such a way that new insights, 
understandings, and interests develop. Only as such integration 
takes place, does reading serve its greatest function in promoting 
the growth of a child’s mind. 
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A Flower Show Motivates Reading 


By HARRIETT H. PIERCE 
Classroom Teacher 

Titustown School 

Norfolk, Virginia 


Come to our flower show, 
A little after one. 
It’s going to be pretty 
And lots and lots of fun. 
7 read the invitations that went out to parents and friends 
of the first-graders of Titustown School. 

It all started last fall when George, bearing a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, shyly approached my desk. The children’s curiosity was 
aroused by this display of floral splendor as they eagerly crowded 
around George for a chance to admire, touch, or smell the lovely 
bouquet. 

George was a timid child who had spent several days crying, 
following the opening of school. He rarely spoke unless spoken to 
by another person. I thanked him for the bouquet, letting him 
know how really pleased I was to receive the flowers. Later, I was 
surprised to see him with another child and amazed to find George 
was doing all the talking. I asked him to tell the class about the 
blossoms, His face glowed with happiness as he began telling the 
children about his mother’s garden—how she grew dahlias and 
cared for them. Thru this experience George was able to gain 
stature with the group. 


Planning the Show 


Interest was high as the children listened intently to George 
and began to share what they knew about the planting and grow- 
ing of flowers. Others asked questions. They wanted to know how 
flowers got their food; how flowers grew from tiny seeds. The dis- 
cussion led to a suggestion that the children find out all they could 
about flowers and share their knowledge with the other children 
in the school by having a flower show. This suggestion met with 
hearty approval. 
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As planning progressed, there was an opportunity to make use 
of four phases of the language arts: listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. By attempting to promote language facility thru con- 
versation, the teacher was able to estimate the children’s readiness 
for initial reading instruction. 

We made experience charts centered around the children’s 
activities and their findings as they pursued the answers to their 
questions and planned for the coming flower show. The stories 
were first written on the chalkboard and read, and then later they 
were transcribed to the charts. Here is a sample of the stories: 


OUR FLOWER SEED EXPERIMENT 


We finished our experiments. 

The flowers in the shade died. 

The flowers in the sun grew green and strong. 

The flowers without water did not grow. 

The flowers that had water grew large. 

The flowers in the rich soil grew bigger than the ones in the poor soil. 
We know now that these flowers need water, sun, and rich soil. 


The experience charts were being read by the children because 
they were able to relate the different concepts of their own per- 
sonal experiences in the classroom—experiences such as the plant- 
ing of cuttings and slips and the making of the classroom green- 
house and the window garden. The children were building rich 
and vivid associations for each word. 


Other Activities 


In preparation for the flower show, the days were filled with 
purposeful activity. Scissors, crayons, and paint brushes were put 
to use. There was the cutting of pictures of flowers from magazines 
and the arranging of them in individual flower prints. Bowls were 
made of clay, painted, and fired. Jars for flower containers were 
painted in a myriad of colors. Pictures were drawn to illustrate the 
many activities which had been told about in the children’s stories. 
Many of the stories were mimeographed and made into small books 
which provided an opportunity for matching words, identifying 
likenesses and differences, answering ‘‘yes” and “no” questions. 
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Specific listening skills were practiced, such as hearing similarities 
and differences in sounds. 

Many happy hours were spent in listening to Stevenson's poems, 
“Autumn Fires,” ““The Flowers,” and “The Gardener.” Again and 
again, the children heard The Tale of Peter Rabbit and other 
favorite stories. They enjoyed dramatic play and rhythms, for 
example, the stretching of the roots down, down, down; digging, 
raking, and sowing seeds to music. 

We took trips to a nearby nursery and community gardens. We 
found that most of the flower lovers were glad to show us their 
gardens and share their flowers with us. The children learned 
something of the art of horticulture. 


Their Work on Exhibit 


Finally the big day came. The other classes eagerly awaited our 
show as they had been kept informed of its progress thru various 
announcements. First-graders seemed to be everywhere with their 
beautiful bunches of flowers. Much originality was displayed in 
the unusual arrangements. Size and placement had been discussed 
in simple terms. Materials for holding the flowers in place were 
improvised—chicken wire, bobby pins, and twigs placed across 
the mouths of jars and bottles. When the flower arrangements were 
put on display, the auditorium looked like the flowering expanses 
of a beautiful greenhouse or conservatory. Many parents were on 
hand, as well as members of the local garden club and other inter- 
ested persons. The first-graders were eager to tell of their experi- 
ences while learning about flowers. 


More Than the Show 


In addition to developing the children’s readiness to read and 
giving George and the other less articulate members of the begin- 
ning group a feeling of belonging and security, the flower show 
provided other learnings equally significant. Among them were 
happy adjustment to school life, working willingly and happily 
with others, cultivating good work habits, and developing the 
sense of being a vital part of the whole school group. 








Teaching Reading thru Social Studies 


By JAMES W. CURRY 
Principal 

Sandy Hook School 
Knosville, Maryland 


A= range and a wealth of reading materials are generally 
necessary in social studies in order to acquire an adequate 
understanding of social problems. This reading for information 
requires a great deal of skill. Meaning comes from details when the 
central idea is understood. 


Geography Affects Living 


In our sixth-grade unit on “How the Geographic Factors Affect 
Living in the Different Parts of the United States” we decided to 
develop some firsthand experience before doing any extensive 
reading. Since the schoolroom windows face the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the Potomac River, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a U. S. highway, and the two 
adjoining states of Virginia and West Virginia, abundant material 
was at hand for observation and discussion. 

Because the unit was studied during the winter season, the 
class was able to observe snow and frost on the top of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains when there was none below on the playground. 
Thus, the pupils could see clearly that the atmosphere at the 
height of mountains is colder than the atmosphere in the low 
lands. Later the same information was obtained from books. 

A second outcome of our view of the mountain was a discussion 
of the uses of trees which led to the development of a wood use 
chart. 

Observation of the Potomac River gave rise to study experi- 
ences about water in general, fish, and water transportation. The 


Potomac’ by Gutheim was obtained and read by some of the better 


readers. 
1 Gutheim, Frederick A. The Potomac. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1949. 436 p. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was used as an example of 
transportation that had been superseded by a better and faster 
means of transportation—the railroad. Railroads now have their 
competition in trucks and airplanes. 

To obtain information about distant parts of our country, we 
invited parents to come to the classroom and talk about their trav- 
els across our country to California, to our Northern states, and to 
our Southern states. They described various communities, parks, 
caves, and mountains. Other parents, who were able to give a view 
of the more distant lands of Mexico, Alaska, Canada, and Cuba, 
also came. One parent discussed Eritrea, a former Italian colony 
in Northeast Africa, and showed pictures of that colony where she 
and her family had spent two years. The student from Eritrea sang 
a few songs in the native language. 

By this time in our unit we decided to concentrate our studies 
on learning about the United States. Each child selected a state 
_and wrote to the information agency of that state for material on 
its geography. Soon much current information was available. 


How the Unit Was Developed 


This unit in social studies was based on the interests, needs, and 
abilities of the children. The unit provided a variety of reading 
levels and content. Slow readers were able to get much information 
from pictures of crops, vegetation, and of how people live. As the 
unit progressed, the children obtained information from news- 
papers, magazines, books from the library and bookmobile, the 
literature of various state information agencies, and from their 
firsthand visits and observations. 

Some instructional materials other than reading matter used 
to build word concepts were the globe, pictures, maps, charts, 
graphs, photographs, and records. 

For firsthand experiences the pupils watched freight trains 
loaded with various products from 38 states on the way to the port 
of Baltimore. The pupils also watched trucks loaded with both 
manufactured goods and raw materials as they passed on a U. S. 
highway. And, finally, the children determined the state of origin 
of automobiles from their license plates. 
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Reading Skills Practiced 


After extensive discussion, our unit of study required much 
reading about how geography affects living. Conscious application 
of practice in certain reading skills was woven thru the work. 
Among the skills practiced were: 


1. Using context clues in independent reading with unfamiliar words 

2. Developing a vocabulary pertaining to social studies 

3. Getting the main idea of a paragraph 

4. Using the parts of books to find information: index, table of contents, 
bibliography, glossary 

5. Using the dictionary and glossary in learning the pronunciation and 
meanings of new words and to review familiar words 


6. Using many types of reference materials: encyclopedia, almanac, maga- 
zines, dictionary, atlas 


7. Using visual aids: globe, maps, pictures, graphs, and charts 
8. Reading maps 


g. Organizing the social studies materials for effective learning of the unit 
10. Gathering information and selecting from it items which applied to 
specific issues 


11. Acquiring skill in critical thinking and analyzing propaganda. 


Elements of the Directed Reading Lesson 


The development of reading skills did not happen accidentally. 
It was part of the five basic steps of the directed reading lesson 
applied to reading on social science topics. 


Step One 


A background was built on the children’s experiences or the 
experiences of one or two children who had crossed our country 
or had visited the location about which we expected to read or 
from which we had received literature. Several questions, brought 
out by the children and teacher, were written on the chalkboard. 


Step Two 


A short, guided silent reading period of only a few minutes to 
find the answers to the questions already on the chalkboard was 
provided. To obtain information about industries, population, 
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climate, elevation, mountains, valleys, resources, and factories, we 
had to use many kinds of reading materials. While the children 
were reading silently, the teacher gave individual help with index, 
footnotes, dictionary, and other reference tools. Some children 
were given help in following directions. When frustration, tension, 
and lip moving were evident, the teacher tried to alleviate these 
conditions. 


Step Three 


The discussion following the silent reading was lively; all 
members of the class participated in answering the motivating 
questions. It was necessary to summarize often, in order to empha- 
size the important points. A variety of questions were used: factual, 
argumentative, cause and effect, inferential, and interpretive. 


Step Four 


Silent and oral rereading were practiced for the purpose of 
proving a point, selecting the main idea, and emphasizing a point. 


Step Five 


The follow-up for enrichment and extension of concepts was 
enjoyed by all the pupils in the room. The children engaged in 
research, gave oral reports, gave written reports, and dramatized 
their findings. They enjoyed the arts of the dance and music— 
singing, playing, and listening—as well as of sketching. They took 
field trips, made maps, and looked at filmstrips. Finally, the pupils 
started a filing system of materials about our nation collected from 
the states, magazines, newspapers, advertisements, and photographs. 


Limits to Outcomes 


Our experience indicates to us that the main values of reading 
in the social studies lie in improved comprehension of material 
read by pupils and in making information about the United States 
their own. Thus, reading in the social studies probably should not 
constitute the entire reading program but it should strengthen the 
regular reading program. 
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They, Too, Teach Reading 


By ROBERT MOLLOY! 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Elmont, New York 


AN an integrated reading program be successful? Or does such 
C a program end the need for daily instruction in the skills of 
reading? 

Does the classroom teacher stand alone in the teaching of read- 
ing? Or is there a need for a “helping hand”’ from the teachers in 
the special areas? The answers to these questions depend in part 
upon the philosophy of education behind the program. 


Relationships of the Subjects 


If reading is to be a successful, meaningful venture for children, 
the classroom teacher must not stand alone. He should serve as the 
cornerstone for the various parts of a sound reading program. ‘The 
so-called “special subjects” are more than single subjects; they are 
really part and parcel of a whole educational program and more 
and more the teachers of special subjects are using reading skills in 
developing their subject areas. How they do it is the subject of this 
article. 


In Physical Education 


You have probably seen the chalkboard used in the gymnasium 
as a scoreboard. But have you seen it used by the physical educa- 
tion teacher to teach reading? Yes, the physical education teacher 
does teach reading. He can teach words that are peculiar to sports 
in a meaningful situation thru sight as well as thru action. For 
example, in the fourth grade, pupils learn to identify thru reading 
the words commonly heard in baseball. The teacher presents verbal! 
context clues to the group and has a youngster read the appropri- 
ate word from a list. 





1 Assisted by Martin Petersen, Pearl Tschabrunn, and Jane Pembleton, 
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READING IN OTHER CURRICULUM AREAS 


In Music 


Do we integrate reading and music? You have heard lyrics read 
from a school song book. Have you seen the music teacher in action 
in a developmental reading lesson? Can music and reading be 
fused? Yes, the music teacher can play a vital and essential part in 
a good reading program. Music appreciation and composition can 
be used very effectively in enriching a reading program. The 
dynamic teacher can guide children in composing music for a 
favorite story. 

Using filmstrips that relate literature to appropriate musical 
backgrounds provides successful integration of these two impor- 
tant parts of our cultural heritage. Pupils, thru teacher guidance, 
select the musical theme after viewing and studying the filmstrips. 
This activity is an inspiring accomplishment for the teacher and 
the children. The music teacher is a vital and essential part of a 
good reading program. 


In Art 


Reading in art? Yes, the art teacher lends his talents by provid- 
ing additional experiences for a well-rounded reading program. 
Thought-provoking labels on art displays provide youngsters with 
the “know-how” of captivating the viewer thru a blending of illus- 
tration and letters. 


In the Use of the Library 


The library provides an environment conducive to reading in 
action. For many years the chief function of the school librarian 
has been to dispense books which the children have taken back to 
the classroom. Over a period of years the service function of the 
school librarian has gained ground. Children are now interested 
in the encyclopedia and other mediums for finding facts. Thru 
directed lessons, the use of visual materials, and other services the 
library has taken on a new role. 

This enlarged sphere of activity has been brought about largely 
thru the concentrated effort of the school librarian and interested 
classroom teachers. Today it is not unusual to find many groups 
practicing complex study skills in the school library. 
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An excellent example of bringing the library to the classroom, 
other than thru individual classroom library centers, has been 
thru organized radio programs. A local high-school radio station 
has made time available to the librarians to present a weekly pro- 
gram about books. Many hours of cooperative planning and criti- 
cal thinking on the part of teachers and pupils are devoted to pre- 
paring the programs. Besides the benefit of preparing the program, 
a second important outcome is that the audience is stimulated to 
the point where books become well known. The result is high 
adventure for the pupils. The school administration has estab- 
lished a workable atmosphere in which pooling and sharing of 
ideas is of major concern. The classroom teacher plays the major 
role in the teaching of reading. He provides, in his daily planning, 
time in which youngsters are instructed in the basic skills. He also 
provides time for youngsters to practice these skills, once they are 
understood, and does not leave these learnings to chance. 


It Takes All Hands 


Then the alertness of the teachers in the special fields develops 
sequential learnings in the whole reading program. This means 
more than a mere perusal of a course of study. Both classroom and 
special subject teachers exchange information and plan together. 

Here, then, is one answer that shows real promise for enrich- 
ing the reading experience. Children apply their classroom learn- 
ings and build on their skills in other interest areas. Special teach- 
ers develop an abiding interest in the learnings of children in the 
classroom and classroom teachers find new avenues of expression 
for use in their classes. 
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A Creative Play 


By THOMAS A. SINKS 
Principal 

H. H.C. Miller Elementary School 
Evanston, Illinois 


W; ARE particularly fortunate in the Evanston schools in hav- 
ing a number of special teachers thru whose talents we can 
provide many enriching experiences for children, The classroom 
teacher is the key person and is with the children of his class all 
day. However, by cooperating closely with the special teachers who 
come to him, the classroom teacher can tap additional resources for 
encouraging children to advance toward higher levels of individual 
achievement, especially in reading. 


Planning and Executing a Culminating Activity 


This article is an account of how a sixth-grade teacher in the 
Miller School in Evanston coordinated his own talents with those 
of several special teachers into a large unit of work. This effort 
promoted the children’s interest in reading for research and for 
supplementary knowledge about time, places, and characters. 


Work Accomplished in the Unit 


The sixth grade had just completed a unit of work in social 
studies about France. The class had been led by the teacher thru 
the usual motivating period. The learning period of the unit had 
been spent in working thru textbook and supplementary materials 
to gather geographical and historical information about France as 
one of the Western world’s most interesting countries, Each pupil 
had been assigned a carefully selected supplementary book on 
France. With the help of the librarian the teacher chose these 
books to fit the interest and reading ability of each child. Then 
each child gave an oral report on what he read. Two 16 mm sound 
films about France were shown to the class. In addition each child 
was required to do some sort of map work on the country of France. 
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In addition to these individual and class tasks, small commit- 
tees had been at work. One group kept a bulletin board on France. 
Another committee kept a museum case of objects which had come 
from France and which had been brought in by the class. Another 
committee was responsible for the book table where French books, 
magazines, and newspapers were displayed along with supplemen- 
tary books and magazine articles about France. 


Help from the Creative Dramatics Teachers 


After the usual testing and evaluating period, the teacher 
looked further into the possibilities of a culminating activity for 
this unit of work. This search led to a discussion with the creative 
dramatics teacher who was working with the class two periods a 
week in the school auditorium. Her objectives are to give children 
an avenue for self-expression, guide their creative imagination, 
provide for a controlled emotional outlet, and give them oppor- 
tunities to grow in social cooperation. Her technic consists largely 
of setting up a situation and, after considerable analytical discus- 
sion by the class, allowing them to take turns in the various parts 
and play out the situation. Every effort is made to allow the chil- 
dren to create the situations, to create the characters, and to create 
the play. No script or dialog is ever written; the children must 
think on their feet. 

These sixth-graders had been working with their dramatics 
teacher in this manner since the fourth grade. Traditionally the 
sixth grade works out a spring play to show to the parents. With 
this in mind the classroom teacher suggested to the dramatics 
teacher that the spring play this year might be done on some 
phase of French life. In discussing characters and incidents of 
French history the two teachers began to see interesting possibili- 
ties in developing a creative play on Joan of Arc. 

Now the fun began. The class work took on an air of excite- 
ment and challenge. A few days of research into fifteenth century 
France was necessary. Everyone entered the game of discovering 
and discussing facts about the time, places, and characters in the 
life of Joan of Arc. It was necessary to look up a great deal on the 
England of that period, too, because of the English occupation 

of a large portion of France during Joan’s short lifetime. 
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From all this background of research, study, and discussion the 
class was led by the dramatics teacher to put together a three-act 
play. The situations, characters, and scenes were carefully worked 
out for interest and authenticity. As previously stated, no dialog 
or script was ever written, but the plot was developed and outlined 
according to good rules of dramatization. Each scene was analyzed 
for the characters needed and their likely response to the situations 
created. Obviously, properties and costumes were also an integral 
part of the class discussions. 


Help from the Arts and Crafts Consultants 


At this point the classroom teacher called in the two special 
consultants of arts and crafts. ‘These two men maintain a central 
workshop in the school system where many samples of arts and 
crafts are on display and available for on-the-spot instruction when- 
ever a teacher needs help or ideas. The sixth-grade children, the 
dramatics teacher, and the classroom teacher met in the auditorium 
with the two consultants where they were briefed on the progress 
of the play. With the guidance and suggestions of the consultants 
sketches began to take shape on the appearance of the stage for 
four scenes. In this way the plans were kept within the realm of 
practicability while incorporating maximum beauty and spirit. 

After their visit the class was divided into small groups for 
building and assembling the necessary properties. Each group was 
assigned a certain task and asked to submit detailed plans for com- 
pleting it. After the plans were discussed, adjusted, and finally 
agreed upon, each group went to work painting flats, building 
props, and making swords, shields, breastplates, and helmets. Dur- 
ing the planning period the classroom teacher acted as a reference 
guide channeling pupils with their questions to appropriate refer- 
ence books. Herein new kinds of skills in reading were necessary, 
such as understanding directions in costume and construction 
manuals. 


Help from the Music Teacher 


As the play was approaching its final stages, someone suggested 
that a theme song be composed for the play. This suggestion came 
as a result of some poetry reading the group was doing in an Eng- 
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lish class. Consequently, each member of the class wrote a poem 
about Joan of Arc. The finally accepted poem was a composite of 
the work of several pupils. This poem was shown to our music 
teacher who ingeniously used several music periods to lead the 
class into setting their lyrics to music. The song, called “White 
Lilies of France,’’ contributed much to the play’s success. 


Help from the Gym Teacher 


Meanwhile, the classroom teacher had been discussing with the 
gym teacher what had been accomplished with “Joan of Arc.” ‘The 
gym teacher immediately suggested adding some authentic period 
dances to the play. After some discussion, further research into 
this special field, and a number of rehearsals in the daily gym class, 
a French dance was worked into the second act. The gym teacher 
worked further with the drama teacher in the movements of the 
battle scene in the final act. These two rhythmic sequences added 
much to the beauty of the play. 

Of course, the unit of work culminated in the final production 
of “Joan of Arc.” It was beyond belief: the smoothness of dialog 
delivery, the high caliber of character portrayal, the beauty of 
lighting and sets, the charm of the musical theme, and the grace 
of the dancing. 


Values Less Dramatic but More Lasting 


However, the real evidence of the lasting value of the whole 
project came later and not quite so dramatically. It was clear to 
the homeroom teacher in later units of work that this class had 
learned good, efficient methods of research. They understood the 
value of planning and knew how to go about it. They enjoyed 
reading plays and seemed to understand much more about the 
problems of writing and producing such plays. Their behavior 
toward poetry and music was changed. Best of all, as a result of this 
project, six teachers have learned how to work together in encour- 
aging children to rise to higher levels of individual achievement. 
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Motivating Reading thru the 
School Newspaper 


By HAROLD H. POSTEL 
Principal 

Cornell School 

Chicago, Illinois 


: ye mastery of reading is necessary for success in all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Therefore, motivating pupils to learn 
to read well is especially important and should be based upon 
sound principles of educational psychology. 

In Cornell School we use three types of special reading ma- 
terials that make the most of children’s needs and interests. They 
are: (a) the individual reading units, (b) the current events papers, 
and (c) the class newspapers. 


Individual Reading Units 


Individual reading units are used in Grades III to VIII. The 
units are carefully selected and vary in difficulty of vocabulary 
and in nature of content. Each child is guided to read the units on 
his level of ability and in the field best suited to his literary taste. 
Pupil response to the units is tremendous. 


Current Events Paper 


Events of recent occurrence always hold the attention of the 
children. We capitalize on this interest by having pupils read and 
discuss the articles found in the current events paper which comes 
to the school. Each pupil in Grades II to VIII receives the edition 
appropriate for his grade level. Both the individual units and the 
current events newspaper are presented once each week. 


Class Newspapers 


Periodically each semester the pupils themselves write, edit, 
and publish three school newspapers: the Cornell Comet contains 
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the contributions of the primary grades; the Cornell Flash is the 
product of the intermediate grades; the Cornell Courier is the most 
sophisticated and represents the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

All the material contained in the papers is produced in the Eng- 
lish periods. Illustrations for the first page are selected from work 
done in the art class. Pupils and teachers do the editing coopera- 
tively, parents cut the stencils, and then the pupils take turns 
mimeographing the papers. Each paper consists of three mimeo- 
graphed pages; the Comet is double spaced for greater ease in read- 
ing; the Flash and the Courier are single spaced. 


Why Levels? 


The reading material is presented on three levels to bring the 
content within the ranges of interest and reading achievement of 
the pupils who receive the paper. In this respect our papers have 
an advantage over the single edition type. The first-grader cannot 
read the articles meant for the upper grades, and the eighth-grade 
pupil is not very much interested in the simple narrative of the 
first-grade pupil. Placing the pupils’ contributions into the three 
categories—Grades I, II, III; Grades IV, V, VI; Grades VII, VIII— 
gives the advanced pupils in each of these divisions some easy but 
absorbing reading matter, and gives the less accomplished reader 
an incentive to comprehend what the more talented members of 
his group want to convey. 

This plan provides reading matter that is meaningful and 
within the scope of the pupil’s ability to read. His interest is 
aroused; he wants to know about the ideas of his classmates con- 
cerning the activities of home, school, and neighborhood. The 
breadth and the depth of the contents increase as one proceeds 
from the primary grades to the more advanced issues. 


Content of Each Level 


In the primary grades we read about: “A Trip to the Fire 
Station,’ “How To Color Easter Eggs,” ‘““What I Saw at Yellow- 
stone Park,” “My Parakeet.” The young children enjoy getting 
the ideas and sharing the joys and the sorrows of their friends 
and acquaintances. 
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In the intermediate grades the subjectmatter covers the events 
of the entire school. We find such topics as the home-talent show 
to be given soon, last week’s educational movie, what we can do to 
improve the order in the lunchroom, the library book liked best, 
a hike with the boy scouts. The more advanced tastes of this inter- 
mediate group compared with the primary group are quite marked. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade pupils reveal their interests in 
more sophisticated reading by writing articles on their favorite 
big league team, how Cornell School won the basketball tropay in 
the inter-scholastic tournament, what the important points in mak- 
ing a book report are, enumerating the duties of a boy on the 
safety patrol, and why boys may benefit from taking cooking and 
sewing as well as girls. Some of these articles are editorials or take 
the form of answers to the inquiring reporter. And when the cap- 
tain of the basketball team contributes an original poem, the read- 
ing of poetry is no longer looked upon as “sissy stuff.’ On this 
upper-grade level the reading interests of children have broadened; 
there is a keener and more subtle sense of humor and a deeper 
insight in school and neighborhood problems. 

Some of the articles provide the classroom teacher an excellent 
opportunity to challenge the pupils to think about and to try actual 
problems. We ask such questions as: What shall we do to get money 
to buy a new flag? How can we prevent accidents on the play- 
ground? Moreover, the many interests of the pupils brought out 
in the paper may function as an incentive to others to participate 
in hobbies, read library books, join a recreational group, become a 
member of a church class, or learn to play a musical instrument. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


These children are so highly motivated that reading comes 
naturally. The school paper encourages the child to read by his 
becoming a contributor to the reading material and thru the con- 
sequent recognition that makes him happy in his accomplishments. 
This whole activity, then, reflects the philosophy of our reading 
program and the place of the component parts within it. We strive 
to use devices that will bring larger numbers of pupils to read with 
intense desire. From this viewpoint the school papers stand high in 
effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER 
SIX 


Books 
for Many Purposes 


—_—- reading programs require many books and other 
types of informational materials. These requirements make library 
services a natural adjunct to the resources of the classroom teacher. 
The library may be a central school library, a classroom library, a 
public library, or a combination of these facilities. 

Informed citizens and educators generally recognize the im- 
portant contribution which library services make to the quality 
of the school program. Good library services are usually associated 
with good instructional programs, and meager library services 
tend to be an index of unimaginative programs. 

Library services may include providing books and other in- 
structional materials for use in the library or the classroom or at 
home, and guidance in using such services. Providing books im- 
plies making readily available a well-rounded collection suitable 
for use by children of various ages, abilities, and interests. The 
guidance part of library services covers such items as helping chil- 
dren want to read outside their reading classes, developing in 
children a discriminating taste in the selection of their own ma- 
terials, and sometimes providing children with a wholesome re- 


lease from tensions. 











Our Library Is a Center for 
Recreational Reading 


By EMILY HARRIS 


Librarian 


and D. RICHARD BOWLES 
Principal 

Brentwood School 

Austin, Texas 


we a child really enjoys what he reads, half the mission of 

teaching him to read on his own is accomplished. However, 
he does not learn to read for pleasure solely by acquiring the 
desired reading skills. Often, a normal child who is diverted from 
reading by television, radio, and other distractions must have the 
door to the delights of reading pointed out to him, and perhaps 
even opened for him, until he has cultivated a taste for recrea- 
tional reading. This taste for reading itself then serves to motivate 
the pupil to improve his reading skills. One of the aims of the 
library program at Brentwood is to stimulate just such an interest 
in reading for fun. In order to understand how this aim integrates 
with the other aims of the library, a description of part of our 
school program is necessary. 


Organizing for Recreational Reading 


Each elementary school in the Austin system is assigned one 
special teacher for every six teachers in Grades III to VI. This 
special teacher may be a librarian or a teacher especially trained 
in art, music, or physical education. The local principal and his 
staff decide what type of specialist should be engaged in a par- 
ticular school. Usually, the first specialist chosen is a librarian 
because each of the Austin schools has a central library. Small 
schools sometimes choose a teacher qualified to serve both as a 
librarian and as a teacher in one of the other special areas. 

Brentwood is large enough to have two full-time special teach- 
ers, a librarian and a physical education teacher. The schedule is 
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arranged so that every pupil in Grades III to VI goes to the library 
or to physical education every day. Boys from two sections of a 
grade are grouped together in the library at a given period; girls 
from these two sections go to the gymnasium. On alternate days 
the schedule is reversed. (This plan provides the homeroom teach- 
ers in these grades with one period of unscheduled time every 
day.) 

These periods are 40 minutes long. The number of such pe- 
riods scheduled in the library varies from year to year. Ideally, 
the librarian should be left with enough time for administrative 
duties, and there should be time for unscheduled periods, prefer- 
ably in the morning, when individuals and committees may come 
for research and reference work. At best, there probably should 
not be more than five periods scheduled for classes. 

The minimum goal for library books in the Austin schools is 
about five per child. Once this goal is reached, it can be main- 
tained and gradually increased by annually earmarking 60 cents 
per child out of the instructional budget for library books. In 
the first few years of a new school, it is necessary to supplement 
this amount with capital outlay funds so that the five-books-per- 
child goal can be reached in about four years. The librarian, to- 
gether with the library supervisor and the principal, is respon- 
sible for ordering books to provide a balance between those needed 
to supplement the textbooks in social studies, science, health, 
safety, and other subjectmatter areas and books needed for recrea- 
tional reading. 

The librarian not only furnishes homeroom teachers with 
books and vertical-file materials on the various units, but she also 
provides each class with sets of books to be used for recreational 
reading in the homeroom. After a few weeks these sets of books 
are returned to the library and exchanged for others. The libra- 
rian also assists with the periodic visits of the public library book- 


mobile. 


Objectives of Supervised Recreational Reading 


Classes are specifically assigned to the library for supervised 
recreational reading. These periods are considered an essential 
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part of the whole library program as well as of the whole school 
program. Their relationship to the program of reading instruc- 
tion is more than incidental; it is designed to help the school ob- 
tain certain objectives. 


Develop Reasons for Wanting To Read 


In these days of comic books, movies, radio, and television, 
reading might take a back seat. But this condition may have been 
with us for years. Judging from the dearth of solid reading done 
in some homes today, yesterday’s schools apparently did not do a 
good enough job of teaching people to read, however well they 
might have done in teaching some how to read. Of course, the 
regular reading instruction should teach pupils more than how to 
read. But it never can be taken for granted that children will find 
sufficient reasons for wanting to learn to read outside their reading 
class. Acquaintance with fascinating stories will cause many chil- 
dren to want to improve their reading skills. The recreational 
reading period in the library can provide this acquaintance. 


Develop Some Standards for Choosing Reading Materials 


Attractive as our reading textbooks are, most of them still 
have the appearance of having been “put together” for some pur- 
pose other than reading for pleasure. But these basal and supple- 
mental readers may provide the pupil’s only contact with ma- 
terial written to be read for enjoyment, unless the school has and 
properly uses a library. Simply having a library is not enough. 
The pupils need frequent contacts with books which are beauti- 
fully illustrated and printed, which tell an engrossing narrative, 
which are written in good English and with good taste. 

Only thru such contacts, made in a pleasant and attractive 
atmosphere, can the pupil develop a discriminating taste in the 
selection of his own reading materials. 


Provide a Means of Emotional Release for Some 
Children and a Break in the Daily Routine for All 


Altho a few children, like some adults, may abuse recreational 
reading, there are countless others who can find a wholesome 
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release from tension in it. Even those persons who have relatively 
few emotional stresses need a change of pace in the day’s routine. 
For example, the most interesting unit in social studies or science 
can be attacked with renewed vigor after a session with Charlotte's 
Web or The Biggest Bear. Many children and youth go thru 
school without ever learning that reading is a kind of recreation. 
The period in supervised recreational reading can help children 
learn about this resource. 


At Work in the Library 


In the library an atmosphere that is pleasing to children helps 
to attain the foregoing named objectives. We attempt to make 
the library a center for many kinds of exciting activities, such as 
a doll parade after Christmas, a display of hobbies, and a flower 
show. 

We also try to make each child feel that he is part of the library 
by encouraging different groups to plan and arrange bulletin 
boards, asking for suggestions as to what kinds of books they might 
like for us to include in our collection, and according each child 
in every class the privilege of assisting us with some phase of li- 
brary work. 

Before the library instruction can stimulate recreational read- 
ing, we must become acquainted with each child. Since we must 
learn to know some 400 children, we rely upon the classroom 
teachers for pertinent data such as reading levels, background in- 
formation, and particular interest. We also consult the special 
reading teacher and cooperate with her. 

In a typical library period, we may see as many different types 
of activities progressing as we have in any other classroom today. 
For instance, some children will be seated, reading books they had 
not completed in a previous period; others may be selecting books 
with the aid of another pupil; still others may be working out a 
dramatization in the workroom. Some pupils assist in checking out 
materials; this leaves the librarian free to guide pupils in their 
selection of books. We always like to allow each child who wishes 
to check out a book the time and opportunity to find just the 
right one. 
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We help pupils learn to select books independently, to evalu- 
ate what they read, to develop desirable reading habits, and to 
vary their recreational reading. 


Help for Individuals 


Such a program, of course, is not free from pupils who have 
problems. Perhaps Donnie was one of our most obvious examples. 
When he first came into the library last fall, he told the librarian 
quite frankly, “I don’t know why I’m stuck in here when you 
know as well as I do that I can’t read them books.” After checking 
with his classroom teacher, we found that he had been truthful; 
he could not read “them books” as he, a fourth-grader, was read- 
ing on a second-grade level. Besides having difficulty with reading, 
Donnie was not getting along well with his classmates. 

As a matter of regular procedure, Donnie was referred to the 
special reading teacher. Meanwhile, we asked Donnie to help us 
check out books during his library period. This gave him a lift, 
for being permitted to stamp the books is a coveted position in 
our library. Also, we never lost an opportunity to call upon Don- 
nie when someone was needed to deliver books or to check up 
on overdue books. Before long, we suggested that he might enjoy 
a picture book on cowboys. To our amazement, he took it to his 
seat and looked at the pictures for nearly 20 minutes—quite a 
feat for Donnie! As his work with the special reading teacher 
progressed, she and I both suggested books for him to check out. 
Today his teacher feels that he is making much progress in the 
classroom. We do not feel that the library solved all Donnie’s 
problems or that he has completely adjusted himself to his group, 
but we can see that the library period offered him a steppingstone 
to other adjustments. 


On Their Way 


Certainly we realize that not all children will show as much 
progress as Donnie. Yet, as in all work with children, the successes 
are many when the children are given half a chance. We believe 
that the majority of our pupils are learning to read on their own. 
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Aids to Book Selection 


By DAVID McALLISTER 
Director, Reading Program 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 


ROVIDING books which will satisfy requirements of number, 
aie and reading ability and which, at the same time, are 
of desirable literary quality, is a responsibility which falls upon 
librarians, teachers, principals, and superintendents. Librarians 
and teachers turn to principals and superintendents to find out 
how much money is available and how that money shall be al- 
located. Actual selection, however, is usually the province of 
librarians and classroom teachers. 

The selection of library books is more than a matter of filling 
out an order blank. It is aimed at making the right book avail- 
able to the child at the time he needs it. Thus, the selector of 
books must know principles of book selection, titles, and sources. 
In a school system fortunate enough to have librarians, much of 
this work is left to them. In less fortunate systems, or those which 
are more isolated, it is usually the classroom teacher who selects 
the books for purchase. 


Circumstances Where Help Is Required 


The purpose of this article, then, is to mention and discuss 
some inexpensive sources of help for selectors of library books. 
This informattion may be of especial help to teachers who are 
working under conditions such as the following: 


1. Where there is no school library and where there are no public funds 
for books (In such schools, teachers may have small amounts given by the 
local PTA for purchase of a few books for specific classrooms.) 

2. Where there is no centralized school library (However, small amounts 
of public money may be available to each teacher to buy books for classroom 
libraries.) 

3. Where there is a small, inadequate centralized collection of books un- 
der the responsibility of a teacher or teacher-librarian for a few hours during 
the school day (There may be small amounts of money available annually 
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for books to be purchased by teachers or teacher-librarians, who need sources 
of guidance for the job.) 

4- Where schools are small, rural, serving Grades I to XII or some part 
of those grades, with 100 or fewer students. (The library of such a school must 
serve too wide a range in reading abilities and interests to be efficient.) 


Available Books 


Certain professional books come first in this review of aids 
for selection of books by teachers. These books discuss reading 
preferences from the standpoints of age, sex, intelligence, matur- 
ity, and interests and are concerned with the reading of children 
as it is affected by their physical, mental, and social development, 
and by their experience. 

In Books, Children, and Men,' Hazard wrote a series of de- 
lightful essays on the effect of books and reading upon character 
formation. One of the best sources for principles of book selec- 
tion is Living with Books.? Gateways to Readable Books® is an- 
other tool for selection of books which should be known to all 
who have that privilege. Another valuable book for the teacher's 
background, altho intended primarily for librarians, is Munson’s 
An Ample Field.* Teachers will find it helpful because it has a 
discussion of titles which appeal to boys and girls. Arbuthnot’s 
Children and Books,5 widely used as a text in classes in children’s 
literature, is intended to answer the questions, “What kinds of 
books do children like?” and “How can we get our children to 
read more and better books?” Chapters 1, 2, and 19 of that book 
should be well known to those who choose books for school 
reading. 

The Unreluctant Years® gives a background for choosing books 
for young people. For classes in the junior and senior high school 

1 Hazard, Paul. Books, Children, and Men. Third edition. Boston: Horn Book, 
1948. 176 p. $3. 

2 Haines, Helen E. Living with Books. Second edition. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. 610 p. $5. 

3 Strang, Ruth; Gilbert, Christine; and Scoggin, Margaret C. Gateways to Read- 
able Books. Second edition. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 148 p. $2.75. 

Munson, Amelia H. An Ample Field. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1950. 122 p. $3. 

5 Arbuthnot, May H. Children and Books. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1947. 626 p. $5; school edition, $3.60. 

6 Smith, Lillian H. The Unreluctant Years. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1953. 193 p. $4.50. 
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Norvell’s The Reading Interests of Young People’ discusses read- 
ers’ choices from the standpoints of age and sex. One necessary tool 
for the librarian and teacher-librarian is the Children’s Catalog.® 
Part I contains a list of authors, titles, and subject entries for 
about 3400 books. The approximate grade level is noted for all 
books except reference books. Easy books and picture books are 
designated. Purchase includes annual supplements, and the Cata- 
log is sold on a service basis—smaller libraries pay less than the 
larger ones. 

Many of the books listed in the previous paragraph are in- 
tended for the use of librarians. To some extent they are profes- 
sional tools. They are all books, however, which informed school 
administrators will wish to make available to teachers so that their 
choice of books may be wise. 


Publishers’ Literature 


A second source of information about books is publishers’ 
catalogs. A postcard to a publisher will bring his catalog to any 
teacher. Publishers want to sell their own books, of course, and 
indiscriminate ordering of books from catalogs is not desirable. 
Titles should be checked against some of the book-reviewing pub- 
lications mentioned later. There is a growing tendency for pub- 
lishers to star titles recommended by such organizations as the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and the American Library 
Association. 


Recommendations of Associations 


Various associations have issued lists of books recommended 
for young people and adults. These lists constitute the third source 
of titles which should be known to book selectors. Among them 
are Children’s Books for Seventy-Five Cents or Less,® Inexpensive 


7 Norvell, George W. The Reading Interests of Young People. Boston: D. C. 
Heath Co., 1950. 262 p. $3.50. 

8 Giles, Ruth, and Cook, Dorothy E., compilers. Children’s Catalog. Eighth edi- 
tion, revised. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. 919 p. Price on application. 

® Hurley, Beatrice D. Children’s Books for Seventy-Five Cents or Less. Bulletin 
No. 36. Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education International, 


1951. 55 P- 50¢. 
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Books for Boys and Girls,’® and Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations." Recommended Children’s Books of 1953'* and Starred 
Books from the Library Journal’® are reprints from the Library 
Journal" that list books desirable for school and library purchase 
“within the limits stated by the reviewers.”” The books are ar- 
ranged by grade and subject; an author-title index is also provided. 
Books “that even the smallest libraries will not want to miss” are 
starred twice. In addition, twice a year the Library Journal pre- 
sents a survey of children’s books, a checklist of appraised books 
arranged by grade and subject. 

One reliable and easily available source of evaluations of 
current children’s books is the Center for Children’s Books, spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago and its Graduate Library 
School. The Center publishes the Bulletin’ in which, ‘‘all books, 
whether recommended or not, are listed, with critical annota- 
tions indicating the strengths and weaknesses of each book. The 
annotations also indicate the uses to which the books can best 
be put in the home, classroom, school, and public library. The 
grade level of each recommended book is given, and develop- 
mental values are indicated.” 

The Child Study Association of America publishes annually 
“Books of the Year for Children.’* This list of books has been 
selected and arranged to meet a broad range of interests and a 
variety of individual tastes. “Wherever possible, preference has 
been given thruout to inexpensive books which offer good value 
for young readers.” The Children’s Reading Service puts out an- 

10 American Library Association. Book Evaluation Committee. Inexpensive Books 
for Boys and Girls. Third edition. Chicago: the Association, 1952. 25 p. 65¢. 

11 American Council on Education, Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Revised edition. Washington, D. C.: the 
Council, 1949. 115 p. $1.25. 

12 Library Journal. Recommended Children’s Books of 1953. New York: R. R. 


Bowker Co., 1954. 100 p. 50¢ for cash; $1, if billed. (Reprinted from Library 
Journal.) 

13 Library Journal. Starred Books from Library Journal. New York: R. R. Bow- 
ker Co., 1954. 120 p. 50¢ for cash; $1, if billed. (Reprinted from Library Journal.) 

14Library Journal. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York, New 
York. Semimonthly September thru June; monthly in July and August; $7 per year. 

15 Center for Children’s Books, University of Chicago. Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center. (5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois) Monthly except August; $2.50 
per year. 

16 Child Study Association of America, Children’s Book Committee. “Books of the 
Year for Children.” Child Study 31: 26-40; Winter 1953-54. Reprint available from 
Child Study Association, 132 East 74th Street, New York, New York. 25¢. 
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notated lists of supplementary reading materials intended for 
children from kindergarten to Grade IX. The same company 
will also arrange exhibits of books for individual schools and for 
PTA groups.!* For slower readers, Carpenter has edited Gateways 
to American History,!® which is intended for use in junior high 
schools. 

This third category of sources of titles for children includes 
lists of books issued by city, regional, and state libraries and state 
departments of education. 


Magazine and Newspaper Book Reviews 


Reviews of books published in newspapers and magazines make 
up a fourth source of aids to book selection. Teachers may find 
valid estimates of children’s books in such periodicals as the 
Horn Book Magazine,'® Grade Teacher, and Parents’ Maga- 
zine. In each issue of the English Journal** there are reviews of 
books for school libraries. Few daily newspapers carry reviews of 
books, but there are such national periodicals as the New York 
Times Book Review*® and the New York Herald-Tribune Book 
Review** which cover children’s books with authoritative evalua- 
tions. 

Magazines for the school library should not be neglected. For 
their titles and evaluation, Cundiff has compiled ror Magazines 
for Schools, Grades 1-12.*> The pamphlet lists magazines by title 
and gives publisher and place of publication, frequency of appear- 


17 Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, New York. 

18 Carpenter, Helen M. Gateways to American History. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942. 255 p. $2.25. 

19 Horn Book Magazine. 585 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Bi- 
monthly; $3.50 per year. 

20 Grade Teacher. Educational Publishing Corporation, Darien, Connecticut. 
Monthly except July and August; $4 per year. 

21 Parents’ Magazine. Parents’ Institute, Bergenfield, New Jersey. Monthly; $3 
per year. 

22 English Journal. National Council of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Monthly September thru May; $4 per year. 

23 New York Times Book Review. New York Times Co., Times Square, New 
York 36, New York. 

24 New York Herald-Tribune Book Review. 230 West 41st Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

25 Cundiff, Ruby F. 201 Magazines for Schools; Grades 1-12. Revised edition. 
Nashville: Tennessee Book Co. (126 Third Avenue North), 1954. 27 p. 30¢. 
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ance, subscription price, subjects covered in the magazine, and a 
short annotation. Martin’s Magazines for School Libraries*® gives 
similar information for a more extensive list of magazines. 


Something for the Teacher 


Good teaching demands a program of reading for the class- 
room teacher as well as for the child. For the selection of books 
on adult levels two good guides are available in the Mentor series 
of inexpensive paper-bound volumes. Good Reading,*" “a guide 
to the world’s best books,” gives brief descriptions of more than 
1250 useful and entertaining volumes in the areas of drama, 
poetry, essay, history, biography, fiction, religion, reference, and 
many other classifications. The Wonderful World of Books*® is 
dedicated ‘‘to those who bend the twigs—the librarians of Amer- 
ica, teachers, extension workers, leaders—and to the twigs them- 
selves.” The titles of particularly worthwhile chapters from that 
book are: “It’s Time To Read,” “The Joy of Reading,” “When 
We Were Very Young,” “How To Find Time To Read.” Both 
Good Reading and The Wonderful World of Books are filled with 
stimulating discussions and usable suggestions. 

In summary, a developmental program in reading requires 
books, and those persons who pick the books determine to a large 
extent the effectiveness of teaching in all areas. The school’s li- 
brary and its supply of supplementary reading material furnish 
valid criteria of the quality of instruction and the sensitiveness of 
teachers to the needs of boys and girls. 


26 Martin, Laura K. Magazines for School Libraries. Revised edition. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. 196 p. $2.75. 

27 National Council of Teachers of English, Committee on College Reading. 
Good Reading. Revised edition, New York: New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 1952. 35¢. 

28 Stefferud, Alfred, editor. The Wonderful World of Books. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1953. 319 p. $2. 
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Developing Leisure-Time Reading 
Habits in the Primary Grades 


By SISTER M. LUCILE 

and SISTER M. FRANCIS ASSISI 
Marian College 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


OME second-graders were huddled in a corner on the play- 
S ground. Their teacher walked over to the group and discov- 
ered Bobby! reading a crime “comic” to an enthralled audience. 
Further investigation revealed that Bobby had an extensive library 
of similar materials. He had learned to read before entering 
school—the comic book had been his primer. He found basal 
readers ‘dull stuff” and rarely showed any interest in the books 
on the library table. The first-grade teacher, preoccupied with 
developing reading skills, was not particularly distressed at Bobby's 
lack of enjoyment in reading. His skill was obvious. Now, Bobby, 
a child whose skill and taste had developed simultaneously, was 
introducing his young confreres to the literary diet he most en- 
joyed. 

Bobby stopped reading when he noted the teacher's presence. 
Comic books were frowned upon in school and the little group 
waited in guilty expectancy for the teacher’s disapproval. How- 
ever, she merely commented, “I didn’t realize you could read that 
well, Bobby. Go on. I'd like to hear the story, too.” 

Bobby went on, less vivaciously, to be sure. As the story pro- 
gressed, the teacher concluded that it was obviously absurd to 
teach reading skills to children if an appreciation for wholesome 
reading was not simultaneously developed. Bobby was like a child 
who would eat only candy—and that of a cheap and unwholesome 
quality. His mental malnutrition would eventually make him 
even more of a hazard to society than physical malnutrition. The 
teacher became painfully aware also that the breathless group 
drinking in Bobby’s reading were showing obvious symptoms of 


1 Bobby’s chronological age was 7-2, mental age was 9-4, and reading age was 
4-8. 
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starvation. The hunger of a child for adventure was not being 
satisfied with the prim little plots so dear to the textbook writers. 
Too many of the books on the library table were merely “nice’— 
becomingly illustrated and well bound. Evidently the primary 
grades needed an interesting and taste elevating program in litera- 


ture. 


Principles of Action 


Faculty meetings and conferences with supervisors resulted in 
several principles of action: 

1, All primary-school teachers in the building would review their courses 
in children’s literature or become acquainted with the content of such a 
course. Miriam B. Huber’s Story and Verse for Children? was selected as the 
text best suited for this review. This book has a rich and varied selection 
of poems and stories, together with grade placement suggestions and invalu- 
able book lists. 

2. A period for the enjoyment of stories and verse would be included in 
the school program. 

3. While the teacher would ordinarily select and present the stories, 
poems, or books for the appreciation period, children were to discuss, evalu- 
ate, illustrate, and dramatize on their own. 

4. Children would be given opportunities to discuss books which they 
had read and enjoyed. 

5. Some device for keeping records of the child’s “free’’ reading would 
be employed so that the teacher might have an estimate of the quality and 
quantity of the child’s leisure-time reading. 

6. Classroom supplies of books would be improved and increased. 

7. Reading in at least one periodical would be directed so that the child 
would derive maximum benefit from its use. 

8. War, as such, was not to be waged against the comics. Rather, a sense 
of discrimination was to be developed in their use. 


The enthusiasm of the six primary-school teachers on the fac- 
ulty left nothing to be desired. Appreciation of literature as es- 
sential to the development of sound habits in leisure-time reading 
was immediately recognized by all. Plans were enthusiastically 
initiated to realize the prime objective of the program—getting 
the children to enjoy stories and poems to the degree that they 
would of their own accord select worthwhile reading material with 
enthusiasm and discrimination. 


2 Huber, Miriam B. Story and Verse for Children. Reissued edition. New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1947. 857 p. 
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The Fond du Lac Public Library has always been and now is 
a particularly valuable source of books for our children’s expanded 
literature program. Then, in our school, the teachers have in- 
creased and improved their supplies of reading materials. Check- 
ing out methods are as simple and economical of time as possible. 
No set times for checking out books are observed. No child libra- 
rians are employed in the classrooms. Each child selects his book 
freely. He removes the card, signs it, and places it in a designated 
box. After he has read the book, he makes a record of it, finds the 
card, returns it to the book pocket and places the book back into 
circulation. 

“Book parties” are common. An enthusiastic recommendation 
of a book by a child is the surest way of having it accepted, as 
Bobby illustrated for us at the outset. Bobby’s most recent fas- 
cination, incidentally, has been Tales from the Arabian Nights. 

Devices for recording “free reading’’ have been varied and 
interesting. One of our student teachers developed a delightful 
device as an outgrowth of the third-graders’ interest in Indians. 
She cut “feathers” from colored construction paper, and when a 
child finished reading a book, he wrote the title and author of 
his book on a feather. After he had collected a sufficient number 
of feathers, he could make a headdress which he then wore to 
the “book parties.” The braves of old could not have collected 
feathers more avidly! 


A Look Forward 


Altho the program has prospered, much is yet to be done. One 
large area still practically untouched has to do with gaining par- 
ental enthusiasm and cooperation. Newsletters and booklists 
might be provided for parents to acquaint them with the program. 
Plans for inviting them to “book parties” might be organized. 
Another area necessarily delayed is the evaluation of the long- 
range value of this program. Will these children be “Hardy Boys’’ 
and “Teen-Age Romance” enthusiasts or will they want the New- 
bery Award books and the classics? Time will tell, but we believe 
the odds are in favor of the latter. 
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An 11-Year-Old Finds Himself 


By FRANCES M. MORONEY 


Assistant Professor 


and HAZEL S. RENCH 
Associate Professor 

State University of New York 
Teachers College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 


A BLOND, tousled-haired boy stepped into the kindergarten 
room and waited quietly at the door. The kindergarten 
teacher looked up and smiled saying, ‘““Here’s Joel with our story 
for today.”’ Immediately two five-year-olds left their blocks and ran 
to him, took his hand, and asked, ‘““What are you going to read 
today? What are these pictures?” 

Joel smiled his shy smile and said gently, “You wait until we’re 
all ready.’’ The speech and manner of this 11-year-old indicated 
that he was at home in the busy world of five-year-olds, for hadn’t 
he shared many exciting stories with them during the last few 
months! The kindergarten teacher called the group together on 
the rug; Joel took his place confidently in front of them and dis- 
played his book, Speedy, the Hook and Ladder Truck. From un- 
der his arm he took two pictures of fire trucks and from his pocket 
he pulled a toy one. After the usual spontaneous remarks, the chil- 
dren settled back and listened to Joel’s story. 


Joel’s Problems 


Joel was not a teacher’s assistant altho he had proved his worth 
as one many times. Joel was there because of his own problems. 
When Joel came to the fifth grade of this campus school last fall, 
he found himself a new member in a school community of chil- 
dren who came from rural homes, homes of professional people, 
and homes of industrial workers in the nearby city—a good cross 
section of school population found in almost any school. This 
was the fourth time Joel had faced this particular problem—a new 
school, different classmates, no friends, yet. With each disruption 
it had become increasingly harder for Joel to start anew. 
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As he accepted her introduction to the group, Miss Gilles 
sensed his need for a friend, a need far greater than that of the 
usual newcomer. How could she make Joel an accepted member 
of her well-knit group of boys and girls who had been working to- 
gether for several years with few new additions? During the first 
week Joel’s pathetic eagerness to participate in all discussions and 
his withdrawal from reading gave Miss Gilles further clues to his 
difficulties. Joel’s explanation was, “I can’t read very much at a 
time because my eyes get tired and water.” And they actually did! 


What Examinations Showed 


Joel’s meager records showed that he had failed second grade. 
A conference with his parents revealed difficulty in learning to 
read in the early grades. Reversal tendencies in first-grade reading 
had resulted in an examination at a reading clinic which showed 
questionable progress in the mastery of any reading skill. With 
this information and Joel’s complaint about his eyes, the first step 
was a visit to the Health Center of the school. His eye examination 
showed 20/40 and 20/50 vision, indicating the need for consul- 
tation with an oculist. Joel looked forward to this because he 
“knew” he needed glasses and that they would help him to read. 
His disappointment was keen when the oculist recommended no 
glasses but much reading of books printed in large type, such as 
primary books, to exercise “‘lazy’’ eye muscles. 

Joel took part in the fall testing program with the following 
grade-equivalent results on the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills, New Edition, Form O: reading comprehension 1.7, vocabu- 
lary 2.7, total reading score 2.3; arithmetic 2.3; language 3.2; work- 
study skills 2.6. When he was given the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale by a qualified person, the results indicated that he had nor- 
mal mental ability. As Miss Gilles studied the accumulated infor- 
mation about Joel, she wondered again how she could help this 
11-year-old achieve a sense of belonging when he was so slow. 


Building Anew 


She knew that books of fifth-grade interest level and second- 
grade vocabulary, printed in large type, were extremely limited. 
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There was a wealth of material for kindergarten and the primary 
grades available in the school library, but how was she to moti- 
vate Joel to read these “baby books’? Could she find an audience 
of younger children? ‘There were two small brothers at home who 
might be willing listeners. 

In a conference period Miss Gilles helped Joel to accept his 
problem and to make plans for carrying out the doctor’s recom- 
mendations. Joel agreed to find some books with large print and 
take them home to read to his brothers. Together they went to the 
well-stocked school library and enlisted the help of a sympathetic 
librarian; she proved an invaluable ally for Joel. He came from 
this first visit with an armful of books—mostly picture books and 
very simple stories. 

Joel was still unconvinced that he did not need glasses and 
carried a magnifying glass which he used surreptitiously. His 
mother promised that, after a month’s trial of the plan, they would 
spend another $10 and consult a different oculist. ‘Ten dollars 
meant a lot to Joel’s family! 

The fifth grade accepted the large pile of easy reading books 
on Joel’s desk as doctor's orders. The first attempts at reading 
them met with success when Joel found a willing audience, par- 
ticularly in the five-year-old brother who listened to the reading 
and rereading of these stories many times. Unforeseen help was 
offered two days later when this five-year-old suggested that Joel 
visit his kindergarten and read Come to the Farm. And so the 
plan was born that continued successfully thruout the year. 

After Joel’s first story, the kindergarten teacher detected in 
him a genuine love for young children and a surprisingly con- 
fident approach to this situation. Her respect for the worth and 
dignity of an individual made it possible to carry out this pro- 
gram. As the scene described at the beginning of this article was 
repeated day after day, Joel was started on the road to success in 
mastering the elementary reading skills. 

At times the kindergarten group consisted of only a few chil- 
dren who chose to listen to Joel’s stories; then again, everyone in 
the group was the audience. He quickly became aware of the need 
for a discriminating choice of stories. Without suggestions from 
anyone, he noted the activities going on in the kindergarten and 
chose stories to supplement them. 
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The escape reaction, evidenced by his apparent physical dis- 
ability of watering eyes and frequent headaches, disappeared as 
Joel gained confidence and status in the kindergarten. ‘The untir- 
ing efforts of the librarian in helping Joel find suitable books 
contributed to his feeling of importance. 

By the end of the year he had read over 100 books, ranging 
from picture books to books with increasingly smaller print, more 
difficult vocabulary, and more mature content. As his reading 
skills increased, his selection of stories was influenced less by what 
was happening in the kindergarten and more by the activities in 
his own classroom. 

His keen interest in everything connected with the farm where 
he lived led to independent research and worthwhile contribu- 
tions to fifth-grade units on plant and animal life. The Audubon 
Club provided opportunity for him to read books at his own in- 
terest level. His first report on barn swallows, illustrated by his 
own drawings, was an overwhelming success. 


Progress to Date 


By the end of the year Joel’s trouble with his eyes had cleared 
up entirely and he was able to read books with increasingly smaller 
print. He developed an avid interest in the dictionary and con- 
sulted it often, completely oblivious to the size of type! He grew 
to love the study of words for themselves and during the last 
month of school made his own dictionary of new words. 

In May his grade-equivalent scores on the Iowa tests, Form L 
were: reading comprehension 4.3, vocabulary 6.0, total reading 
score 4.9 (gain in reading comprehension 2.6, gain in vocabulary 
3-3, gain in total reading score 2.6). But this improvement in 
reading tells only a small part of the many gains Joel made. Altho 
he continued reading stories in the kindergarten until the end of 
the year, he spent less time in preparing for this activity and more 
time in reading along the lines of his own interests which grew 
as his mastery of reading increased. 

Miss Gilles wishes that she could believe that Joel was a com- 
pletely accepted member of the group, but this is not true. There 
were times when her highest expectations seemed to be realized, 
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but at other times she has noted that he has been included only 
casually in the group’s activities. 

Thru the kindly understanding of the kindergarten teacher 
and the cooperation of the librarian with his own discerning 
teacher, one child’s reading difficulties were resolved. Because he 
was highly motivated, Joel read widely at his own ability level all 
along the way, found respect for his efforts, and so learned to 
read. Miss Gilles often recalled Joel's statement: “I like this school 
much better than the others. J can do things here.” 


Some Books To Try 


The following books, typical of the kind read, are organized 
into three lists to show Joel’s progress toward reading maturity 


and mastery of reading skills. 


List I. Largest Type and the Simplest Stories 
BARNUM, JAY H. The Little Old Truck. New York: William Morrow and Co., 


1953. 46 p. $2. 
BEIM, JERROLD. Country Fireman. New York: William Morrow and Co., 


1948. 48 p. $2. 
BRYANT, BERNICE M. Pedie and the Twins. Chicago: Albert Whitman and 


Co., 1942. 32 p. $1. 
SEARS, PAUL M. Downy Woodpecker. New York: Holiday House, 1953. 43 p. 


$2. 
TENSEN, RUTH M. Come to the Farm. Chicago: Reilly and Lee, 1949. 35 p. $2. 
List II. Smaller Type and Longer Stories 

BANNON, LAURA M. Billy and the Bear. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 


47 p. $2.50. 
FLACK, MARJORIE. Angus and the Cat. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 


Co., 1931. $1. 
MCCLOSKEY, ROBERT. Blueberries for Sal. New York: Viking Press, 1948. 


54 p- $2. 
List HI. Most Mature Books 


BLYTON, ENID. Chimney Corner Stories. London: Latimer House, 1953. 92 p. 


6s. 

BRONSON, WILFRED s. Turtles. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 
63 p. $1.75. 

CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 1954. School edition, $1.48. 
HURD, EDITH T. Speedy, the Hook and Ladder Truck. New York: Lothrop, 


Lee and Shepard Co., 1942. 36 p. $1. 
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Fourth-Graders Go to the Library 


By MARY L. CONNOR 


Principal 


and RUTH AULT 
Classroom Teacher 
Horace Mann School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE library reading program for fourth-grade pupils at Horace 

Mann School in Indianapolis was undertaken to extend the 
reading experiences of pupils. The aims were to introduce them to 
the world of books and to create in them a desire to read. The 
procedures were (a) practicing story telling, (b) practicing oral 
reading with the idea of entertaining by dramatizing interesting 
parts of stories and making and giving puppet plays, (c) writing 
stories, (d) planning a summer reading program, and (e) pinning 
down interests. Plans included visiting the library regularly, sched- 
uling special reading periods at school, and working out a few 
simple projects based on library reading. 

The special reading period was to be used for silent and oral 
reading, for class discussion, and for book reports. Children could 
choose to tell the story, to read aloud, or to dramatize a portion 
of the book. 


First Visit to the Library 


As a first step the teacher visited the library. She got applica- 
tion cards for the children and with the librarian planned for the 
children’s visit. The library privilege application cards were sent 
home for parents’ signatures, and the children discussed rules for 
travel to and from the library. 

On the first visit to the library the librarian told the pupils 
about the rules for the use of the library. She discussed the care 
of books, behavior in the library, the number of books loaned to 
one child at a time, and how to use a card catalog. The children 
returned the application cards to the librarian. Each child browsed 
and selected the one book that was permitted to be withdrawn 
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BOOKS FOR MANY PURPOSES 


on the application card. Children who had previously obtained 
library cards checked out the regular number—four books and 
two magazines. Two librarians and the practice teacher assisted 
the teacher in guiding pupil selections. The books were checked 
out and the librarian, a gifted story teller, told the class the story, 
‘How Pig Got His Curly Tail.” 

When the pupils returned from the library, they showed their 
books to other members of the class and they listed the names of 
the books on cards so that the teacher would have available a 
complete record of each child’s library reading at the close of 
the library reading adventure. The class chose a regular reading 
period for each day. 

Two weeks after the first visit to the library, the teacher's ob- 
servations of some of the children were: 

Mike does not read. 

William paged thru his books, showed the pictures to others. He did not 
even read his Mickey Mouse. 

Billy drew designs from someone else’s books; he selected none for him- 
self. 

Picture books were most common with poor readers and those not inter- 
ested. I decided to check to see who studied pictures only, who read with 
much help, who read his own books and borrowed books from others, and 
who read during spare moments. 


Second Visit to the Library 


Just before the second trip to the library, the pupils discussed 
the books they had read and those they would like to read. Then 
the teacher reviewed with them the travel and behavior rules, 
explained the meaning of shelf labels, and reviewed the librarian’s 
suggestions for finding materials at grade levels. 

At the library, on the second visit, one group of boys spent 
some time choosing biographies. Another group was interested in 
Popular Mechanics. A small group of boys and girls seemed fas- 
cinated by books at a primary level, such as Mickey Mouse. Some 
girls were interested in poetry and some in fairy tales. More than 
half of these fourth-graders used the card catalog on their second 
trip. The librarian gave pupils new library privilege cards, col- 
lected a fine for lost cards, and showed children how to fill out 
their own requests for books and check-out cards. 
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Following the second trip, the teacher’s observations showed 
that pupils’ interests were guiding the forming of their reading 
habits: 


Franklin, Clara Barton, and Jefferson are favorites. 

Poetry is being read and enjoyed by six girls. 

Travel picture books are wanted. 

Fairy tales are wanted. 

Favorite magazines are Popular Mechanics and Jack and Jill. 

Mike reads now during regular reading period. 

William pages thru the books and looks at the pictures. 

Billy draws pictures and dreams; he does not take books. 

Freddie reads to members of his family. 

Myrna just gets books. 

Jim reads once in awhile. 

Most of the children read during their spare time. 

Charlotte noted that a favorite illustrator did only good books. 

Patty, Carolyn, and James chose favorite authors; they followed an author’s 
works. 

Vicki and Carolyn kept a book in reach, even when on errands, for a quick 
read. 

We have had several oral reading, story telling, and talking periods. Several 
children have illustrated their own books. The children are making puppets 
for telling particular stories. Plans are being made for a reading report in the 
form of a play. 


An Over-All View of the Unit 


Eight visits to the library were made during this semester of ad- 
venture with the library reading program. The full cooperation 
of the Indianapolis public librarians with the teacher and the prac- 
tice teacher directing the project made progress possible with these 
fourth-grade pupils. The teacher is satisfied that her planned out- 
comes were at least partially achieved. 

One value in such a program lies in interesting pupils in a 
worthwhile activity at a time in their lives when training of taste 
for good reading materials can easily be developed. A second and 
more immediate value is that interest in the summer reading pro- 
gram at the library is stimulated when this activity is undertaken 
during the spring term. 
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CHAPTER 
SEVEN 





Selecting and 
Managing Textbooks 


‘. THIS day of many materials of instruction, textbooks remain 
important tools of teaching and learning for classroom teachers 
and pupils. Therefore, it is desirable that textbooks be selected 
with a definite view of the purpose they are to serve in the class- 
room. In addition to one or several basic textbooks, presentday 
teaching of reading requires supplementary books and many other 
books from.the library. These books, too, need to be selected with 
care. 

Criteria for the selection of textbooks include such items as 
the format, reading level, and interest level of the content. Ele- 
mentary-school principals who work with their staffs in developing 
criteria and applying them find that the procedure is good in- 
service training and orientation in the use of the new textbooks. 

The articles in this chapter acknowledge that many problems 
appear in the management of textbooks. Making a wealth of books 
readily accessible requires careful planning so that a continuous 
and accurate inventory can be maintained but not to the extent 
that the elementary-school principal becomes a clerk. Finally, the 
management of textbooks must include the removal of books 
whose content is out of date. 





Choosing a Reading Series 


By CHARLOTTE E. PATTERSON 
Principal 

Euclid School 

Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


5 por choice of a new textbook depends upon the purposes for 
which the book will be used. In some communities a new 
textbook is selected by administrators; in other communities 
choice is determined by city, county, or state adoption lists. When 
a new basal reading series was needed in Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey, however, the teachers of Euclid School were given the 
privilege of selecting the best series for use in Euclid School. 
Teacher selection was so successful that I offer our experience to 
other principals as worthy of a trial. 

Altho we use several books in each grade for the teaching of 
reading, and altho we do care for individual differences by using 
books of various grade levels in each grade, we believe that a basal 
reading series is essential. The young learner can be seriously 
handicapped by careless instruction in beginning reading. Stories 
must be interesting to attract the youngster and each child must 
be helped to establish a basic sight vocabulary and to learn to at- 
tack new words on his own thru the use of context clues, word- 
form clues, and phonetic and structural analysis. 


First Steps 


Choosing books for the teaching of reading in Grades I thru 
VI proved to be valuable inservice training for the principal and 
the classroom teachers of Euclid School. Before attempting to 
make a choice, they studied and discussed newer methods of teach- 
ing reading and evaluated various technics of drill. Representa- 
tives of the publishers of leading reading series came to the school 
and described the outstanding features of their books. Teachers of 
every grade level were given the readers to study and evaluate. 

The faculty decided to work in two groups. The teachers of 
Grades I, II, and III planned to work together and those of Grades 
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SELECTING AND MANAGING TEXTBOOKS 


IV, V, and VI decided to form a separate committee in order to 
function adequately. Each group selected its own chairman. 


Criteria for Judging Reading Series 


Both committees decided that criteria for judging a reading 
series had to be developed before the books could be adequately 
studied and the selection could be made. Both committees decided 
that the criteria should include format, selection of stories on the 
various grade levels, aids for the teacher in the manuals, sugges- 
tions for enrichment, and helps for the slow learner. Each com- 
mittee worked on the criteria and then the chairmen and the prin- 
cipal combined the efforts of the two committees. The resulting 
list of criteria was duplicated and a copy given to the superintend- 
ent and to each teacher. 


I, Authors 
Are they recognized as reading authorities? 
II. Philosophy 
A. Does the series make reading an integral part of a rich program of 
curriculum experiences? 
B. Does the series provide for continuous and well-rounded growth in 
basic reading habits and skills? 
C. Does the series seek to develop deep and permanent interests in read- 
ing? 


III. Content 
A. Are the books organized by unit themes? 
B. Are themes well adapted to interests of children? 
C. Are themes varied and worthwhile? 
D. Is there a wide choice of material? 
E. Is there a good balance of story material? 


1. Modern : old favorites 
-2. Realistic : fanciful 
g. Humorous: serious 
4. Informative : fictional 


” 


Does the book include poetry? 

G. Are the stories well written, lively, and appealing? 

H. Will the stories present ideas and develop attitudes of good citizen- 
ship and character? 

. Will the stories give pleasure to others when read orally? 


— 


. Do the books have glossaries? 


coe 
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IV. Readability 

A. Vocabulary—Is it carefully controlled to insure: 
1. Total number of new words appropriate to each level 
2. Introduction of new words at a rate which is appropriate 
3. Adequate repetition 
4. Occasional plateaus? 

B. Sentence and paragraph structure 
1. Sentence length and structure adjusted to reading level 
2. Paragraph length and structure adjusted to reading level 

C. Story—length adjusted to average ability and reading lesson. 


V. Teaching 
A. Does the manual present a complete program of: 
. Phonics 
. Skills 
. Meaning 
. Organization of skills 
. Integration of language arts? 


Oo — oo wb = 


. Does program stress readiness? 

. Does program provide for individual differences? 

. Does program provide for slow and superior groups? 

. Does program provide for silent as well as oral reading? 

. Does program give the child a feeling of progress? 

. Does the program help the child develop critical appraisal? 


Ommoaw 


VI. Other Aids 
A. Manual 
1. Is there a bibliography? 
. Are there suggestions for wide reading on all levels of reading 
ability? 

3. Does the manual follow the text and workbook consistently? 

4. Does the manual outline questions for guided reading? 
B. Workbook 


n 


1. Is there one for every level? 
2. Does it develop and extend word building? 
3. Is the workbook suitable for each child to use independently? 
4. Does the workbook provide meaningful exercises? 
5. Are there good tests in the workbook? 
6. Is checking easy? 
C. Picture, word, phrase cards 
D. Big book introduction. 


VII. Physical Features 
A. Type 
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SELECTING AND MANAGING TEXTBOOKS 


1. Size 
2. Clearness 
B. Page layout 
C. Illustrations 
1. Appealing 
2. Well arranged 
3. Artistic 
. Paper—durable 
. Binding 
. Glossary. 


7 2 


Bearing Down on the Job 


In the light of these criteria each teacher studied all the new 
readers for his grade level. Teachers’ manuals and workbooks were 
evaluated and supplementary materials were judged. 

Small groups of teachers and the committees met frequently to 
discuss their findings. After weeks of study each committee met to 
select which, in their opinion, were the three best series, When 
the two committee chairmen met with the principal, the choice 
was narrowed to two series. 

Shortly thereafter, at a meeting of the entire faculty, one com- 
mittee chairman extolled the virtues of one series and the second 
chairman pointed out the outstanding features of the second series 
that had been chosen. Again, using the criteria previously set up, 
the combined faculty made a final study of both series and after 
considerable deliberation decided on the one to be adopted. 


It’s Worth a Try 


If other principals have not tried this procedure, I offer it asa 
valuable, interesting, and gratifying experience for the teachers 
and the principal. Since every teacher had a part in the selection 
of the new basal reading series, he is using the new books with 
keener interest than if they had been forced upon him. In addi- 
tion, the byproducts of the selection process—experience in co- 
operation, gain in up-to-date information, stimulation to try new 
methods—more than equal the attainment of the prime goal, a 
new reading series. 
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Making Reading Materials Accessible 


By LOUISE G. CARSON 
Principal 

Beaufort Elementary School 
Beaufort, South Carolina 


O MAKE reading materials accessible, the Beaufort Elementary 

School has sought two goals: (a) a wealth of reading materials 
of many kinds and of the highest quality, (b) easy access to them 
for teachers and pupils thru efficient storage and distribution. The 
plan now in use has grown as the school has grown from approxi- 
mately 250-300 pupils to approximately 800-go0 pupils. 

In our school, as in others, the central library is an important 
source of enrichment materials for the reading program, and does 
not need elaboration in this article. 

Our story is concerned with the storage and distribution of 
basic and supplementary readers. We have worked out ways of 
dealing with these problems: (a) where to store materials, (b) how 
to make it easy for the teacher to choose and locate books, and 
(c) how to withdraw and return books. 


Storage of Readers 


When the school was small, sets of readers were housed in a 
section of the central library. Later on, as library space was needed 
for the growing collection of library books, shelves were built in 
the teachers’ lounge, which is adjacent to the office suite. We have 
found the change to be advantageous because books can be with- 
drawn or returned at any time of day convenient for the teacher 
with no disturbance of any part of the school program, and it is 
easier for the principal to assist teachers when they request help in 
the selection of books. 

The books are arranged in sections according to reading levels, 
beginning with readiness materials and preprimers. The sets of 
books within a level are arranged in alphabetical order by title. 
Labels giving the title and the level of difficulty are attached to 
the edge of the shelf above each set of books. If the book is re- 
served for special use, that information also appears on the label. 
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SELECTING AND MANAGING TEXTBOOKS 
Aids to Selection 


A space on the shelves is reserved for aids to help the teacher 
select readers. One such aid is a composition book entitled Sets of 
Readers. It is divided into sections according to level of diffi- 
culty. Each section contains information in alphabetical order of 
title under these headings: 


Title Number on Hand Publisher 


If the book is reserved for special use, this is stated. 

Another aid is a copy of the school’s Bulletin on Reading 
which contains further information to assist the teacher in select- 
ing readers. A copy of the South Carolina School Attendance 
Register is also available because it contains a list of the many 
readers recommended for use in our public schools. By using this 
list the teacher can quickly find which title succeeds another in a 
particular series. 

Wise selection of books involves knowledge of what teaching 
materials have hitherto been used. Suppose that a third-grade 
teacher is selecting books for groups of pupils and perhaps also for 
pupils whose needs must be met individually. He has two sources 
of information. Each pupil’s cumulative record contains mimeo- 
graphed blanks on which former teachers have checked the titles 
used with the pupil. Then, on the shelf along with the Sets of 
Readers book, a folder of reading reports is available from the 
teachers of the preceding school year. Each report gives the titles 
used in teaching the groups within each classroom and the names 
of the pupils who comprised each group. Thus, these sources of 
information help the teacher keep clear of books that have been 
used and lead him to possible new selections. 

If the teacher wishes to find suitable materials for slow-moving 
groups, we have set aside two reading series for this use. That is, 
first-grade materials are reserved for use in the second grade, and 
so forth. A special collection of interesting books of varying levels 
of difficulty is provided for use with individuals. For example, 
perhaps a fourth-grade teacher is in search of a book or a series for 
use by an overgrown boy who has not achieved a first-reader vo- 
cabulary. The Cowboy Sam Readers series may be helpful. 
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Publisher’s Descriptive Material 


If available from the publisher, teachers’ manuals are placed 
on the shelves with the sets of readers and drawn out and returned 
at will. For some readers for which manuals are not supplied, we 
plan next year to place with the books a folder that contains the 
publisher's descriptive literature. In this way we think that teach- 
ers will be assisted in deciding whether particular books will serve 
the purposes that they have in mind. 


Plenty of Books 


One aspect of the accessibility of books is quantity. We think 
that a sufficient supply of basic readers should be available for a 
teacher to get a particular book at the. time he needs it without 
having to borrow from another teacher; therefore, we buy more 
basic readers than books considered supplementary. We try to 
supply a variety of supplementary books so that a teacher may 
always have enough good books available, even tho he may have 
to wait for books of a particular title. In the central library we 
have single copies of good readers which we do not supply in sets, 
and teachers draw upon this source for books for independent 
reading by their pupils. 


Keeping Records of Distribution 


Our experience indicates that the problem of distribution of 
books requires systematic handling and careful checking. For each 
set of books we make a card at the top of which is written the title 
of the book and its level of difficulty. In the upper right corner a 
number shows how many books of that title are owned by the 
school. The body of the card is divided into three sections: 


Date Number of Books Taken Teacher 


At one time we left the withdrawal and the return of books in 
the hands of teachers. The teacher made the entry on the card 
when taking books out and drew a line through the entry when 
returning them. Year by year the loss of books became greater, 
and the physical condition of books sometimes deteriorated at a 
rapid pace. It became necessary to make one person responsible 
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for distribution. This person originally was the principal; now the 
school secretary is responsible for the distribution. Loss of books 
has been reduced to what seems to be an irreducible minimum, 
books last longer, and they look better. 


Books for Pupil Ownership 


From the foregoing description it is evident that we supply a 
generous amount of reading material for our pupils. However, 
these books are all owned by the school, and we think that books 
should be made accessible which pupils may own. For home prac- 
tice we especially wish our primary pupils to own books in which 
the vocabulary is controlled. So, for a number of years we have 
selected for each primary grade a collection of good books which 
are not used at school—books of varying levels of difficulty. These 
are made available for purchase by parents. The parent-teacher 
association makes it possible for us to give at least one carefully 
selected book to each child who is financially unable to buy one. 

The books are displayed for some time before the orders are 
sent to the publishers so that pupils and parents may have the op- 
portunity to examine the books and to make selections. Pupils’ 
choices are guided by the teachers to the extent that teachers dis- 
courage the purchase of books that are too difficult for the par- 
ticular pupil. We see to it that parents understand the reasons for 
our book sale. A guide sheet called “Reading at Home” is given to 
parents to encourage wise use of the books that are purchased. 
This project has been highly successful and seems to be greatly 
appreciated by parents and by children. 


Others May Profit 


The plan described in these pages has been the outgrowth of 
years of experience in adapting our methods to a changing and 
expanding school. We do not intend to imply that our plan can 
be applied without change to some other school. It works satis- 
factorily for us, and we hope it might be helpful to others. 








On Getting and Keeping Books 


By KANA PARKS OBERST 
Principal 

Trigg Elementary School 
Greenville, Mississippi 


A FEW years ago before industrialization overtook our little city, 
there was one teacher per grade in each of the three white 
elementary schools. Every homeroom teacher had basic readers 
and access to many other books in the central library in the build- 
ing. Too, the teacher could check out materials from the public 
library on his teacher’s card and use such materials for a reason- 
able, indefinite period. Room libraries at school were nonexistent 
except in cases where the ingenuity of a classroom teacher and 
pupils made it possible. Consequently, some had ample room li- 
braries, but many were totally dependent on the central library in 
the building and the public library. In the matter of supplemen- 
tary readers classroom teachers managed their own exchange from 
one building to another with a minimum of friction. 

Almost overnight the school population increased phenome- 
nally. The city expanded by leaps and bounds geographically, in- 
dustrially, militarily with the atomic era. New classrooms added 
in large numbers proved too few. Libraries, gymnasiums, and attic 
spaces became classrooms. The pace of every phase of school life 
seemed stepped up to consume the reserve energy of classroom 
teachers and principals. 


New Ways To Manage Books Demanded 


New ways, better ways had to be instituted. Every classroom 
had to have a room library when central libraries ceased to exist; 
every building had to have its own supplementary materials. ‘To 
have the needed supplementary readers in the building without 
having to share them with other buildings would solve the knotty 
problem, or so it seemed. But the class sections increased yearly 
until today one building may have as many pupils on one grade 
level as there formerly were in the entire city system. 
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SELECTING AND MANAGING TEXTBOOKS 


At one stage a central bookroom was tried. A teacher could 
check out supplementary materials thru the principal’s office be- 
cause building librarians became homeroom teachers when cen- 
tral building libraries made way for classes. However, that proved 
unsatisfactory; it was too time consuming for the teachers and the 
office. Something else had to be done. 

Rather arbitrarily, after conferences with classroom teachers, 
the elementary-school supervisor and the principal of a school sat 
down together and assigned definite series of supplementary read- 
ers to different grade groups so that every grade group would have 
supplementary books of many reading levels but none which the 
pupils had used at any lower grade level. The basic reading series 
were used from the first thru the sixth grade. As many preprimers, 
primers, and first readers as it was reasonable to expect excellent 
first-grade pupils to read were assigned to the first grade. Likewise, 
sufficient primers, first, and second readers were assigned to the 
second grade to provide easy materials that second-grade pupils 
had not previously used; and so on thru the grades. 

In the beginning we reserved the series with the highest inter- 
est levels for pupils with low reading ability in the upper grades, 
knowing, of course, that an upper-grade pupil of first- or second- 
grade reading ability would not really like’ to read the simple 
stories in primary readers. The arrangement worked and pro- 
duced results that were gratifying. 


Recent Modifications of Plan 


At the present time we operate on the same basis with some 
minor changes. Our reading program has improved sufficiently to 
require fewer primary readers in the intermediate grades. We 
duplicate a form sheet for each grade, listing the number of copies 
of every reader assigned to that grade level. Each teacher receives 
a copy for his use so that he may keep a record of books withdrawn 
from the bookroom. Then, for the convenience of teachers who 
may want to locate particular books without instituting a search, 
the classroom teacher records in a supplementary readers record 
booklet, the readers withdraw from the central storage bookroom. 
This record booklet stays on an open shelf in the outer office so 
that any teacher may refer to it any time to locate quickly copies 
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of readers in the building. Classroom teachers take the bookroom 
key and check out whatever they desire. They return materials no 
longer needed by their pupils and make the appropriate notation 
in the record booklet. 

You may ask whether or not classroom teachers always respect 
the grade assignment of books. Of course there are temptations. A 
beautiful new series may seem just too desirable to adhere to the 
over-all plan, but, by and large, it works. Teacher groups, like all 
other groups of people, have nonconformists, but the majority 
consider the whole program and the general welfare of all. 


Other Policies Affecting Reading 


Our school policy is to keep readers—not social studies, sci- 
ence, and health materials—at school and not check them out for 
pupils to take home except for specific reasons such as taking a 
reader home overnight after finishing classwork in it, or sending a 
reader home when a pupil is ill for several days. Basic series re- 
main in the classrooms, but supplementary readers are stored in 
the central bookroom to be checked out as needed by teachers. 

Room libraries afford supplementary reading for the social 
studies program as well as for leisure-time reading. Library books 
are ordered according to the classroom teacher’s requisition. An- 
nual inventories and requisitions of library books plus the listing 
of new library books in the accession book are necessary office rec- 
ords in our building. 

Nothing in our experience adds zest to classroom free reading 
quite so much as new books. We find that the arrival of new books 
for Book Week spurs interest in reading. This spring we had an 
additional ‘‘shot-in-the-arm” for the reading program when we 
purchased a few copies of many new readers just published. We 
placed some of the new readers in each room library. 





One of the jobs of the elementary-school principal is to organ 
ize the getting and keeping of books to lessen the teachers’ annoy 
ances and frustrations. By doing so, principals aid the teaching of 
reading and step up the whole educational process for the elemen 
tary-school child. 
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CHAPTER 
EIGHT 





Supervision 
of Reading Instruction 


il supervisory, and leadership functions are all 
part of the job of the elementary-school principal. His role as 
leader cuts across all aspects of the school program and his ad- 
ministrative and supervisory activities complement each other. 
As supervisor, the elementary-school principal is concerned with 
studying the teaching-learning situation, with improving the 
teaching-learning situation, and with evaluating the whole process 
of supervision and its results in the classroom. He brings together 
all of the available resources that make good teaching possible. 

The authors of the articles in this chapter write about the 
meaning of supervision, mainly from the standpoint of current 
practices. Several articles describe relationships of high quality 
between the principal and his staff. One article is an instructional 
improvement bulletin consisting of questions directed toward 
evaluating the reading program. Two articles show how special 
personnel have worked in supervisory programs: one, on the 
cooperation of general supervisors of the school system with the 
elementary-school principals; the other, on the work of reading 
consultants who were made available thru an intermediate unit of 
schoo] administration. 








Examining the Reading Program 


By HELEN HAY HEYL 

Chief, Bureau 

of Elementary Curriculum Development, 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


RINCIPALS and supervisors, along with their teachers, are re- 
Pronsible for the success of the reading program in the elemen- 
tary school. The principal and the supervisor must help the indi- 
vidual teacher estimate the value of his classroom procedures and 
the results of his work, and they must assist him in planning im- 
provements. The results of a reading program can be measured by 
standardized achievement tests and many other testing devices. 
The process itself is not so easily evaluated. 

A careful consideration of such questions as those listed below, 
however, will help principals and their teachers to maintain a 
reading program that is well balanced and that gives evidence of 
careful planning. Such a program should bring satisfactory results 
in terms of the children’s growth (a) in reading ability, (b) in 
appreciation of literature, (c) in discrimination in selecting read- 
ing materials, (d) in developing interest in reading, and (e) in 
efficient reading habits in relation to other subjects of the cur- 
riculum. 

The first group of questions deals with the reading program 
as a whole. The second group refers to reading in the primary 
grades. The third group concerns intermediate-grade reading spe- 
cifically. The questions in each group are put as a classroom 
teacher might ask himself to make his own evaluation of the read- 
ing program. 


Some Do’s 


1. Examine the setting of your classroom. Is there plenty of motivation 
for reading in the classroom? 

2. Consider the organization of your reading classes. Do you have sev- 
eral groups so that individual needs may be met? Are the groups flexible? Do 
you sometimes provide time for individual reading? 
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g. Examine the textbook series in use. Do you have a generous supply? 
Are they modern texts, some above, some below your grade? 

4. Notice the children’s use of books. Are they reaching for varied ma- 
terials in science, social studies, and literature or are all using a single text- 
book series? 

5. Ask individual children to read aloud. Do they read aloud with rea- 
sonable fluency and good expression? 

6. Discuss with the children the material they are reading silently. Do 
they seem to get the main ideas correctly? 

7. Re-examine your library book collection. Does it have a generous sup- 
ply of new material? 

8. Study your school library service with your school librarian. Is it func- 
tioning well for the elementary-school pupils? 

g. Frequent your nearest public library. Have you taken the children to 
visit it this year? 

10. Look at the children’s list of books read during the year. How many 
has each child read? 

11. Look at your own interest in children’s literature. Have you examined 
and read any new children’s books during the past three months? 

12. Consider your work with the children. Are you putting too much 
pressure on anybody? Are you neglecting any child? Are you helping those 
with reading problems in a friendly, sympathetic way to face up to their dif- 
ficulties? Are you helping them use wise procedures in correcting errors? 

13. Examine your copy of your course of study. Does it show evidence of 
having been frequently consulted? 


The Primary Reading Program 


1. Are you. providing for the first-grade children varied experiences which 
develop readiness for reading? 

2. Are you using handmade reading charts based on the actual experi- 
ences these children are having? 

3. Have the children been carefully checked for visual and auditory de- 
fects? 

4. Do you tell and read many children’s stories to your pupils? 

5. Do you use a “readiness test” before having the children begin book 
reading? 

6. Do you try to make the first story read by the children in a new reader 
an occasion for an adventure of delight and pleasant remembrance? 

7. Are you teaching children how to hold books and turn pages? 

8. Are you teaching children how to sit with relation to the light when 
reading? 

g. Are you using a combination of good reading methods? 

10. Are you teaching phonics intrinsically as outlined in your teacher's 
manual? 
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11. Are your children learning other methods of word recognition? 

12. Are you careful not to exert pressure to read upon children who are 
not developmentally ready to read, without leaving “reading readiness” purely 
to chance? 

13. Do the children meet in small groups to read? 

14. Do you make frequent use of individual diagnosis in teaching reading? 

15. Do materials on the browsing table show evidence that you know how 
to select books in terms of the interests of particular children in your group, 
of the classroom activities the children are undertaking, and of the attractive- 
ness and readability of books? Is the book exhibit changed each week? Are 
the books attractively arranged and displayed? Is there evidence that the 
children use them frequently? 

16. Do the children use the tables of contents in their books to find their 
stories? 

17. Do you guide the children into reading several preprimers, several 
primers, and several first readers? 

18. Do they read several second readers in the second grade, and several 
third readers in the third? 

1g. In addition to their readers, do the children read on an individual 
basis every year a number of picture books and easy story books? 

20. Do they have access to several good anthologies of verse? 

21. By June of each year can every child recite from memory eight or more 
short poems that he learned during the year because he liked the poems? 
(Some of these “verses” may be excerpts from longer poems and the poems 
which one child learns may be different from those other children know.) 

22. By June of each year can every child tell you the title and author of 
three or more good stories that he has read during the year or that were 
read aloud to him at school by the teacher? 

23. Can children retell at least one of their favorite stories in an interest- 
ing, spontaneous way? 


The Intermediate Grade Program 


1. Are you teaching advanced reading technics in Grades IV, V, and VI? 

2. Are you giving much attention to the development of good study 
skills? 

3. Is the diagnosis and treatment of reading difficulties now a regular part 
of your teaching? 

4. Are you continuing the work in phonics and word analysis as needed? 

5. Are you guiding the children in the use of the indexes, glossaries, and 
tables of contents in their various books and textbooks? 

6. Are you using oral reading in natural audience situations? 

7. Have you begun definite instruction in the use of the dictionary? 

8. Have the children learned the meaning of diacritical marks? 

9. Do they know the alphabet in relation to using alphabetical lists? 
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Do you encourage a broad program of individual reading 


which includes children’s classics and the works of modern 


writers of children’s literature? 
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10. Is part of the reading time spent in discussing and enjoying good chil- 
dren’s stories, poetry, and plays? 

11. Do you encourage a broad program of individual reading which in- 
cludes children’s classics and the works of modern writers of children’s litera- 
ture? 

12. Are the reading interests of the children being laddered? 

13. By June of each year can most of the children recite from memory 
eight or more short poems which each child learned during the year because 
he liked the poem and volunteered to learn it? (Some of these may be excerpts 
from long poems.) 

14. By June of each year can every child tell you the title and author of 
several good books that he has read during the year? 

15. Has every child had an opportunity to take part in a play, or a drama- 
tization of literary worth at least once during the year? 

16. Are all members of the group now members of the children’s depart- 
ment of the nearest library and are they using library privileges frequently? 

17. Do the children like to read? 





Curiosity—relaxation—necessity—these are the actual factors that in- 
fluence us in our reading. Enjoyment? That is implied. Without it, all 
or any reading languishes. A fourth [and final] cause is propinquity—or 
proximity or availability or whatever you care to call it—the mere fact 
that the book is there, on the shelf, under your hand. It seems an ob- 
vious reason, and yet we all struggle against according it any great degree 
of influence in the whole pattern of our reading. I think it plays a very 
large part, and publishers who look for a great many distributing cen- 
ters, friends who put books into our hands, librarians who leave books 
lying around the room in apparent carelessness are all wise as serpents. 
Cultivate the habit of dropping a book you would like to see read on a 
table in the midst of library traffic or put it on the truck with the books 


just returned. Everybody knows those are the good books! 


—AMELIA H. MUNSON. An Ample Field. 
American Library Association, 1950. p. 16-17. 
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Supervision of Well-Balanced 
Purposeful Reading 


By LILLIAN GRAY 
Professor of Education 
San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 


INCE Mrs. McCall, the principal of the local eight-year elemen- 
S tary school, believed that good technics are at least as impor- 
tant as good intentions, she provided each classroom teacher with 
a manual to accompany the basic readers. At a staff meeting early 
in the year, she earnestly invited the teachers to tap these guide- 
books for ideas about the sequential presentation of work in basic 
developmental reading. Then, later in the fall she paid a series of 
visits to classrooms during the periods allotted to reading. 


Observing a Third Grade 


First, Mrs. McCall visited a third grade. The teacher began the 
session by saying to the children, “I think you'll enjoy the story 
you're going to read today. It is full of suspense and mystery.’ At 
this point she wrote the title, Who Stopped the Train?, on the 
chalkboard, and asked the children in the group to read it silently. 
Soon a child volunteered to read the title aloud for the group, and 
then the teacher asked, “When you read the word, train, what do 
you think of?” 

In quick succession the children contributed most of the new 
words they needed to read the story fluently, such as conductor, 
engineer, passengers, baggage car. The teacher had ready an in- 
teresting folder of train pictures which she had secured from the 
Association of American Railroads. To check the vocabulary, she 
held up one picture at a time and the children found the matching 
word on the board. During this preparation for reading, the 
teacher aroused curiosity by linking the new terms with story hap- 
penings, without, however, giving away the main point. At the 
close of the preparation she said: “Who stopped the train? Let’s 
read the story to find out.” 
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Promptly the children turned to the table of contents in their 
readers and from there to the indicated page. They were soon in- 
specting the first picture in the story, a picture of an eight-year- 
old boy and his little sister eagerly leaning forward in their train 
seats. The teacher suggested, “Let’s read the first two pages and 
find out why they want the train to hurry.” 


Questioning for Comprehension 


As the teacher led the children in this reading group, her guid- 
ing questions displayed a comprehensive grasp of the teaching pos- 
sibilities of the story. Some of the questions caused the children 
to visualize character, scene, or action; some helped the children 
to note sensory imagery of taste, touch, or sound; some caused the 
children to identify themselves with the emotions of the char- 
acters, thus helping to broaden their sympathies, not to mention 
improving the quality of their oral reading. Still other questions 
brought about attention to the choice of picturesque words. Thru- 
out the questioning, Mrs. McCall was conscious of a definite effort 
on the part of the teacher to help the children to transfer new 
words—the tools of thought—from the reading to their permanent 
stock for use in thinking, talking, writing, and listening. The 
teacher was striving to make every minute of her teaching worth- 
while for the children. 


Improving Oral Reading 


One of this teacher’s avowed aims was to improve the quality 
of oral reading which had previously tended to the sawing-wood 
type of rendition, and this she achieved by focusing attention on 
the meanings. Instead of indulging in the futile practice of asking 
the children to take turns reading in mechanical rotation, with 
occasional advice to read with “more expression,” she asked defi- 
nite questions to bring about better interpretation. For example, 
she asked: “How did Bob feel when the train stopped between 
stations? Yes, puzzled! Well, show with your voice how he felt.” 
Making use of the TV term for stress or emphasis, she helped the 
children to locate the “sock” words in a given sentence and to 
bring them out with a “big voice.” 
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Encouraging Critical Thinking 


After finishing the guided reading, this teacher stimulated 
critical thinking when she asked, “Could this incident have really 
happened?” One child answered that yes, it could, because on a 
small local train the conductor would probably know the pas- 
sengers well, and he’d let the children play detective and help him 
to solve the mystery of the sudden halts. Another child said that it 
would be very natural for a baby elephant on its way to the circus 
to pull the signal cord in the baggage car with his trunk and thus 
stop the train. 

Of course, the teacher realized that to ask, “Is this true?’ 
might not be of any particular significance so far as this story was 
concerned, but she knew that the habit of challenging what is in 
print, and asking if it is true is an essential quality of citizenship in 
a democracy. 


Stressing Personal Development 


During one faculty meeting, the principal had made the state- 
ment that, in its highest function, reading contributes to personal 
development enabling the individual to live better with himself 
and with others. She had suggested that the teachers be alert to 
capitalize upon those passages dealing with human relations. 

Sensitive to this aspect of reading, the teacher called the chil- 
dren’s attention to the passage describing Bob’s protective attitude 
toward his. little sister when the sudden hait of the train pitched 
her into the aisle. Of course, there was no belabored preaching, 
but she did elicit from the group several favorable comments 
about Bob’s affectionate concern for his little sister's welfare. 
Since boys of eight or nine are not especially noted for their en- 
thusiastic care for the siblings of the family, stressing this passage 
might have served as an entering wedge to improved social atti- 
tudes on the part of some child in the group. 


Observing a Fifth Grade 


In this class the children were being introduced to the story, 
Jonathan’s Buffalo. Here, again, the teacher made a fine intro- 
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duction to the story. She presented six or seven new words on the 
chalkboard, and with the aid of flat pictures of covered wagons, 
buffaloes, teams of oxen, Indians, coyotes, and maps of westward 
wagon trails helped to clarify meanings and arouse interest in the 
story to be read. Then she suggested: “Jonathan, the 15-year-old 
boy in our story of pioneer days, wanted more than anything to 
shoot a buffalo. Did he succeed? Let’s read the story and find out.” 

The class read the story silently and then read parts of it orally 
for specific purposes. This process was guided to include the draw- 
ing of inferences, reasoning from cause to effect, and learning how 
to think critically. This teacher, too, gave careful instruction. She 
stressed oral reading, not as a “barren action of the organs of 
speech upon the atmosphere,” to quote Horace Mann, but as a 
means of communication. Furthermore, when the children failed 
to “ring their ings” and produced an ugly string of gonnas, run- 
nins, comins, she stimulated pride in speaking clearly. 

One of the best parts of her guidance came when she called at- 
tention to Jonathan’s resourcefulness. It was clearly brought out 
in the discussion that, when Jonathan realized he was lost in the 
trackless wilderness, he did not stand there groaning “Oh, No!” 
Instead, he started at once to plan a way to get himself out of his 
trouble. The boys and girls then told of some examples of re- 
sourcefulness they knew about personally, thus showing that the 
concept was taking hold and would likely be retained. 


’ 


Long-Range Benefits to Personal Growth 


After these observations the principal returned to her other 
duties in an optimistic mood. It pleased her particularly to note 
that the teachers were alert to social values which run thru most of 
the stories in basic readers. She knew that children of grade-school 
age who have enjoyed the rich experience of being led to note 
social values, and who have been encouraged to apply them, will 
be able to search them out on their own. 




















Improvement of Reading thru the 
Teacher-Counselor-Principal Team 


By DAVID J. COCKRILL 
Principal 

Horace Mann Elementary School 
Rochester, Minnesota 


A” the children who are depending upon me, learning to read 
effectively?” This question arises frequently in the minds of 
those concerned with the education of elementary-school children 
because of current criticism of the public schools. This article does 
not present a general answer to the question, but it does describe 
a plan which we use in the elementary schools of Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and which we feel helps each individual answer the ques- 
tion for himself. 

In part, then, the answer is to be found in the cooperation of 
the people most closely connected with the actual teaching of read- 
ing—the classroom teacher, the elementary-school principal, and 
the reading counselor. These three persons must form an effective 
working team before the maximum benefits can be derived from 
the services of any one of them. Each has his own strong points 
and limitations. Therefore, what is practical in one situation may 
be totally unsuitable in another. 


Philosophy of Counselor Use 


The philosophy of counselor use to which we ascribe in the 
Rochester Public Schools may be described as follows: 


1. The reading counselor, the principal, and the classroom teacher attempt 
to work as a team. 

2. The classroom teacher relays his wish for assistance to the counselor. 
The counselor does not go to the teacher unless invited to come. 

3. The principal is responsible for bringing to the classroom teacher, thru 
advice and discussion, the realization of his needs if he himself does not see 
and recognize them. 

4. The counselor is prepared to see that the classroom teacher is aided in 
his selection of materials and in the methods he uses in presenting new ma- 
terials. 
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Objectives of the Reading Program 


The broad objectives of the reading program as stated in the 
course of study prepared by a teacher committee are: 


1. To prepare the child for living in a democratic society 

2. To strengthen the child’s interest in and desire for reading 

3. To develop the skills and abilities the child needs for successful read- 
ing at any given level 

4. To give the child a “tool” he needs for digging out the real meaning 
of a passage 

5. To show the child the need for critical appraisals of what he reads 

6. To make reading pleasant and profitable enough so that the child 
voluntarily turns to books for information or fun. 


To carry out these objectives, each elementary-school building 
(with one exception) has a full-time principal who is expected to 
spend a good part of his time in supervision. A competent reading 
counselor is available, and 97 percent of the classroom teachers in 
the Rochester Elementary Schools have had at least four years of 
college preparation. These three individuals—the teacher, the 
reading counselor, and the principal—make up the team which is 
most closely connected with and vitally concerned with the actual 
teaching. Certain mutually acceptable understandings must be 





present before this team can be effective. Some of them are: 


1. The teacher must realize that he needs help in teaching reading. 

2. The teacher must be willing to accept help. 

3. The principal and the counselor must sincerely want to help the teacher 
solve his problem. 

4. All members of the team must have feelings of security, sincerity, and 
mutual understanding. 


Duties of the Teacher, the Principal, and the Counselor 


On the basis of the foregoing points, we can enumerate some 
of the duties of each of the members of the team. 


The Teacher 


The classroom teacher is the chief member of the team. It is he 
who best knows the children and their problems. It is he who best 
knows the problems related to his instruction. He is usually the 
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first to recognize the need for help and he is responsible for asking 
for it. The reading counselor will not come uninvited into the 
teacher's classroom. 


The Principal 


The principal is usually the first person to be contacted by the 
teacher who feels a need for help. The principal may make sug- 
gestions and assist with the problem at hand. He sometimes may 
have to help an inexperienced teacher to see that he has probable 
difficulties arising. He may suggest technics, materials, and meth- 
ods to help in solving the problem. He may have to help the 
teacher see the need for counselor service, but he should never 
force it upon him. The principal must be the force, in some cases, 
which works toward better interpersonal relationships. He must 
assist the teacher in finding time for and in preparing for the 
counselor’s visit. 


The Reading Counselor 


The reading counselor must be versatile so that he can give 
teachers many services. In Rochester our reading counselor does 
a competent job in these areas: 


1. Helping the teacher study test results so that help can be given to 
pupils who are not progressing as they should 

2. Helping with planning and setting up units in reading 

3. Teaching in the classroom 
a. Whole class for instructional or recreational reading 
b. Group teaching, according to needs or abilities, for a number of 

weeks 

4. Planning a reading program for a grade or a group for a specific pur- 
pose 

5- Teaching a reading group while the teacher observes the technic used 
ahd the reactions of pupils 

6. Observing the classroom teacher at work and discussing with him how 
children read for different purposes 

7. Finding materials to fit needs of different reading groups 

8. Holding conferences with teachers on problems common to several 
classes 

g. Giving individual tests and checking the vocabulary of pupils 

10. Helping to set up developmental reading procedures so that the class- 
room teacher can use them in his daily work. 
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The Present Plan 


Since we have only one reading counselor for over 100 teachers 
and 2600 children, efficient organization is necessary for effective 
service. Our plan for improving reading instruction is constantly 
changing. Thru trial and error and constant evaluation, it has 
evolved into a definite program. 

At the beginning of the school year, time is set aside for the 
classroom teachers and the principal in each building to get better 
acquainted with the counselor and to talk over reading problems. 
During this time, which varies with the number of teachers and 
the need for help, meetings are held by the teacher and the prin- 
cipal; the teacher and the counselor; the teacher, the counselor, 
and the principal; the counselor and the principal; and by larger 
groups of teachers with the counselor and the principal. Problems 
of individual pupils and problems peculiar to groups within the 
building are brought to light. The counselor, teachers, and the 
principal then determine the total need for counselor service. 
After all buildings have been visited in this manner, the coun- 
selor, the principals, and teachers committees determine how much 
time the counselor should spend in each building. 

After this over-all schedule is agreed upon, an intrabuilding 
schedule is set up so that the counselor can work almost exclu- 
sively at one location for some time. While the counselor is there, 
the teachers and the principal determine how the counselor's time 
will be spent. 


Some Plus Values of the Program 


We feel that this plan has several advantages. It saves teacher 
and counselor time since the counselor is in the building for a 
long, sustained session of giving help rather than for a short, 
heavily scheduled period. The teacher and the counselor get to 
understand each other’s problems better by working more closely 
together. The counselor can observe the follow-up after he has 
been in the classroom, and, at the same time, the teacher has the 
chance to confer with the counselor after the services have been 
given. 
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The Place of Demonstration in 
Supervision 


By WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW 
Adviser, Elementary Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


4 ees improvement of instruction is one of the basic jobs of the 
elementary-school principal. Success in supervision is depend- 
ent upon following certain basic guidelines. Among them are: 

1. Belief in the democratic process. It is imperative that the principal 
understand, believe, and operate his school democratically. Supervision that 
is truly democratic is necessary lest “what you do speaks so loudly that we are 
unable to hear what you say.” 

2. Knowledge of the staff and how best to get along with them. This 
means keeping the channels of communication open between classroom and 
office, recognizing individual differences among the staff, and providing for 
the staff’s personal comfort, as well as for their educational needs. 

3. Knowledge of the various subjectmatter fields and their relationships in 
the curriculum, as well as of the psychology of learning. Supervision becomes 
effective when teachers respect the principal’s knowledge of the curriculum. 
They will then seek him out for help. 

Even tho we try diligently to follow these basic guidelines in 
supervision, it is not easy to escape the many pitfalls along the way 
toward a better program. If we had the perspective to see our- 
selves as others see us, we might be able to operate more effectively. 


The Principal Demonstrates 


A technic for gaining such a perspective was devised by the 
writer while working as an elementary-school principal. It grew 
from requests by teachers to help them plan more effective directed 
reading activities. Since seeing is believing to many classroom 
teachers, the demonstration technic was used with the principal as 
teacher. Just before the demonstration the principal would give 
the teacher a copy of A Teacher Checklist for a Directed Reading 
Activity. The teacher was relieved of other classroom duties so that 
she might give her undivided attention to the demonstration. The 
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teacher was asked to put herself in the place of the principal and 
use the checklist for recording her observations on the classroom 
procedures used. 

As soon as possible after the demonstration, a follow-up con- 
ference was held, with the checklist as the basis for discussion. 
Once again the teacher took the role of the principal and raised 
questions about procedure and technics as recorded at the time of 
the observation. The principal took the role of the teacher at this 
conference and explained why he proceeded as he did. 


Items in the Checklist 


The checklist is actually a five-step lesson plan. No doubt a 
lesson planned for a particular selection would take several pe- 
riods. ‘Therefore, it is not intended that all five steps should be 
covered in one class period. The five steps in the checklist are: 


1. Developing Readiness 
a. Have I checked the background of experience of my group? 
b. Have I brought out all the “new” words in oral discussion? 
c. Are all the “new” concepts cleared? 
d. Has interest been stimulated for reading the selection? 
e. Have the pupils helped to establish the purposes for reading the 
selection? 
2. Guided Silent Reading 
a. Is the first reading silent rather than oral? 
b. Is the first reading to get the main thought rather than details? 
c. Am I observant of symptoms of reading difficulty such as lip move- 
ment, finger pointing, head movement, squinting? 
d. Do the pupils identify troublesome words? 
e. Do I offer immediate help to pupils with word recognition diffi- 
culties? 
f. Do I record the word recognition difficulties to use in later word 
drills? 
g. Is there a set purpose for reading each section of the lesson? 
h. Do I check the comprehension after the pupils have read silently? 
i. Do I use a variety of question types in my comprehension checks: 
(1) factual? (2) inferential? (3) vocabulary? (4) experience back- 
ground? 
3. Developing Word Recognition Skills and Comprehension 
a. Am I meeting the needs of the individual in my drill activities? 
b. Do the needs, as identified in Step 2, serve as the basis for practice 
and drill activities? 
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c. Do I use a variety of aids to word recognition: (1) configuration? 
(2) similarities and differences? (3) context clues? (4) picture clues? 
(5) phonics? (6) word analysis? (7) syllabication? 

4. Rereading—Either Silent or Oral 

a. Do I motivate the rereading? 

b. Is the rereading smooth? 

c. Do we concentrate on details? 

d. Is the story summarized after rereading? 

e. Do we reread to: (1) increase enjoyment? (2) improve comprehension? 
(3) enhance retention? (4) entertain others? (5) facilitate rhythm and 
expression? (6) find specific information? 

5. Follow-up Activities 

a. Do I provide opportunities for pupils to follow their individual 
interests? 

b. Am I developing good study habits among my pupils? 

c. Are we making proper use of: (1) dramatization? (2) writing plays or 
stories? (3) excursions? (4) group activities? (5) workbooks? (6) drills? 
(7) charts? 


Accrued Values 


From this type of activity many values accrue to the principal, 
the teacher, and eventually to the pupils as a result of the im- 
proved instruction which follows. In most cases the same value 
could be credited to both the principal and the teacher. 


1. Values to the Teacher 
a. The teacher comes to realize that the principal is a capable instruc- 
tional leader. 
b. The checklist is an excellent guide for future directed reading activi- 
ties. 
c. The checklist serves as a basis for self-evaluation. 
d. Supervision is direct and practical. 
e. Procedures are viewed from a different perspective resulting in a 
refreshed outlook toward instruction. 
2. Values to the Principal 
a. The checklist provides a constant insight into the classroom situation. 
b. The checklist provides the substance for a follow-up conference. 
c. The checklist helps the principal learn to know the pupils more 
intimately. 
d. The checklist tends to make the teacher more sympathetic toward 
supervision. 
e. The checklist helps us to see ourselves as others see us. 
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The Principal Helps with Reading 


By DAISY M. JONES 
Director, Elementary Education 
GLENN CROSS 

Principal, Vaile School 

and H. G. WALTERS 


Principal, Hibberd School 
Richmond, Indiana! 


O SCHOOL reading program is better than its leadership. The 
N principal is in the crucial position to challenge classroom 
teachers to achieve a good over-all program. Continuity from one 
level to another grows, and good instruction at the classroom level 
bears fruit only when leadership is exercised. 


Some Effective Practices 


Our staff has been aware of the need for leadership. Growth in 
reading skill, as well as all other aspects of the elementary-school 
program, has been one of our concerns. Principals and supervisors 
have attempted to develop practices to improve the reading pro- 
gram. Our ideas have been shared thru discussion groups which 
have given us a common ground for action in several areas: (a) 
orientation of new pupils, (b) reading readiness, (c) the self-con- 
tained classroom idea, (d) provision of many levels of work, (e) 
cooperative planning, and (f) evaluating results. 


Ways of Orienting New Pupils 


Everybody has to start. We start living. We start school. We 
start reading. Often there is hesitancy because of a feeling of new- 
ness, strangeness, inadequacy, or fear. Sometimes the right kind of 
help at the right time insures later success. The principal is ac 
quainted with the school, the teachers, the children, and the par- 
ents. He knows school procedures, children’s needs, and parents’ 
questions. He can answer many of the questions before they arc 
asked and can give self-assurance and confidence to the child. 


1 The local elementary-school principals association produced this article as a 
group project. 
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By the preschool survey—The preschool survey yields names, 
addresses, and birth dates of next year’s beginners. Older pupils, 
teachers, or interested parents can help. In Richmond, PTA teams 
working with questionnaires have made house-to-house surveys to 
register prospective pupils. This census becomes the basis for pre- 
dicting future enrolments. 

By getting in touch with the parents—Communicating with 
parents of preschool children insures a smooth start. Mailing a 
questionnaire, a health form, or a handbook opens the door. A 
friendly telephone call helps to introduce parents to the school. 
Personal conferences before the time of registration provide the 
school with necessary information and create a feeling of mutual 
trust between the parents and the school staff. In some schools we 
have had success with evening meetings for mothers and fathers. 
This program is planned to give information about school objec- 
tives, to get information about the children, and to foster the 
spirit of goodwill between home and school. 

By having parents visit the school—Inviting parents and chil- 
dren to visit the school helps in orientation. Sometimes invita- 
tions are on a personal basis with one or two persons at a session. 
Much depends on the facilities of the school and the number of 
prospective beginners. Sometimes the child is invited with his 
parent, sometimes without his parent. 


Grouping Pupils for Reading Readiness 


Perhaps the most crucial point in reading is initial instruction. 
In spite of the fact that a mental age of six, preferably six and one- 
half, is usually essential for success in beginning reading (we have 
readiness tests which predict success and repeated experiences with 
immature groups verify these predictions), many classroom teach- 
ers and most parents still expect the child to enter first grade at 
the chronological age of six and start reading immediately. Some 
schools have attempted to set up groups which may be labeled 
prereading, reading readiness, junior primary, or any other name 
which is descriptive of the work to be done. 

Such a program of grouping pupils is designed to prevent fail- 
ure rather than to remedy errors. By “preventing failure” we do 
not mean that all children will succeed according to arbitrary 
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grade standards. They will succeed in terms of the various goals 
that have been established. This does not eliminate the problem 
of classification and promotion. It merely helps us to understand it. 


The Self-Contained Classroom Idea 


Our grouping procedures have led us into using modified 
forms of the self-contained classroom. We have worked toward 
helping the teacher get to know her group and become the so- 
called “mother of her flock.” For this relationship to materialize, 
the teacher must have time with children. It may mean all of the 
school day, and sometimes as much as two or three years with the 
same group. Our approach to the self-contained classroom helps 
the child who needs to feel “at home’; it keeps compatible groups 
together; it often means groups of subgroups rather than individ- 
uals; it gives unity and continuity to the child’s school day, his 
school year, and his school life. 

The mere fact that cooperative planning has placed a group of 
children in the same room for instructional purposes does not in- 
sure homogeneity of level, ability, or interest. ‘The teacher who 
is to live with a group of children for a year or more will imme- 
diately recognize the natural existence of subgroups within the 
room. Nor do these groupings remain static. Groups will be organ- 
ized according to needs, interests, levels of attainment, or social 
adjustment and will change from time to time. 

The teacher who can manage the groupings for various pur- 
poses, who can motivate each child to learn, and who can still 
weld the group into a unified whole is indeed a master! He needs 
time and facilities. 


Providing Many Levels of Work 


To follow thru from idea to action on our concept of child 
growth means that schoolwork must be pitched at the level of the 
child or the group regardless of age or grade placement. We deter- 
mine our groups from an analysis of records that show the level of 
achievement to date, the capacity, and the potential rate of growth 
for each pupil. Then, we work for learning in terms of potential 
capacity rather than in terms of impossibilities. In that way we 
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and the children are more likely to experience success. The ad- 
justment for each pupil may not all be in terms of level and rate. 
It may include broadening experiences rather than experiences on 
a higher level. The following table shows how children in a given 
grade tend to fall into one of nine typical classifications: 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Low Average High 

Low Low CA Average CA High CA 
a and low MA and low MA and low MA 
=z 
a Average Low CA and Average CA and High CA and 
s average MA average MA average MA 
Z 
- High Low CA Average CA and High CA and 

and high MA high MA high MA 


Teachers who are fortunate enough to work with adminis- 
trators and supervisors who do not expect them to get everybody 
over arbitrary hurdles can make adjustments to these levels with 
success and with security for themselves and their pupils. 


Cooperative Planning for Pupil Placement 


The whole problem of pupil classification, promotion, and 
marking has been of national concern. Parents are bewildered by 
an emphasis other than that of uniform hurdles for all. Classroom 
teachers are concerned about the inconsistency between contin- 
uous growth and administrative methods of classification. Princi- 
pals are faced with the problem of reconciling the two. There is 
no one best answer. 

In Richmond the cooperative planning of pupil classification 
has been found effective, not in eliminating the problems, but in 
understanding them. The principal, the teachers involved, and 
sometimes the parents, often sit down together and study the 
available data. Decisions on grade classification or room assign- 
ments are based on the best interests of the child or the group, 
rather than on goals unrelated to real pupil progress. 

As children move from one teacher to another, important in- 
formation is passed along. The temporary groupings, the list of 
basic and supplementary books covered, the units of work studied, 
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the skills achieved, and the results of tests are recorded. Such com- 
plete information will help teachers and parents see that classifica- 
tion is not merely a means of coping with individual differences, 
but rather a problem of pupil placement for the best adjustment 
to differences. 


Evaluating Results 


We become frustrated if we set one kind of goal but evaluate 
on a different basis. This is illustrated vividly in setting continu- 
ous growth as a goal, then administering a promotion and failure 
policy at the end of each semester or year. It is also illustrated in 
setting growth as a goal but then evaluating standardized test re- 
sults in terms of individual attainment of predetermined norms. 

Methods of evaluation may vary. Teacher judgment based 
upon reliable information is one of the most valid. The teacher 
who has seen the child daily for an extended period of time is in 
a better position to know how much and what kind of growth has 
taken place than any outside observer armed with a battery of 
tests. Teacher judgment, however, may be greatly enhanced by the 
use of objective tests, carefully kept checklists, graphic records ot 
progress, and anecdotal records. Also, much valuable information 
can be added thru regular conferences with parents. ‘The elemen- 
tary-school principal must help the classroom teacher find the 
time to use all these types of information. 


The Main Purpose of Administration 


The foregoing discussion has pointed out some of the practices 
in the elementary schools of Richmond, Indiana. Some of these 
practices are in existence in all the schools. All of them are used 
in some of the schools. Not all of them have been found needed or 
effective in all the schools. 

Our staff of 10 full-time supervising principals works with a 
staff of special subject supervisors and the director of elementary 
education under the leadership of the superintendent. All have 
a background of elementary-school classroom teaching. All are 
united in the goal of good learning experiences for children. 
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Evaluating the Reading Program 


By OLIVE SMITH HULL 

Principal 

Hiram L. Dorman and Robert O. Morris Schools 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


URING the 1953-54 school year, 10 instructional improvement 

bulletins were prepared by the principal for the staff mem- 
bers. Each bulletin was limited in scope to a specific phase of the 
school program. The bulletin on reading outlined the points to be 
considered in each teacher's evaluation of the reading program in 
his class. The questions highlight many procedures generally 
stressed by reading authorities. 


I. Do you make full use of achievement test results? 

Standardized achievement tests provide an objective measure for com- 

paring achievement over a period of time. 

A. Do you use the results as an aid in grouping children? 
Be sure to interpret achievement test scores correctly. 

B. Do you know if each child is reading to capacity? 
Mental maturity test results will be a factor in helping to make 
this analysis. 

C. Do you have each child reading the book appropriate for his 
ability? 
The selection of books is one of the biggest problems in reading. 
Achievement test scores are pertinent to suggesting books because 
a child needs to be appropriately challenged if he is to make maxi- 
mum progress. He also needs something new if he is to keep 
interested. 


II. Do you develop plans for the day with the children the first thing in 
the morning? 
Do you leave these plans on the board or on a chart so that children 
can,refer to them all day long to determine how much they have ac- 
complished? 

III. Do you plan the reading program over a weekly period to include at 
least four main types of experiences? 
A. Developmental reading by providing consistent instruction using 

the basic readers and related independent reading material. 


B. Functional reading by providing textbooks in other areas for read- 
ing for information. 
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IV. 


C. 


D. 


Recreational reading by providing materials for reading for enjoy- 
ment. 

Enrichment reading by providing reading materials that lead to 
creative activities. 


Do you have the children meet together informally in small reading 


groups? 


A. 


Do you have the very young children grouped around a table large 
enough so that they have ample room for themselves and their 
work materials? 


- Do you have older children seated in a circle in order to receive help 


with troublesome words? 


. Do you have the children remain seated while they read? 
- Do you check to see that the children hold their books above their 


laps so that symptoms—lip movement, regression—of reading diffi- 
culties may be noticed by you? 


V. Do you use five steps in every lesson? 
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A. 


B. 


Readiness for the lesson 
1. Do you have the children keep the books closed until everyone 
has a book? 

. Are you careful not to spend too much time on readiness? ‘Three 

minutes usually is a long enough period. 

3. Do you develop only the new words the children will read? Do 
you do this before having the children read silently? 

4. Do you make motivation of the story the first step of every lesson? 

5. Do you use children’s experiences as far as possible when develop- 
ing reading? 

6. Do you develop the auditory discrimination of words? 

7. Do children recognize abstract words, such as had, have, what? 

. In developing new vocabulary in the lower grades, do you write 

the words on the chalkboards in sentences, rather than present 

them as isolated words? Do you encourage the dramatization of 

action words? 

g. Do you introduce new words from the context so that the chil- 
dren see the word in the sentence? 

10. Do the children use the table of contents to find the story and 

the page? Is this procedure followed daily? 

Guided first reading—always silent 

1. Do you write the questions for use in both silent and oral reading 
right in the teacher’s manual, using the margins of each page? 
When the next group uses this text, the major part of your plan- 
ning is done. 

2. Do you use purposeful questions in the motivated silent reading? 
Are your questions varied: main ideas, factual, vocabulary, im- 
mediate recall, delayed recall, inference? Do you use more inferen- 
tial questions than factual ones? Any answer that can be found 
directly in the book is factual. 
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Occasionally during the guided silent reading do you ask the chil- 
dren for clues that will help them answer the questions set up 
during the readiness period? 


4. How soon are first-grade children able to read silently without 


5. 


using markers? 

Do you emphasize guided silent reading in the upper grades? 

a. Do you ask motivating questions which require the children to 
read a short section? 

b. Do the children answer these questions, using their own words? 
Is this technic continued thruout the story? 

c. Do you follow the suggestions in the teacher’s manual as to how 
much the children should read silently? 

d. Do you avoid repeating answers children give, or questions al- 
ready stated? 


C. Word recognition and comprehension 


1. 


Do you meet vocabulary needs quickly? 

a. When a child needs help with a word during the silent reading, 
do you tell him the word immediately so that his thought is 
not interrupted? It is important to keep a record of these words 
to insure their development. 

b. Do you have words the children do not recognize developed at 
the end of the lesson? 


. Are children reading fluently rather than word by word? 


a. If children are word readers, do you place short sentences, 
ranging from three to eight words, one by one on the board 
and think about them out loud as the sentence is being written? 

b. Then do you ask a question the sentence answers; do the chil- 
dren read the answer smoothly? 

c. Do you erase the sentences, one at a time, having the child 
needing the drill tell what it said? 


. Do you guide comprehension carefully by questioning about each 


short section that was read silently? 


D. Oral rereading 


1. 


4- 


Is your purpose for oral reading different from the purpose for 
silent reading? 

Is the oral reading always purposeful? It may be reading to answer 
a question or reading specific sections of adventure or humor. 


. Do you wholly restrict the children from reading in turn one after 


the other, around the reading circle? Otherwise the children fail 
to keep their places and follow the reading. 
Do the children hear words correctly? 


E. Follow-up activities 


2. 


Before children are assigned follow-up work, do you interest them 
in the next reading lesson? 
Do you give directions just once, thus training children to listen? 
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VI. 


200 


3. Do you use the teachers’ manuals in the assignment of independent 


reading activities? 

4. Before the members of the reading group are sent to their seats, do 
you ask the children who had difficulty with any words to remain 
for word drill? 


or 


m. 


. Do you vary follow-up activities? 
a. Dramatization 

. Paintings 

. Workbooks if purposeful 

. Library reading 

. Dictionary usage 

. Word development 


One excellent device is to list new words at the end of the 
lesson. Then send children to their seats with 18” x 24” news 
print easel paper, with instructions to fold it into the number 
of sections that there are new words and to write each word in 
a space and to illustrate it. 


. Story telling 
h. 


Writing stories 

Main idea lines 

In the upper school, do you give the children the experience 
of writing down the main ideas in each paragraph? When the 
children can do this, do they progress to the main idea with a 
longer section of the story? 

Inferential questions 

Do you ask the children to write inferential questions that are 
answered in the story? 

Factual questions 

Do the children write the answers to factual questions? 

This method gets children to read for detail. If these questions 
are written on chart paper, they can be saved and used with 
other groups later in the year. 


. Books for independent reading 


(1) Do you develop the vocabulary as listed in the books? 

(2) Do you set up a purpose for reading? 

Slow learners 

Is each slow learner reading daily from a book suited to his 
level of achievement? 

Do the children always bring their completed follow-up work 
when the group meets for instruction? 


Do you teach and use these terms often? 


A. Glossary 


B. Index 


C. Table of Contents 
D. Consonants, vowels. 
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VIL. Are the children completing the basic texts of their grade before using 
the supplementary basic text? 
A. Basic text: Are the children progressing in order from one book to 
the next in the basal text series in use in the school? 
b. Basic supplementary text 

1. Do you have the children use the basic supplementary texts when 
they have completed the basic text for their grade level, the second 
book in the basic series for a Grade LI class? 

2. Do the children use the basic supplementary texts when they have 
completed one book in the basic series and when the next basic 
book is too difficult? 

C. Additional supplementary texts 

1. When individuals have completed all the basic and co-basic books 
for their grade level, do you have them use any of the other sup- 
plementary textbooks for an instructional text? 

2. Are there supplementary books for each reading level, on the 
library table, in their desks, and in book cases so that the children 
can read for recreation and for information? Such books should not 
be used in the actual reading lesson. 

IX. Do you give the children every opportunity to progress as fast as possible? 
X. After a child has finished a book, do you let him take it home to read? 
XI. Do you see that reading principles are carried over to other areas? 
A. Social studies: Are books on all levels of reading groups available for 
research-type social studies lessons? 
B. Language 

1. Do you use the simple but effective device of having one child, or 
more if space permits, each day at 8:30 write a sentence on the 
chalkboard, progressing to two sentences (lower grades); a para- 
graph, progressing to two paragraphs (upper grades)? 

2. Do you use the effective device of having dictation once weekly? 

C. Spelling 

1. In dictating spelling words, do you say the word, use it, and say it 
again? 

2. About twice weekly do you dictate spelling words in sentences and 
in paragraphs, and have the children write the sentences and para- 
graphs? 

D. Writing 

Are you careful to give the formation of letters, and, in the third 

grade, to make comparisons between manuscript and cursive writing? 


A good teacher makes a careful analysis of his teaching profi- 
ciency, recognizes his strengths and weaknesses, acquires new in- 
sights and understandings, experiments with new and _ better 
teaching procedures, and re-evaluates his work regularly. 
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The Work of Reading Consultants 


By ANIELA BOGDAN 
Lower New York Mills School 
New York Mills, New York 


F” a long time there has been a need in smaller schools for 
many services which they have been unable to provide for 
themselves. To relieve this situation, the New York State Educa- 
tion Department sponsors Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services, one of which has been organized in the First Supervisory 
District of Oneida County, under the direction of Elwin S. Shoe- 
maker, superintendent. It provides five central schools and five 
rural schools with a guidance director, a doctor, a dental hygienist, 
school nurses, agriculture and driver education teachers, and two 
reading consultants.! This article describes the work of the read- 
ing consultants in the reading program, the spelling program, 
summer school classes for teachers and children, and getting the 
story across to the parents and the faculty. 


Improving the Reading Program 


During the first year of the service only one consultant handled 
all the schools. She mailed monthly schedules to all the schools an- 
nouncing where she would be found on various days. Her first 
step was to make surveys of all the pupils. She examined four 
pupils at a time in the text they were using. She rated them on 
silent and oral reading, comprehension, and vocabulary recogni- 
tion. When the whole grade had been tested, she made a written 
report to the classroom teacher and one to the principal, in which 
she classified the pupils according to their abilities and recom- 
mended the grade level in which each pupil should receive in- 
struction. She made definite recommendations for texts to be used 
which varied in grade levels. Her visits were repeated during the 
year. The pupil was placed in the next level when he was able to 
pronounce correctly 95 percent of the new vocabulary listed in 


1At the time of publication two rural schools had been merged into central 
schools and only one reading consultant was on the staff. 
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the back of the reader. Comprehension, smooth oral reading, and 
ability to analyze words were also considered. 

Another service offered by the consultant was suggesting new 
books for our school libraries. Our greatest difficulty was getting 
books for slow pupils whose interest ranges were different from 
the levels of books they used in reading. She suggested the Cowboy 
Sam Series®? and others. These books were interesting to older 
pupils and yet were written on an easy level of reading for inter- 
mediate or upper grades. 

Still another suggestion was that primary-school teachers requi- 
sition single copies of many different readers for each grade—a 
good way to invest $10. We ordered preprimers, primers, and first 
readers from at least a dozen book companies and thus gave pupils 
a wide range of reading experiences. The pupils were tested indi- 
vidually on the words at the back of each book as soon as they 
finished it in school or at home. The teacher recorded the books 
read by date and kept a list of the hard words for each pupil for 
reteaching. Some pupils in the second grade read at least 40 books. 

One of the difficult facts for a teacher to visualize was the nec- 
essity of giving some pupils having difficulty on the fourth-grade 
level a thoro review of first-, second-, and third-grade levels before 
going to the fourth. The reading consultant- brought in 11 differ- 
ent primers and 14 first readers which the slow readers were asked 
to read individually because they needed to acquire skill and 
speed in reading easy material first. Incidentally, they gained con- 
fidence in.their abilities and this practice gave them a feeling of 
accomplishment instead of frustration. 


Selecting Textbooks 


At the time the two reading consultants arrived, we were in 
the process of changing our reading texts. The consultants 
brought in sample copies of at least half a dozen series of texts, 
manuals, and workbooks, and recommended that all teachers work 
on selecting the text. On the strength of the manuals, we selected 
the Alice and Jerry Series.8 


2 Chandler, Fdna W. Cowboy Sam Series. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1951-52. 
3 O'Donnell, Mabel. Alice and Jerry Basic Readers. Evanston: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1951. 
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A Testing Program for Reading 


In the first grade the pupils were given the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests* in September. At intervals during the year a vo- 
cabulary test was administered. It was a sampling of words from 
each book in the Alice and Jerry Series from the preprimers thru 
the third grade. This same vocabulary test was given in the second, 
third, and fourth grades the first week in September to determine 
the reading level of each pupil. This word sampling survey was 
repeated in June and the scores were part of each pupil's record 
that was given to the next teacher. The following September the 
cycle of vocabulary testing began again. 

In February, Grades II thru VIII were given the Gates tests in 
reading. Pupils doing first-grade work in any grade took the Gates 
Primary Reading Tests.5 Those reading at second- or third-grade 
levels were given the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. 
Those reading at the fourth- thru the eighth-grade levels were 
given the Gates Reading Survey.* Thus an appropriate test was 
used to evaluate progress at each level. 


Improving the Spelling Program 


Spelling is another part of the language arts program. At the 
end of each year the reading consultants gave each teacher except 
the first-grade teacher a spelling survey test to be administered to 
his class. This test contained a sampling of 25 words for each grade 
taken from the text or workbook which the school was using. The 
consultants prepared equivalent sections of the survey for each 
grade, one to be used in June and the other in September. Each 
pupil was tested, beginning with the second-grade test to one level 
beyond his grade or until a frustration point was determined. 
Those who achieved in the low 80's (usually 84 percent on a test 


4 Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Griffiths, Nellie L. Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
New York: World Book Co., 1950. 

5 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Primary Reading Tests. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. 

6 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 

7 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
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of 25 words) or below in a grade were to begin at that level the 
next year. 

In September the second form of the tests was administered. 
This second check made it easier to decide on which level the 
pupil should finally be placed and adjustments were made at this 
time. The tests also gave an indication of words retained over the 
summer. Since the words learned in the first five grades were most 
commonly used in daily reading and writing, it seemed the best 
policy to work for mastery of those words before going on to 
higher levels. 

Another point stressed by the consultants was the uselessness 
of teaching spelling words that were above the reading level of the 
pupil. For instance, if a pupil in the second or third grade was 
reading a first reader, he did not begin spelling until he was ca- 
pable of reading at least a second reader. In rare cases, a very 
fluent first-grade reader could learn to spell first-grade words. The 
general idea was that a pupil could not spell a word he could not 
read. 


Summer School Classes for Teachers and for Pupils 


During the first two summers the Board of Cooperative Serv- 
ices sponsored four weeks of classes each summer for teachers in 
the supervisory district. The teachers could audit a course for $10 
or take one for credit thru the extension services of Temple Uni- 
versity or St. Lawrence University at the regular rates. The two 
courses offered were “Reading Readiness” and ‘Foundations of 
Reading Instruction.” Both reading consultants who conducted 
the courses were graduates of Temple University. 

The third summer one consultant for the primary grades 
organized a summer reading session of four weeks in July for 
pupils of the various schools who desired to attend. Classes met 
once or twice a week depending on the size of the school. One 
hour was used for story telling and one hour for independent 
reading. Those pupils who attended were much better prepared 
to read the following September because of the shorter vacation 
interval. The summer session provided some concentrated effort 
in encouraging the children to continue reading. 
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Reactions of Parents and Teachers 


The emphasis on the level system seemed to distress many par- 
ents who objected to the division into groups for both reading and 
spelling. The reading consultants called group meetings in the 
schools of PTA’s, mothers clubs, and lay advisory committees to 
explain the purposes of the program. The consultants also made 
special appointments with parents during the day for discussing 
with them the necessity for grouping. 

Some teachers objected to the program on the grounds that 
textbooks did not follow reading levels of pupils and also the level 
system was time consuming. These teachers changed their minds 
when they realized that for years good teachers provided slow 
pupils with materials they were able to handle. They were further 
convinced when books of high interest appeal and easy reading 
level proved to be a great help to slow readers. 

On the whole, the level system is based on a solid foundation 
since it starts pupils at the level in which they are able to work 
in a satisfactory manner and carries them on thru successive levels. 
Forcing pupils to try to accomplish more than they can compre- 
hend brings disagreeable frustrations. On the other hand, work 
they can accomplish with success makes them happy in school. 
Teachers who have used the level system have had very satisfying 
results. 





Children’s reactions to the stories they read are as personal as those 
of adults. There are no books that “all children like” any more than 
there are novels that all adults enjoy. But there are stories which all chil- 
dren should be given an opportunity to like if they are not to miss the 
unique experience which is the greatest pleasure a good book can give; 
the kind of reading experience to which children return again and 
again as toan unfailing spring of clear water. 


—LILLIAN H. SMITH. The Unreluctant Years. 
American Library Association, 1953. Pp. 133. 
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CHAPTER 
NINE 





Inservice 
Education of the Staff 


, io inservice education of a school staff includes those ac- 
tivities that contribute to professional growth. Some of these 
activities are: going on educational travel tours, reading profes- 
sional books and magazines, attending summer school, and par- 
ticipating in curriculum improvement programs. This chapter 
is limited to the types of programs engaged in by school staffs 
working as a unit to improve instruction. 

The articles have one common characteristic. While the types 
of activities described might apply equally well to other areas of 
the school program, in this instance they take place in the area of 
reading. 

The authors report an action research project; staff analysis of 
the reading problem; cooperation of classroom teachers with spe- 
cialized staff personnel in programs for the improvement of read- 
ing instruction; a county superintendent's office as the organizing 
center for inservice training; and a local school system and state 
department cooperative program. These words from the opening 
article are pertinent to all: “Teachers are moving forward as they 
go thru this process of identifying reading difficulties, searching 
for causes of those difficulties, and then attempting to solve the 
problems revealed.” 


A School Staff Surveys Its Reading 
Problems 


By VERNON HICKS 

Associate Professor of Teacher Educatioi 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 


y gee often we surmise that experts are needed to help us analyze 
school reading problems. No doubt, objective analyses do help 
a schoo] staff; however, their weakness lies in the fact that the class 
room teacher may permit the consultant or the reading specialist 
to do all the thinking about the problems and make all the recom- 
mendations. This article reports on how the teachers in the Kerby 
Elementary School of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, discussed and 
analyzed their problems of reading and thru group study came to 
their own conclusions and suggested remedial practices for use 
in their respective classes. 

The implication does not follow that this kind of study is scien- 
tific or infallible, but it is the type of action research that is much 
needed in our public schools today. More classroom teachers, as a 
group, should ask: What are the problems in our school? What 
causes lie behind the trouble? What can we do to improve the 
situation? We need research in education, We cannot make prog- 
ress without it. But the kind of faculty study reported here directly 
reaches and benefits the child, helps the teacher grow in many 
ways, and is operated on the ground floor of teacher-pupil inter- 
action in the school. 


Survey Procedure 


Early in the school year, Kerby School teachers began a survey 
pointed specifically at this question: Why are some pupils failing 
to make average growth in reading? Teachers listed those pupils 
whose progress and achievement were not “up to par.’ They de- 
termined, as best they could, the reasons why their pupils were 
falling behind, and then they listed the remedial steps which they 
planned to develop with each pupil to help him improve. 
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OF the 355 pupils in Grades II thru VI covered by this study, 
50 were considered as not making desirable growth in reading. 
What criteria were used for classifying pupils in this group? (At 
this point, no attempt was made to define a slow reader, altho 
subsequent discussions emphasized that the term could not pos- 
sibly mean the same thing for even two pupils and that many 
studies in child development and growth, in guidance, and in 
psychology have quite well established the fact of individual dif- 
ferences.) The judgment was left entirely in the hands of the 
teacher. Some used performance on tests as one gage; some com- 
pared the child with the average of the group; some classified as 
retarded those pupils in the slowest reading group; and others 
used a combination of criteria. Admittedly, some teachers probably 
did a better job than other teachers. 

The following questions immediately arose: Do we actually 
have this many slow readers? What do we mean by “‘slow’’? If one- 
seventh of our pupils in Grades II thru VI are not reading as well 
as we feel they should, is this an unusual situation in a public 
elementary school? Even tho the range in reading ability of our 
pupils is normal, is there nothing we can do about it? Should we 
be satisfied year after year with this kind of pupil performance? 
How may we improve in this area? If our situation is normal, then 
would it not seem that all elementary schools face a problem just 
as challenging as ours? 


How Did Achievement Test Scores Compare with 
Teachers’ Judgments? 


It is very difficult to say just what constitutes a below-grade 
score. A comparison of the judgment of classroom teachers with 
scores made by children on recent achievement tests is shown in 
Table 1. To establish points for comparison, teachers selected 
scores of 1.7, 2.7, 3.7, 4-7, and 5.7 as the lower limits of acceptable 
grade progress for the second thru the sixth grades, respectively. 
Any score below these points was considered below grade. Teachers 
did this-with their eyes open, knowing that arbitrary establishment 
of reference points has many pitfalls; but the procedure did make 
a worthwhile departure for the study and tended to keep it focused 
on the main problem. 
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How Did Teachers Diagnose Pupil Difficulties in Reading? 


Teachers asked themselves why these pupils are behind in 


reading. The diagnosis appears to be a good one, with some teach 


ers more cognizant than others of possible causes. . 


TABLE 1.—A COMPARISON OF PUPILS’ SCORES ON READING 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST WITH TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT 


OF SLOW READERS 





Criterion Numberof Number of pupils Median of 
Grade score for pupils below judged to be slow achievement 
grade criterion score readers by teachers test scores 








2 3 
ciaeees 1.7 7 
Le eeawne 2.7 21 
ieistea 3-7 14 
Rae Re 4-7 20 
erry 5.7 7 


in reading 


4 5 
2a 
10 3.1 
12 4.6 
10 5-7 
6 6.9 





The following is a complete list of causes 


the staff: 
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Causes of difficulty in reading 


EMMOCUORAl GHMCMIGIES 6 ok kcsiccdicswcvacecas 
PROMCIIC GHMCMINNES, .o ck coke ce ewccceces 
Weakness in comprehension .............. 
Below average of class mentally .......... 
Vocabulary inadequacies ................. 
ee ee ee 
Limited BAChOMOUR ..o.s. cccicccecesce 
a rns fr ee eee 
Poor venGimig ROR os oi seis eS aiscees 
RR OF MERIIION ad occas ok eS edawaclss 
PU NG thd wine kw KS Soi eed oe 
SRUONE: TORRONE MIND 6.63 cccsa scr Saisie cine wes 
VME QOD 6. oi 5as os cen cetaresnercennss 
eg Eee rrr 
SMEOCES CHUOINNT 5 cs seks okie cemeee twee oe 
Poor home COOperation 06.0.6 66 ied sees es se 
ge ee ee ee 
Poor readiness for reading... 0s06css0- 


as finally assembled by 


Times mentioned 


oe Er eee 24 
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What Is the Staff Doing about These Reading Problems? 


The important result, it seems, was the fact that each pupil 
who had been judged as one with reading problems was carefully 
studied by his teacher in a search for a more effective way to help 
him. The teachers believed that a remedial program should help 
pupils correct mistakes and alleviate difficulties. Thus, if neces- 
sary, the teachers enlisted the aid of the visiting teacher, the 
school psychologist, health officials, the principal, and the parents. 
Teachers were not concerned that there was a variation in reading 
achievement since such a range in ability appeared to be normal. 
On the other hand, they appreciated the kind of program which 
was developing in this school to meet the needs of individual 
children. In outlining the steps being undertaken to help these 
children, teachers listed the following remedial and helpful prac- 
tices: 


Helpful practices Times mentioned 
Encouraging silent reading of easier material on the child’s 
ability level—picture books, library books, and general 
WUUNELINE SOMEOUINO CRO COKE oi ooo bk cic Cec cdeviciteaasaeaeceeis 20 


Providing meaningful phonetic practice—beginning sounds, 
consonant blends, prefixes, suffixes, base words, and general 
I oo k's 5 $58 soe 6 Fs sen, $a Odi gi, 3 Ee es 16 


Helping the child to have more faith in his own ability by 


giving praise, encouragement, and confidence ........... 15 
Providing individual help and guidance ................ 13 
Preparing board work and worksheets for different groups 11 

] 5 5 
Giving special attention to the slowest reading groups .... 9 
£§ S] 5 i : 


Keeping in close contact with parents to give them a better 
understanding of the child’s difficulties and personal prob- 
SE kiseinnicecstlwehandethinviceav ound beeen 8 


Providing oral reading of a paragraph or a topic on which 
the pupil has previously worked, where he has a better than 
éven chance of doing a g00d 10D... ..... ..vsccrssess veces 7 


Giving special encouragement and individual help to get 
the pupil to work more independently ..............+4. 6 


Giving special Ctetieg ... 2.2 cccccccessccccvesenveeses 5 
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Helpful practices Times mentioned 


Stimulating and creating an interest in reading thru an- 
other interest that the child may have (airplanes, horses, 
CUED, SENS, Te CI oi os eect cee rescccesceess 5 


Encouraging pupils to improve in oral expression thru 
more group participation in discussions and story telling . . 4 


Giving more opportunities for oral reading in class ...... 4 


Emphasizing oral reports in class work and permitting the 


slowest readers to develop activities that they can master . . 3 
Appointing class helpers for weak readers .............. 2 
Having a visiting teacher work with the child .......... 2 


Success Determined? 


How successful have these practices been? The teachers at this 
time do not know the answer to this question. However, this staff 
as a whole is doing a much more effective job of teaching reading 
and of understanding the problems of children. ‘The whole school 
program in reading has been improved. Teachers are moving for- 
ward as they go thru this process of looking for reading difficulties, 
searching for the causes of those difficulties, and then attempting 
to solve the problems revealed. And . . . the children are getting 
a better break from their teachers who are finding the time in a 
schedule already crowded to make studies of this sort. 





Reading aloud is an art that deserves revival. It is not to be under- 
taken casually, for it is merciless in its exposure of one’s comprehension 
and appreciation of the passages read. But it is worth cultivating. It is a 
great amalgamating factor in a group of apparent dissidents. It provides 
a hard test, too, for a book to pass. Real values emerge, both in style 
and content, and make themselves felt and recognized. (The same is 
true for shoddiness.) Remember the injunction: “Read slowly. Read 


suspiciously. Read aloud.” 
—AMELIA H. MUNSON. An Ample Field. 
American Library Association, 1950. p. 15 
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Working Together To Improve the 
Reading Program 


By MIRIAM L., PRATT! 


Coordinator of Elementary Education 
Stanislaus County Schools 
Modesto, California 


HE 963,840 acres of rich farmland that comprise Stanislaus 

County, California, stretch west from the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains and spread halfway across the level floor of the 
northern part of the great San Joaquin Valley. Except for the 
county seat with a population of nearly 18,000 there are no large 
urban centers in the county. The population is distributed over 
farms or located in rural-urban communities. Approximately 
15,000 school children are enrolled in the schools of 43 districts 
under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent of schools. 
Slightly over 500 teachers and 51 administrators are responsible 
for guiding the educational experiences of the boys and girls in 
these school districts which range in enrolment from 12 to 2000 
boys and girls. 


Principles of Supervision 


Over a period of years the office of the county superintendent 
of schools has given leadership in the improvement of instruction. 
This has been accomplished in large measure on both a county- 
wide and local-school district basis thru planned inservice educa- 
tion programs for supervisors, administrators, and teachers. These 
programs have been initiated both at the county level and at the 
local level. They have been planned so that they complement each 
other. 

The philosophy which underlies the working relations of the 
county superintendent's office with the local-school districts is 

1 With the assistance of Violet Tallmon, and Paul Clay, Consultants in Elemen- 
tary Education, Stanislaus County Schools; William Boyarsky, Lura White, Richard 
M. Moon, District Superintendents and Principals of Grayson, Keyes, and Water- 


ford Elementary Schools, Stanislaus County; and Bernard J. Lonsdale, Consultant 
in Elementary Education, California State Department of Education, 
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that the principal is the key person in setting the stage for the 
improvement of instruction in the local schools. The county 
superintendent and his staff are a resource to local-school districts, 
and services are provided in terms of the needs of local-school com- 
munities as they are expressed by the teachers and the adminis- 
trators. 

The principal facilitates teacher growth and the improvement 
of instruction: teachers find their instructional problems in the 
adjustment, learning, and growth of children. The staff of the 
county superintendent’s office believes that, to be effective, an 
inservice education program should be built on the concerns of 
the teachers and the problems they and the principals have identi- 
fied and defined. The office of the county superintendent of schools 
in its leadership role coordinates the efforts of the different groups 
working on common problems, and insures continuity to the pro- 
grams initiated at both the county and the local levels. 

This article tells how the principals and district superin- 
tendents, teachers, and staff of the county superintendent's office 
worked together to improve the reading program in the schools. 


An Interest Expressed 


Early in the spring of 1953, consultants in elementary educa- 
tion from the county superintendent’s staff held informal, ex- 
ploratory conferences with the principals, district superintendents, 
and teachers of the districts in which they worked to determine 
as far as possible what help the teachers wanted in improving the 
instructional program. The county superintendent asked a county- 
wide committee of principals, district superintendents, teachers, 
and members of the county staff to project a plan for working with 
teachers. The committee’s first decision was to get an expression 
from more of the teachers regarding the areas of the curriculum 
in which they were most interested in working. A questionnaire 
was prepared. Each principal discussed it with the teachers in his 
building and invited their responses. Of 500 elementary-school 
teachers, 365 replied to the questionnaire. Of those who replied, 
262 indicated that they were most interested in receiving help in 
reading instruction. 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION OF THE STAFF 


A Plan Made 


The countywide committee met to discuss the results of the 
questionnaire, a copy of which had been sent to each school. With 
the high percent of teachers expressing an interest in reading, the 
committee started planning an inservice education program with 
the Bureau of Elementary Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education, using the chief of the bureau and the con- 
sultants in elementary education as resource persons. As a result, 
a plan for working toward these major goals was developed: 


1. To help teachers see the whole reading program and their particular 
role in it as they work with children at different age levels 

2. To build resourceful principals and district superintendents so that 
whatever was initiated at the county level would be continued and imple- 
mented at the local level 

3. To encourage principals and district superintendents to work with 
their teachers in planning and carrying thru classroom research, in an effort 
to find the answers to their specific problems. 


The Program Initiated 


Next, a series of meetings was planned. First, in October the 
Chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education met with the prin- 
cipals and district superintendents and county staff to discuss with 
them their role in the improvement of the reading program. The 
need for classroom research was emphasized and designs for re- 
search which might be carried on in individual schools or by in- 
dividual classroom teachers were described. 

Second, an all-day institute for the teachers was held in No- 
vember. As a basis for planning the meeting, teachers were invited 
to submit the problems they had identified in helping children 
improve their reading. At a general session, the chief of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education spoke on “A Basic Reading 
Program for the Elementary School.” The address provided a 
common background for the entire group which then met by 
grade levels in 20 sections. Teachers, county staff members, and 
consultants in elementary education from the state department 
served as discussion leaders and recorders. The all-day meeting 
was concluded by a general session at which a resource person from 
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a nearby teacher education institution spoke on “Meeting the 
Needs of Individuals thru Reading.” 

Several appraisal technics were used to evaluate the institute. 
A small group of participants served as “listener evaluators’ re- 
cording the comments they overheard. A much larger sampling of 
reactions was secured thru an opinionnaire and thru a second form 
entitled “What Can I Myself Use?” The reactions expressed 
were analyzed for possible value in planning future meetings. 


A Series of Grade Level Meetings 


Starting in January, a series of four monthly meetings was 
held. The January meeting was devoted to an effective language 
arts program in the kindergarten. The three meetings which fol- 
lowed were on reading in the first grade, reading in the second 
grade, and reading in the third grade. Principals and district su- 
perintendents, county staff members, and teachers from each of 
the grades being considered were in attendance. A consultant in 
elementary education from the state department served as a re- 
source person at each meeting. The discussions were based on 
specific problems of the teachers of that particular grade. Key 
classroom teachers served as resource persons and presented ma- 
terials and described practices they had used with success. 


Evidences of Change 


No attempt has been made to evaluate formally thru the effect 
of the inservice education program on the improvement of read- 
ing instruction in the schools of Stanislaus County. There is a 
growing conviction among the participants, however, that change 
is taking place and that interest in improvement continues high. 
The tendency of teachers all over the county is to study the effec- 
tiveness of present practices and to try out new procedures. 

The principals report to the consultants that the teachers talk 
about reading less in terms of questions which express doubts and 
more in terms of practices or procedures that are proving effective. 
One principal said, “My teachers used to be worried about read 
ing, now they are excited about it.” 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION OF THE STAFF 


The following examples taken from records of principals, con- 
sultants, and teachers give evidence of changes occurring in class- 
rooms: 


Principal to Consultant 


The change in Mrs. J’s procedures in reading this year is really phe- 
nomenal. As I observed her working with her sixth grade yesterday, I tried to 
recall the situation as it was last year. Mrs. J held out against grouping the 
children for reading. All the children were attempting to read out of the 
same book. It was a thrill to observe her improved practices. While Mrs. J 
was working with a small group to develop skill in selecting the sequence of 
events in a story, groups were working in different parts of the room. Each 
one in a group at the library table was avidly reading a book he had selected 
because of interest. Another group was poring thru reference books to get 
information to use in their social studies. Three or four children came to me 
to share information they had found. A small group was busy reading and 
following directions in carrying on a series of science experiments. The en- 
thusiasm for reading was certainly apparent in the room. 


First-Grade Teacher to Principal 


I used to shudder when I thought of taking first-graders on a study trip. 
I had my courage bolstered at the grade-group meeting on reading. Other 
teachers described the success they had with study trips. I got all the sugges- 
tions which the state consultant gave for planning the trip, directing observa- 
tions, sharing experiences, and evaluating the whole project. Our trip to the 
dairy farm was a big success. The children got enough reading material to last 
for several. weeks out of their firsthand experiences. The most exciting thing 
that happened to me was when I found out that 14 of the children had never 
ridden before on a commercial bus, 10 children had never ridden on a school 
bus, 15 children had never visited a farm, and 17 children saw something they 
had never seen before. I hope I can take a study trip each month. I am keep- 
ing a record of the sight vocabulary they have learned from this trip. I am 
sure their reading vocabularies are far beyond those included in the readers. 
It is gqing to be interesting to find out. 


Consultant to Principal 


Remember how hesitant Mrs. S$ was about developing and using experience 
charts. All last year she stuck slavishly to the readers. You never saw more 
beautiful or more interesting charts than those she has in her room now. The 
evident pleasure of the children as they read them is delightful. Mrs. S said 
it all started when a boy brought a cocoon to school, and after he told about 
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it, she helped him make his story into a chart. His enthusiasm for what he 
called “his chart” prompted other children to bring things that interested 
them. Mrs. S helped each child to put his story on a chart. It seems as if they 
have charts about everything under the sun. They read their charts to each 
other, and they enjoy reading each other’s. Mrs. S said to me with satisfaction, 
“This is the best procedure I’ve ever used for building sight vocabularies.” 


Mother to Neighbor 


I was amazed at an exhibit I saw in John’s room yesterday. The teacher 
and the children had cut out life-sized figures of a seventh-grade boy and a 
seventh-grade girl. Alongside the figures were stacked the basic and supple- 
mentary books an average seventh-grader would have read in the course of his 
seven years in school. The pile of books towered high above the figures. The 
teacher said the pile would have been too high to handle if all the books 
read for pleasure had been included. I hope every parent will see the exhibit. 


With the interest high in reading instruction in the county, 
the county superintendent added feature articles related to reading 
to several issues of the county school bulletin published by his 
office. Articles were accompanied by photographs taken in class- 
rooms to illustrate these activities. 


Plans for the Future 


There is little question about what the emphasis will be in 
inservice education for several years to come. The interest in the 
improvement of reading instruction continues to gather mo- 
mentum and different patterns for working are emerging in var- 
ious school districts. The original committee appointed by the 
county superintendent has been set up on a permanent basis with 
members being selected by the principals. The grade-group meet- 
ings will be continued during the second year of the program. 
Increasing emphasis will be given to research by classroom teach- 
ers. The principals will work with the teachers in their schools to 
find better ways of helping children grow thru reading. The chief 
of the bureau and the state consultants in elementary education 
will be available to serve as resource persons in the program. 
Finally, a major goal in view is the preparation of A Teacher's 
Guide to Reading Instruction. 
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Tackling Reading Problems Together 


By RAYMOND DONELSON 
Principal 

Westport Elementary School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A LONG pause occurred in the faculty meeting. It was not going 
the way the principal had planned it. All 17 teachers seemed 
quite enthusiastic when the topic of reading had been decided 
upon as the major area of faculty study for the year. 

But at this second meeting the enthusiasm seemed to have 
died and the meeting had become bogged down as the group dis- 
cussed how to work on the problem of reading. 

The silence was broken by Miss Bowen: “I found Gray’s book 
on phonics most helpful. Perhaps one of us could report on that. 
It has applications at all grade levels.” 

There was another pause, this time long enough to be painful. 
Miss Allen, obviously trying to be helpful, spoke: “Of course, I 
have always felt that if we would really study our reading syllabus 
issued by the Central Department of Education, we could improve 
our reading instruction. There are sections of this publication, 
such as the part on literature, which I feel are very important and 
which I think we may be neglecting.” 

The principal groaned inwardly and clutched at his slightly 
wavering faith in the group process. With effort he kept still. 

Miss Jelnick spoke up. Miss Jelnick was working at the State 
University for her master’s degree. “This past summer we had a 
wonderful professor in the reading course I took. I have all my 
notes and would be glad to organize and present them.” 

There was a slight affirmative nodding of several heads and 
a murmur of “That would be nice,” from Mrs. Parson, Miss Jel- 
nick’s friend. 

Again the awful silence descended. All the proposed attacks 
on the problem of improving reading instruction in the school 
seemed equally unpromising. The principal felt his stomach 
muscles tightening. In desperation he was about to make a sug- 
gestion for securing a film he had recently seen on the teaching of 
reading when Mr. Harrow spoke up. 
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“What I would like to get out of our meetings on reading is 
something which will help me with Richard. He is still reading 
on a primer level and I don’t seem able to reach him at all. I don’t 
believe he has made much growth in the three months he has been 
in my fourth grade.” 

“I know Richard,” interjected Mrs. Bradley, the third-grade 
teacher. ““He didn’t seem to be able to understand a thing about 
phonics even tho I worked with him for hours.” 

Miss Jelnick interrupted, “But if he is reading in a primer, he 
probably needs to build a larger sight vocabulary before he will 
be able to apply any but the simplest phonics principles.” 

The second-grade teacher, Mrs. Arnold, entered the discussion: 
“What I think Richard needs, more than either phonics or sight 
vocabulary, is glasses. When he was in my room, I had to seat him 
quite near the chalkboard so he could see. You might look at his 
medical record to see if the doctor has noted anything about his 
vision. I sent a note asking his mother to have his eyes examined, 
but he left my class soon afterward and I don’t know whether or 
not anything was done about it.” 

The principal’s stomach muscles eased off a notch as the meet- 
ing became more animated. A few suggestions came in rapid suc- 
cession from various teachers and then some questions. Had Mr. 
Harrow checked carefully to see if the book Richard was using 
was the best one for him? What was Richard's IQ? 


A Plan Takes Shape 


The principal broke in with a question. Would it be helpful to 
the group in their study of reading improvement if a case, such as 
Richard’s, were discussed with the faculty and a plan of action 
were mapped out for the teacher to use in working with the child? 

“If we do something like that,’’ said Miss Taylor, the fifth- 
grade teacher, “I should like to present the problem I am facing 
with my middle group of readers. I have them in an easy fifth- 
grade book, but they are having a lot of difficulty and I am very 
discouraged about the progress they are making. I would be glad 
to tell you all I know about them if the faculty could tell me what 
to do to help them make better progress.” 
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The principal's stomach muscles eased off another notch as he 
followed thru on the lead. 

“I gather you all feel this plan might help us to help each 
other.” 

There was a nodding of heads, an assenting murmur, and a 
heartfelt, “It sounds so practical.” 

He continued: “Then we might use the remaining time in this 
meeting to draw up a suggested list of items of information which 
would help us when the case of an individual or a group is pre- 
sented. You have already mentioned health data and IQ.” He 
jotted these on the chalkboard as he spoke. More items were 
added: reading level, the kinds of errors the child makes, samples 
of his work on independent reading assignments, his standardized 
reading test score or perhaps the test itself. The meeting ran 10 
minutes overtime before the principal called a halt by asking Mr. 
Harrow and Miss Taylor if they had enough suggestions to try 
presenting their particular reading problems, Richard and the 
middle reading group, at the next faculty meeting. 


From Plan to Practice 


Succeeding meetings proved the worth of the plan. The need 
for more information than the suggested first list of items became 
apparent very soon. So the influences of pupils’ emotions, home, 
and community were drawn into the discussions. 

At the first meeting when a case was presented, the faculty 
discovered that instead of being able to present two cases in one 
meeting, it was necessary to take two meetings for one case. A pat- 
tern gradually developed wherein the case of an individual or a 
group generally would be diagnosed in one meeting and a com- 
plete teaching plan worked out at the subsequent meeting. 

One of the biggest helps, the faculty discovered, was to make 
a tape recording of a child’s oral reading and then play it as part 
of presenting a problem to the faculty. This technic permitted 
the faculty to make a much keener diagnosis of difficulties in some 
cases. 

There was a wide sharing of understandings of the reading 
process as it applied to problems met in the classrooms of this 
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school. Some basic facts about reading became generally diffused 
among all the members of the faculty as they saw reading princi- 
ples applied to specific cases—a diffusion which was evident not 
only in connection with the teacher and the case he presented, but 
to other teachers as they saw applications to problems in their own 
classes. 

For instance, when the question of the importance of deter- 
mining the proper instructional level for each child came up, the 
way in which this could be worked out in the classroom was dem- 
onstrated and discussed for a full meeting. 

After the program had been running for a month or two, the 
group asked for follow-up reports on some of the earlier cases. ‘The 
program mapped out for specific cases was then evaluated in the 
light of the teacher’s report on results. Modifications were sug- 
gested in some instances, but in an encouraging number of cases 
the teacher was able to report improved performance as a result 
of putting the faculty contributions to work. 

Most of the resources needed in this reading study program 
were found within the group. Some reading was done, entirely on 
an individual basis and generally in response to some such remark 
as, “Dolch has a chapter on building sight vocabulary in which he 
says a child reading at John’s level... ,” or “Our course of study 
gives the order in which beginning consonants should be taught 
to a reading group such as Miss Taylor’s.”’ 


Principles Applied 


The values arising from such a direct attack on a problem as 
that described here are probably evident to the educator-reader 
since they stem from some well-known principles: We are in- 
terested in, and learn, what is important to us to satisfy our needs. 
We learn by doing. Group solutions to problems are better than 
individual solutions. We are apt to participate more enthusiasti- 
cally when we help plan what we do. Success is a powerful motive 
for further work. 

Also, the program would seem to meet the acid test of evalua- 
tion: Education has occurred when behavior is changed. 
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One of the biggest helps, the faculty discovered, was to make 


a tape recording of a child’s oral reading and then play it as 


part of presenting a problem to the faculty. 








Establishing a Junior High-School 
Reading Improvement Program 


By GEORGE PROPECK 
Supervising Principal 

River Forest Junior High School 
River Forest, Illinois 


M“ was in a quandary. She said to her teacher, “I want to 
read better but I don’t know how.” The teacher was pleased 
with Mary’s frankness and responded, ‘‘Mary, if you will come in 
after school, I shall be glad to help you.” 

Miss Macdonald thought: “I wonder how many pupils feel the 
way Mary does? If there are many, maybe we can secure more help 
for them next year.” 


From Talk to a Plan for Action 


Some time after this incident, Miss Macdonald discussed the 
problem with other classroom teachers and found that they, too, 
were interested in bolstering the reading abilities of junior high- 
school pupils. Thus, the matter was placed on the agenda of a staff 
meeting. Teachers were enthusiastic about the possibility of im- 
proving the reading program. They saw a need for continuing the 
development of reading skills and habits of pupils in the junior 
high school. 

Furthermore, the staff outlined some goals. They expected 
that a planned reading program would help pupils improve their 
ability to comprehend, increase their speed of reading, and pro- 
mote the growth of their vocabulary. 


1In a separate letter to the Yearbook Committee on June 9, 1954, Mr. Propeck 
gives more insight into the plan that is described in his article. He writes: 


“The River Forest Junior High School is a new school. The students and teach- 
ers were transferred into it on January 26, 1953. 

“Because of the newness of the school, the emphasis on reading is just one of 
the problems being dealt with as a part of the inservice training program. The plan 
described is not intended to be a mature program but is merely a description of the 
initial efforts of the staff to organize collectively to assist all students in the area of 
reading.” F 
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The staff also agreed that it would be a mistake to become so 
involved with mechanics or so intent on skills that children would 
shy away from reading. So the teachers decided to develop in their 
pupils a desire to read and a balance in the use of good technics. 

With these goals in mind, the teachers reserved three periods 
per week in the seventh-grade departmentalized schedule for the 
reading improvement program during the 1954-55 school year. 
The staff felt that, unless all seventh-grade pupils were assigned to 
reading groups meeting at the same time, it would be difficult to 
provide teachers, materials, equipment, and consultant services 
for all groups. 


Responsibility Is Centered in Staff Group 


The school librarian, the personnel director, the principal, and 
the homeroom teachers formed an inservice training group with 
the improvement of the reading program as their goal. The main 
questions they selected for consideration and study were: 


1. How does each pupil’s achievement compare with his reading potential? 


no 


. What are the basic reading strengths and weaknesses of each pupil? 

. What can be done to improve the reading of each pupil? 

. What materials and equipment will be most helpful to each pupil? 

. How can we group pupils to enable the teacher to be most helpful to 


cr che 09 


the group as a whole? 
6. How may pupils who need individual reading programs be assisted most 
effectively? 


The inservice training group then studied the results of the 
reading test scores of the sixth-grade pupils (the next year’s sev- 
enth grade) after the California Reading Test? was administered 
on June 9, 1954. In addition, the group had a history of test scores 
from previous administrations of the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills® and the Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests.* By taking 
into consideration all these test scores plus recommendations by 
classroom teachers, we plan to divide the seventh-graders into 








2 Tiegs, Ernest W., and Clark, Willis W. California Reading Test. Grades 4-6. 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau. 

3 Spitzer, H. F., and others. Jowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. New edition. 
Grades 3-5. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

4 Gates, Arthur I. Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Revised edition. Grades 1-8 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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three reading groups: retarded readers, average readers, and ac- 
celerated readers. 

Our inservice training group believes that by this limited 
homogeneous grouping, pupils will have greater opportunities to 
develop skills for reading on their own particular levels. Pupils 
having specific difficulties will be given individual help by the 
librarian or by one of the teachers, and the other pupils will re- 
ceive small-group or class reading improvement exercises or activi- 
ties dependent upon the needs of the group or the class. 

Present plans call for some reading accelerators for each special 
group. Also, a basic library will be established in each reading 
center stocked with a variety of books selected from the Land 
Mark, Webster, and Scott-Foresman reading collections, and other 
reading materials most suitable for the needs of the group meeting 
in a particular room. 


Our Hope 


Thru these reading services at the seventh-grade level, the 
members of the staff intend to provide the kind of assistance the 
pupils need. When pupils find their assignments, their academic 
adjustment, and all their school experiences becoming less difficult 
as a result of a better mastery of reading, they will also develop an 
increasing love for reading. Unless children learn to read well, they 
will not want to read; and when they want to read, we as teachers 
can help them get the most from school experiences. 
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Local and State Cooperation for 
Improved Reading 


By URIEL L. SHIELDS1 
Consultant in Elementary Education 
Stockton Unified School District 
Stockton, California 


Ww late in the fall of 1952 we took a searching look at our 
community, this is what we saw: Stockton’s school popula- 
tion had doubled during the past 10 years. Its 25 elementary 
schools were staffed by more than 450 teachers and accommodated 
approximately 15,000 pupils. Many of these children were being 
schooled in half-day sessions. Need for school facilities was increas- 
ing at the rate of about one new classroom every 10 days. The 
system had been operating for several years under the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization. The district had recently changed from a semian- 
nual to an annual promotion pattern. These developments had 
cast both lights and shadows upon the schools and led us to plan 
an inservice training program. 

Now the improvement of instruction has always been a major 
concern of school administrators. In Stockton we felt that, if all 
elementary-school personnel were to focus their efforts on one 
area, perhaps better educational practices, more effective use of 
time and more efficient organization would, as a result, be re- 
flected in other areas. 


Preliminary Planning 


When we decided that reading was the area upon which to 
concentrate immediate attention, we discovered that we needed to 
find out just where we stood in the teaching of reading, where we 
thought we would like to be, and how we might go about taking 
the first steps in that direction. We needed to find some new and 
better ways of working toward the best program of instruction. 

1 This article was prepared as a report of the reading committee. The project was 
cooperatively developed by Stockton Unified School District and the California State 
Department of Education. 
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After the problem was discussed in principals council and in 
supervisory staff meetings, the two groups met and talked it ove1 
together. The superintendent appointed a committee of eight to 
study the situation. There was representation from both staff and 
principals. Many possible ways of working were considered; but 
the conclusion was that the best hope for improvement lay in at- 
tacking the problem on a pupil-by-pupil, school-by-school basis. 
This would necessitate the principal’s assumption of leadership 
for the project at the faculty level with the central staff available 
on a consultive basis. 

As plans began to take form, both supervisors and principals 
realized that they, too, needed reinforcement. Most of them felt 
that they had a fair acquaintance with the professional books 
which had been written on the topic and all of them had taken ex- 
cellent courses in the teaching of reading. But they began to won- 
der whether they were actually putting into practice what they 
had learned. Maybe they could find some way to do a more effec- 
tive job of “bridging the gap” between what they knew and what 
they did. Therefore, they turned to the state department of edu- 
cation for advice. 

The administrators told their story to Helen Heffernan, chief 
of the Bureau of Elementary Education. She, in turn, passed it on 
to members of her staff who accepted the problem as their own 
and expressed a keen interest in working with the administrators 
toward finding some solutions. 


Program Gets Underway 


Arrangements were made for a planning meeting. The six 
members of the elementary-education staff of the state department 
of education came to Stockton for a full day’s meeting early in 
January. They spent the morning in session with the reading com- 
mittee, now expanded to include four more principals and all 
elementary-school supervisors. For the afternoon session the entire 
principals council joined the group. 

This larger group agreed that the action research approach 
held much promise. It was hoped that the possible projects sug- 
gested as examples would stimulate thinking and that teachers 
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would recognize some good lines of experimentation for them- 
selves. Teachers had been kept abreast of the study thru progress 
reports at faculty meetings. Now they were brought in to help 
assess the situation and to help set up a plan of action. 


Faculty Group Meetings 


Within a period of two or three weeks a series of meetings with 
faculty groups was scheduled for this purpose. In each case the 
principal conducted the meeting, and a consultant from the state 
department of education served as a resource person. One or two 
members of the local supervisory staff attended in a consultive ca- 
pacity. The problem was studied as it applied to the individual 
school. 

At every step in the development a conscious effort was made 
to assure the teachers that systemwide focus on the reading pro- 
gram should cast no reflection upon the teaching which preceded 
it. Everyone was aware that many fine practices were being carried 
on in the schools and that this project should make it possible to 
do a better job of identifying these practices. 


One-Day Institute 


As a result of a one-day institute in February, teachers decided 
upon projects they would like to try in working toward better in- 
struction. It was hoped that each one would be willing to take the 
scientific approach of identifying the problem, setting a hypoth- 
esis, experimenting, evaluating, and recording the results so that 
the findings might be shared with others. But it was agreed that 
no pressures would be put on teachers to participate in the pro- 


gram. 


The. Program Spreads Out 


A wide variety of projects were soon under way. Some were 
major in nature, others were supplements to the regular reading 
program. Each reflected the individuality of the teacher and the 
class involved. 

Since teachers were encouraged to explore research, profes- 
sional books of outstanding authorities in reading were placed on 
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the teachers’ shelf in all school libraries. Those of many other au- 
thors were available thru the central professional library. 

The services of remedial reading teachers working out of the 
central office were extended to include conferences with classroom 
teachers. This provided the classroom teachers with help in work- 
ing with the small groups of children who had had remedial in- 
struction after they returned to the regular classroom. 


Projects Related to Reading Instruction 


In direct relation to the reading project a preschool institute 
program, in September 1953, was built around the teacher’s under- 
standing of child growth and development. The San Joaquin 
County Schools joined the Stockton Unified Schoo! District in de- 
veloping a program on the theme, “With Focus on the ‘Teacher.” 
Mimeographed copies of ‘““A Case Study of a Class” were prepared 
for each grade level, from kindergarten thru the fourteenth grade. 
These served as the basis for a study of the educational needs at 
each level. 

An inservice course on “Understanding and Stimulating the 
Mexican-American Student” was planned and conducted by a 
group of Stockton elementary- and secondary-school teachers with 
the assistance of consultants from the state department of educa- 
tion. While this course was not directly related to the reading proj- 
ect, many of the 167 teachers enrolled were elementary-school 
teachers who viewed the study as an opportunity to gain insight 
into the problem of teaching children of a foreign background to 
read. 


Kindergarten Teachers Help, Too 


Teachers agreed that the more formal aspects of reading readi- 
ness have no place in the kindergarten program, but they realized 
that many of the experiences the child has in kindergarten prepare 
him for the learnings which will take place later in his school life. 
Vocabularies could be enriched and concepts developed thru di- 
rect experience. A relaxed, friendly, confident relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil could be established. Children could 
learn that the things they want to know about can be found in 
books. They could have the experience of telling stories and of 
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hearing the teacher read stories from books. They could enjoy 
handling and looking at books. They could develop facility in 
auditory and visual discrimination. They could tell stories from 
pictures arranged in sequence. They could see their own names 
on crayon boxes, coat hooks, and on their own art papers. They 
could see the teacher write down the story they had told her, and 
they could hear her read it back to them. These are just a few of 
the experiences that kindergarten teachers planned as their con- 
tribution to the improvement of the instructional program and 
accepted as their responsibility to carry out. 


Monthly Grade Level Meetings 


As the projects and experimentations progressed in the schools, 
the inservice program of principals and supervisors working with 
the elementary staff of the state department of education contin- 
ued. Monthly meetings were held for grade level study. Teachers 
from each level were brought in as resource people. Stimulating 
environments of classroom work and instructional materials were 
arranged for the meetings. Questions from teachers were used to 
motivate discussion. At each meeting a member of the state de- 
partment staff made the initial presentation and served as consult- 
ant during the discussion period. Responsibility for leadership, 
recording, arrangement of environment, and provision of resource 
teachers, rotated among the principals and staff members. For 
each meeting the state consultants had prepared written materials 
on the areas covered. These were mimeographed locally in suff- 
cient quantities for principals to distribute copies to each member 
of their faculties. ‘These statements served as a basis for the studies 
carried on in the local schools. At the last few meetings teachers at 
the grade level involved were invited to attend as participating 
members of the group. 

‘After each of these meetings the reading committee met for a 
session of evaluation. As a result, ways of operating were modified 
from time to time and plans for the next meeting were formu- 
lated. These plans were shared with the state consultants by letter 
or in conference. In that way planning and evaluation of the pro- 
gram was going on as part of the whole process of inservice edu- 
cation. 
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Demonstrations 


In the spring of 1954 a series of observations of classes in read- 
ing was set up. Every first-, second-, and third-grade teacher in the 
city had an opportunity to visit a good classroom reading lesson 
at his own grade level. Visits were made in groups of 12 to 15. 
These were preceded by a 20-minute preparation period and fol- 
lowed by a 45-minute discussion period. Elementary-school co- 
ordinators assumed leadership in the meetings. 

A tentative chart on word attack skills was prepared. Remedial 
reading charts and word cards were printed for use in the inter- 
mediate grades. Elementary-school coordinators and remedial 
reading teachers presented these materials to faculty groups, and 
introduced them thru working directly with teachers and groups 
of children. Word-picture card boxes were set up for use in the 
second- and third-grade developmental program. These, too, were 
presented and introduced to teachers in faculty meetings because 
it was considered important that all persons concerned have a 
common ground of understanding of the differences between ma- 
terials and technics designed for remedial purposes, and those for 
the developmental program of instruction in reading. 


Some Direct Results 


In direct response to needs identified in the course of the proj- 
ect several tentative guidelines were prepared for: 

1. Use of the basic series in the reading program 

2. Understanding the relationship of the supplementary reading series to 
the adopted basic series 


g. The selection and use of workbooks 
4. Grouping for instruction in reading. 


These materials were developed by committees; mimeographed 
in the central office; presented, explained, and distributed to fac- 
ulty groups by staff members from the elementary-education office. 
Teachers and principals were asked to offer criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Follow-up meetings and questionnaires brought together 
their reactions. These will be given thoro consideration by a rep- 
resentative group for incorporation into the final statement. 
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Figure I 
1. GRAPH USED BY A PRINCIPAL AND HIS TEACHERS 
e to look at Reading Achievement Scores ~ Oct 1952 to May 1954 
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Evidences of Improvement 
l 
' The final reading meeting of the year was devoted to an eval- 
uation of the reading improvement program. Helen Heffernan, 
chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education, California State 
: Department of Education, led the discussion. 
, While much of the objective evidence for evaluation of pupil 
progress is not yet available, classroom teachers, principals, and 
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supervisory staff members believe that much growth has taken 
place. Early spring tests at the second-grade level show a citywide 
improvement in reading skills. In several schools where special 
tests were given at other grade levels, there was general evidence 
of more than the expected amount of growth during the year. 

Figure I is a graph which was developed in one elementary 
school to show changes in reading achievement. Median scores on 
standardized tests were plotted for a third- fourth- and fifth-grade 
class in October 1952, and May 1953. Scores for the same classes 
were plotted for tests given in October 1953, and May 1954. 

All three classes scored below the national norm on the first 
test. Two of them have shown consistent growth and have been 
able to surpass the national norm in achievement. ‘The severe sum- 
mer loss shown by the group which began as a fourth grade has 
stimulated a study of teaching technics which might have been 
responsible. A concerted effort is being made to find ways of work- 
ing with these children which will overcome this problem and 
raise their level of achievement. 

There is evidence of improved professional attitudes toward 
the teaching of reading, and all persons concerned have a sense of 
greater adequacy in the field. Many children are showing increased 
interest in reading. There is reason to believe that parents have 
gained better understanding of the reading program, and greater 
confidence in the schools generally. 

The study was originally designed to end with the close of the 
current school year. However, it is being considered as just the 
beginning point of an endeavor to find more effective ways of im- 
proving the educational experience of children thru raising the 
level of performance in reading. Among steps already in the plan- 
ning process are: further identification of educational goals; re- 
emphasis upon the values of a sound reading program; organiza- 
tion of the inservice education program on a long-term basis; pro- 
vision of a greater variety of instructional materials at all grade 
levels; implementation of guideline statements already agreed 
upon; and development of additional guidelines as needs are 


& 


indicated. 
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Interpreting 
the Reading Program 


M.:: people will agree that the children in school are one of 
the most direct means of establishing communication between 
the school and the home. Their interesting and worthwhile ex- 
periences are the substance of many conversations. Since children 
often tell their parents about what goes on in school, it is impor- 
tant that classroom teachers and elementary-school principals 
know what activities are normally reported to the home. 

Children’s reactions, however, do not ordinarily constitute 
sufficient means of interpreting the school program to parents and 
other citizens of the community. Too often in the area of read- 
ing, points of contention grow from the pattern of children’s 
unsuccessful experiences to a resulting frustration of children 
and parents and a general lack of understanding on the part of 
parents. 

The articles in this chapter illustrate specific ways to reach 
parents. The methods suggested are of sufficient concentration so 
that their employment will make a difference in the school-home 
relationship. Some of them constitute work with relatively small 
groups of parents, while others are directed to all the parents 
associated with a school. All these ways are linked with the day- 
to-day activities of the school curriculum, 








Helping Parents Understand 


By ALMA M. FREELAND 

Assistant Professor, Elementary Education 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 


RE you Mark’s teacher?” This question, asked by a troubled 

little boy standing by my chair, caused me to look up with a 
start. So absorbed had I been in preparing notes for a conference 
with the principal in whose school I had served as a consultant 
that day, that I had paid no particular attention to the young 
mother and her two small children who also waited in the princi- 
pal’s office. 

“No,” I answered, “but I’m sorry I’m not if he has curly hair 
and blue eyes like yours.” 

My surprise at the troubled tone of the child’s question was in- 
creased when I observed the tense, anxious face of the mother who 
was trying to quiet the fretting, younger child in her arms. 

“They are such a problem when they miss their nap,” she said, 
as she apologized for the interruption. “I came to talk with Miss 
Walker, my son Mark’s teacher, about his reading. He is having 
such a struggle with it. She is absent today, but I thought the 
principal might be able to help me. I don’t know when I can keep 
the car again, and,” she added wearily, “it’s so difficult to get off 
with these two young fellows.”’ 

Impressed by the young mother’s concern over Mark's reading 
problem, as well as by the immediate problem she faced with the 
two small children who were showing every sign of taking their 
naps right there on the settee, I felt compelled to put aside my 
“consultant’s notebook” and lend a sympathetic ear. It was obvious 
that she wanted to talk. In the interval that elapsed before the 
principal returned, she continued her story. 

“We are so anxious for Mark to do well in his reading, but he 
seems to dislike it more each year. We don’t know what to do to 
help him. These new fangled methods confuse us. If they taught 
reading today as we were taught, we would know what to do.”’ And 
she added defensively, “I know Mark has sense enough to read.” 
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INTERPRETING THE READING PROGRAM 


Yes, it was the usual story, and one with which I was not un- 
familiar, for I had heard similar ones from parents many times 
before. The details differed in each case, but the general pattern 
was the same: a child’s unsuccessful experiences in reading; frustra- 
tion of parents and child; general lack of understanding on the 
part of parents of the school’s reading objectives, methods, use of 
materials, and technics for appraising growth in reading. 

As I waited my turn to talk with the principal after the weary 
trio followed him into his office, these questions arose in my mind: 
What is Mark’s problem? Whose fault is it that the young mother 
knows so little about this school’s reading program? (I recalled that 
Mark has been in this school over two years. I remembered, too, 
the fine quality of living and learning, and the splendid evidence 
of good reading instruction that I had observed in the school thru- 
out the day.) What could this school, and many others with similar 
problems, do to help parents not only understand presentday in- 
struction in reading but also contribute specifically to their chil- 
dren’s effective growth in reading? 

I was to find some very good answers to these questions during 
the following months as I worked with other schools in the state. 
Thru conferences, observations, and parent groups many fine ex- 
amples of how schools are interpreting their reading programs to 
parents came to my attention. 

Unfortunately, some of the programs of interpretation had 
come about as the result of “protests” from parents, and in such 
cases there was generally a note of defensiveness on the part of 
school personnel. On the other hand, there were equally as many 
effective interpretation programs that had resulted from the sin- 
cere desire of intelligent teachers and administrators to help par- 
ents understand, appreciate, and participate in their reading pro- 
grams. 


Essential Steps 


In each successful program of interpretation, it seemed that the 
school had followed three essential steps; that is, each school had 
tried to answer three major questions. 

First, over-all questions such as these had to be answered: Do 
we have a reading program that is worthy of interpretation? Are 
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we as a faculty in agreement about it? Do we hold a common view 
to the extent that we as a group or as individuals can say to the 
parents, “This, we believe, is an effective reading program’’? 

The second step was an attempt to answer these questions: 
What do parents want to know about the reading program? What 
are the problems of most concern to them? 

Naturally, the third step was taken to answer questions of this 
nature: What plan of procedure shall we follow in interpreting 
our reading program to the parents? What are the most effective 
means of interpretation to use in our community? What shall be 
the role of the administrator, teachers, children, and parents, in 
these activities? 


Do We Have a Reading Program Worthy of Interpretation? 


The importance of this question as it relates to the interpreta- 
tion of a reading program to parents was brought to my attention 
by the principal of a large rural consolidated school. His concern 
over the importance of this step, it developed later, was shared by 
many other thoughtful school administrators. 

“We had moved along for years,” he began, ‘“‘with few, if any, 
questions about reading from parents. Naturally, I assumed that 
our program was a good one; everybody seemed satisfied. Sud- 
denly, I was jolted out of my complacency by the disturbance over 
reading methods used in a nearby city school. At one of our con- 
ferences for administrators, I found other school people were 
experiencing difficulties. When I commented rather smugly that 
it couldn’t happen in our school, some of my friends gave me such 
withering glances that I resolved to look into the matter when I 
returned to my district. ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,’ I reasoned. Whereupon, I called the faculty together and 
suggested we take a look at our program. What a shock I received! 
By the time that meeting was over, I not only questioned the 
merits of our own program, but I also realized that, as a faculty, we 
were not in mutual agreement as to what constitutes a good pro- 
gram. At the teachers’ suggestion, we decided to ‘put our house in 
order’ before attempting a schoolwide program of interpretation. 
The next few months brought many tense moments as we at- 
tempted to resolve our differences of opinion, institute the changes 
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that would bring about necessary improvements, and reach the 
point where we could say, as a faculty, “This we believe. . . .’ Of 
course, we realized we couldn't wait indefinitely to begin our 
active steps of interpretation; so, as points of agreement were 
reached and improvements were made on some of the basic issues 
involved in reading, we initiated steps to help answer the ques- 
tions that were of most concern to parents in our community. We 
made a list of the questions which the parents had asked in a 
questionnaire we sent to them. Actually, these questions became 
the basis for our inservice program for teachers. We have since 
found that it was a good place to begin.” 


What Do Parents Want To Know about Reading? 


The questions which parents in this school asked about reading 
were, to a great extent, representative of those found in many 
other schools. ‘Those that were most frequently asked were: 


1. What can I do to help my child with his reading? 

2. What books can I read to help me better understand how to help my 
child? 

3. What is reading readiness? Why is so much time spent in the readiness 
period? Why are not children started on books earlier? 

4. Is phonics taught? 

5. Why are children grouped for reading activities? Why do not all chil- 
dren in a class use the same book? 

6. When, if at all, is the alphabet taught? 

7. What is done about remedial reading? 

8. What is done to help children read well their geography, history, science, 
and arithmetic textbooks? 

g. What are the “standards or minimum essentials” for children in each 
grade? Should they not be expected to meet these standards before they are 
promoted to the next grade? 

10. How can I find out if my child is developing in reading as he should? 

11. How can I meet the problem of comics? 

12, Why is so little attention given to oral reading, especially in the inter- 
mediate grades? 

13. May children use the library outside school hours? 

14. What books and magazines would be good for children to read at home? 

15. How do you help children who apparently read well, but who do not 
understand what they read? 

16. What are the fundamental skills and abilities that children need for 
effective reading? 
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How Can We Answer Parents’ Questions? 


The steps followed by schools to interpret their reading pro- 
grams varied from those that were tailored to meet the needs of a 
specific community to those that had possibilities for many school 
situations. An illustration of the first type of procedure was de- 
scribed by a principal of a school in a low socio-economic district 
where most of the children came from Spanish-speaking homes. 
The language difficulty, plus a limited background of experiences, 
called for prolonged reading readiness activities. Since a large per- 
cent of the parents, particularly the mothers, spoke no English and 
seldom visited the school or attended PTA meetings and study 
groups, it was difficult to interpret the nature of and need for the 
readiness period to them. But the Spanish-speaking teachers volun- 
teered to visit the homes and explain their program. ‘They worked 
particularly with mothers of preschool children and showed them 
how they could get the children ready for the schoo] experiences; 
they pointed out the need for school-age children to read and talk 
with younger children in the English language. The results were 
more than gratifying; first-grade teachers reported a much higher 
level of readiness for school experiences on the part of beginners. 
Too, more parents visited the school during the year than ever 
before, and showed considerably more interest. 

In another school the parents of five-year-old children were 
invited to the school each fall for a meeting with first-grade teach- 
ers who explained the need for the readiness program and sug- 
gested experiences and activities that parents could provide for 
their children during the year. One first-grade teacher who had 
received a group of these children declared: “‘It’s the most pleasant 
year I have ever had with a beginning group. The children were 
better adjusted and the parents understood what I was trying to 
do and worked right along with me thruout the year. Actually, we 
worked as a team.” 

Another interesting outcome of this experience was observed 
by the second-grade teachers the following year. They were unani- 
mous in the opinion that these parents were also ‘“‘ready’’ for in- 
telligent understanding of the second-year reading program. Among 
many other understandings they knew how and why the children 
were grouped for reading; they appreciated the teachers’ effort to 
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develop meaningful vocabulary thru rich and varied experiences 
and materials; and they were aware of their own role in helping 
their children to grow in reading abilities. 

A back-to-school night was observed from time to time in some 
schools. On such occasions regular classroom methods and pro- 
cedures were demonstrated. In one of these schools a veteran prin- 
cipal enlisted a group of grandparents in the community to help 
him demonstrate methods in vogue at the turn of the century. 
Presentday methods were shown by a young teacher and her chil- 
dren. The contrast between the old and the new methods was, of 
course, obvious and one sprightly little grandmother was heard to 
remark as she followed her young grandson from the stage where 
both had participated: “What a lucky boy you are. Imagine having 
all those wonderful books. McGuffey indeed!”’ 

The procedure used by several teachers in one school to inter- 
pret the role of literature and the use of effective oral reading pro- 
vided an interesting experience for parents. Each year the children 
in these groups presented a “Poetry and Story Recital” at which 
time they read or told favorite selections from good literature or 
from their own compositions. So popular did this annual event 
become that it was not unusual for children to request that they 
be placed each fall in the rooms of teachers where so much en- 
thusiasm was shown for literature. Parents also showed their in- 
terest in the literature program to the extent of raising money for 
books by giving programs; they offered to take the teacher to a 
nearby city to help buy books; they volunteered to help in catalog- 
ing them; and they frequently served as librarians and helped with 
the Saturday morning story hour for primary-school children. It is 
not difficult to imagine the interest which these parents showed 
when they observed their own children curled up on the divan 
in the evenings reading one of the books from the school library. 

The principal of this school summed up rather neatly the 
school-parent relationship in regard to reading when he said: “We 
don’t have to try to convince parents that we are teaching phonics 
and word-recognition. They are on the “inside” in this reading 
program. They know what we are trying to do and furthermore 
they help us. It’s a cooperative undertaking and a beneficial ar- 
rangement for all concerned.” 

A difficult job of interpreting the reading program was met 
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most effectively in a school which served the families living on one 
of our major air force bases. Only about one-third of the children 
in the school came from the so-called permanent families. Many of 
the others were enrolled for very brief periods and their parents 
were often confused by the methods and materials used in the 
school. To relieve the situation, a continuous program of interpre- 
tation was provided. Each Monday afternoon the parents of chil- 
dren new to the school were invited to attend an “orientation” 
meeting to ask questions and to have the program explained to 
them. They were given booklets describing the over-all program. 
It was a tremendous task for the teachers until some of the “perma- 
nent” parents were invited to help. That the ‘“permanent’’ parents 
also profited by the experience was proved when one mother told 
the new group of parents: ‘We have a splendid reading program 
in this school. We know your children will profit from the kind of 
instruction they will receive here.” Then she went into a carefully 
planned description of the program to prove her point. 

The reading program in a school located in a college town had 
come in for rather sharp criticism from the parents. Finally, when 
one of these parents, who was a geography professor in the college, 
became most articulate in his denunciation of the reading pro- 
gram, he was “lured” into his son’s sixth-grade classroom to ex- 
plain the use of maps. Never one to miss an opportunity to display 
her pupils’ ability to use reading skills, and certainly undaunted 
by the prestige of the professor, since she herself was the daughter 
of a rather distinguished one, the teacher of the class planned for 
the visit most carefully. When the parent arrived, the children 
were busy at research activities that showed unmistakably their 
ability to find information, select pertinent material, and organize 
and use it. As she worked with the children, the teacher was 
not unmindful of the fact that the visitor gradually ceased glanc- 
ing at his watch; and that his expression gradually changed from 
annoyance (at the delay, she gathered) to courteous attention, and 
finally, from obvious interest to pleased excitement. ‘““Why, these 
children amaze me,” he exclaimed. “I was in high school before 
I could use reference materials as expertly as they do.’”’ Soon other 
“distinguished” parents were dropping in to observe the children. 

Many other equally effective ways to bring about a better 
understanding between the school and the home in regard to read- 
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ing could be described, but space will permit only one more illus- 
tration. It is the experience thru which a group of parents and 
teachers worked out to their mutual satisfaction suggestions for 
“homework” activities in reading. As a result, the parents grew 
in understanding of the functional uses of reading in everyday 
living; they recognized the need for rich, stimulating, parent- 
sponsored experiences in extending concepts and in develop- 
ing comprehension abilities and vocabulary; and they gradually 
stopped demanding that children bring home basal readers. 

Interest in this project was shown in the way parents in small 
neighborhood sections took turns sponsoring story telling; dra- 
matics; hobby clubs; and trips to the zoo, museum, library, and 
airport. One pleased parent, the father in this case, was little less 
than jubilant in his reaction to the plan. ‘“‘Homework in reading 
was a nightmare at our house for a long time,” he began. “I sus- 
pect the kids did have trouble going to sleep after the tears, threats, 
punishment, and awards. Now, this makes sense! You wouldn't 
believe it, but when there’s a trip to plan, a story to review, or a 
program to talk about, those kids get to meals on time. There’s a 
sure sign now when one of them has something especially exciting 
to tell at dinner—we can always see the part in their hair.” Then 
he added in a quiet and confiding tone, “We are doing something 
now that we never seemed to have time for before. Each night we 
take turns reading appropriate Bible selections. Somehow, I have a 
feeling that our family has discovered itself.” 


Basic Purpose of Interpretation 


And so it is! Reading does have a way of helping people dis- 
cover themselves as well as other people. It helps us all to discover 
new ideas; and have new, exciting and “comfort-making” experi- 
ences. Is that not, then, our basic purpose for a program of inter- 
pretation of reading—to help parents discover the fact that we are 
trying earnestly to provide a good reading program, and to help 
school people discover that parents can play a vital role in develop- 
ing the reading program if we all plan and work together? 
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Interpreting the Reading Program 
to Parents 


By MARK M. EVANS 


Principal, Demonstration School 
and Director, Elementary Education 
State Teachers College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


H™ do our children measure up in reading?”’ Many classroom 
teachers and principals have been confronted with this ques- 
tion from parents, often unexpectedly. Do we have an answer? Are 
we fortified with teaching results when parents seek this informa- 
tion? If we anticipate this question, we should be able to satisfy 
our curious patrons, anytime and anywhere. 

This question was asked of the writer in front of his school 
while he was talking with parents waiting for their children to be 
dismissed. It caused an abrupt change of topic from the usual 
chitchat. The answer, ‘““Why yes, it appears from all observations 
that our children are reading well,’ seemed to suffice for the time 
being. However, the question kept recurring in the principal's 
mind. He thought, ‘Surely, many other parents are concerned and 
will propose the same provocative question.” 


Aid of Staff Enlisted 


The incident was recounted to the staff members at their next 
meeting. All the teachers felt that the reading achievement of our 
pupils was satisfactory. They remembered that our median reading 
achievement test scores were always above the national norm, but 
they also realized that scores cannot be recalled exactly at the time 
they are needed. We agreed that we did not want to ask parents 
for time out until we looked in our files like the principal who 
wanted to leave his panel group during a parent-teacher association 
meeting to get the reading test scores from his office to answer this 
same question. We further agreed that we should be conscious of 
our reading program as well as the achievement our children are 
making and be able to answer inquiries ‘‘on the spot.” 
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As a group, we felt that our reading program was excellent. 
However, we admitted that this question from a curious parent 
jarred us out of our complacency. We realized that parents needed 
more information about our reading program and we set out to 
get it for them. 


Explanation at PTA Meeting 


We asked our PTA for permission to prepare the program for 
its next meeting. In the meantime, we set up an experimental 
testing program. We compared the scores of other pupils with the 
scores made by the children now in our school. The latter were at 
a disadvantage; they had not previously taken any form of the test 
that had been used with the other children who had taken two 
forms of the test in a single year. The teachers were not told what 
test would be used. The principal administered all the tests and 
had the papers corrected by college students. The results showed 
that in most cases our present groups of children achieved a higher 
median reading grade score than the other groups. In a very few 
cases, present groups did only as well as some of the control groups, 
and in no instance was a present group score lower than any of the 
other group scores. This, by itself, was gratifying and well worth 
the time devoted to the experiment. 

We plotted the scores on a large cardboard chart for our pupils’ 
parents. We also prepared charts showing the various steps in read- 
ing from the readiness phase to the grade level and the above grade 
level phase for the various grades. Another chart showing the intel- 
ligence quotients of over 600 children was prepared. These large 
charts were exhibited and explained during our meeting with 
parents. Our interpretation of the reading program was enthusi- 
astically accepted and appreciated by parents. They requested that 
similar meetings be held yearly. 

By studying the prepared charts, parents seemed to realize more 
fully what teachers take for granted, that children in each grade 
have a wide range of reading ability. They learned, too, that chil- 
dren’s abilities differ very much, as indicated by the IQ chart. Such 
remarks as, ““This is very important,” “I’ve never seen anything 
like this,” and ‘““Why weren’t we shown these charts before?” proved 
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that parents want to know and are willing to accept the facts as we 
know them. 

Furthermore, there was opportunity to inform parents that a 
single reading grade score isolated from the group loses some of its 
significance. It was pointed out that, even tho such a score is equal 
to a national norm, it may be one of the low scores in a particular 
group. Parents were told that the reading grade score which they 
get when they take their children to clinics and to private prac- 
titioners who test them outside of school needs careful interpre- 
tation. 


Other Developments 


A noticeable outgrowth of our efforts to keep parents informed 
was the increased number of visits parents made to our reading 
classes. A unique interpretive phase for parents’ visits was inaugu- 
rated by our first-grade teacher who photographed her reading 
groups as they were being taught. She assembled a number of 
kodachrome slides to project on a large screen. As the pictures of 
the children in their reading groups are shown, the children ex- 
plain to visiting parents what they are doing. This proves par- 
ticularly interesting and helpful for parents who cannot spend 
much time in the classroom. 

Realizing the limited use of test scores and the inadvisability 
of depending too much upon them, especially for comparative 
purposes, we set out to supplement the test information. We began 
to earmark a part of our regular individual parent conferences for 
specific facts on our reading program. We revised our report card 
and provided a place on it to indicate the child’s reading level. 
Parents are always anxious to receive this information, and it serves 
as a basis for many parent conferences. 

We have taken the initiative in interpreting the reading results 
to parents. We no longer wait until we are asked, “How do our 
children measure up in reading?” We have, by agreement, the 
first parent-teacher meeting of each year to devote to this interpre- 
tation of reading results. Teachers and parents alike are enthusi- 
astic about their children’s progress in reading, 
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Parents Report on Reading 


By ROBERT H. LACOSSE1 
Principal 

Rugen Elementary School 
Glenview, Illinois 


lg year we tried a new means of interpreting our school pro- 
gram to parents. Perhaps it was new only to us. At any rate, it 
was so successful that we are continuing to use it, along with all 
the other means that we had been using previously. 


Our Basic Plan 


Our PTA has wanted to make the programs at its meetings 
truly educational in the sense that these programs would help 
parents understand our school philosophy and practices. Naturally, 
the school staff has been called upon in various ways to perform 
this function since we are the ones who know the school program 
best. Administrators, classroom teachers, schoolboard members, 
and children have explained various phases. Our innovation last 
year was having the PTA members themselves help do the job. 

Essentially the plan consists in having several lay persons 
acquaint themselves rather thoroly with some aspect of the school 
program and then report their findings to the parents group. 


Selecting the Committee 


When we studied the plan, we realized that the persons selected 
to study and to report would have to have certain qualifications. 
Consequently, the teachers were asked to suggest mothers whom 
they knew to be intelligent and interested in school affairs, who 
could talk easily before a group, and who would have sufficient 
time to devote to the task. From the list submitted by the teachers, 
the PTA program chairman, who was to be chairman of the study 
committee, secured six interested workers, one from each of our 


— 


1 Mr. LaCosse became principal of Hoffman Elementary School in Glenview after 
this article was written. 
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six grade levels. The committee functioned over a period of several 
months and concluded its work with a report at one of the PTA 
meetings. 


Getting Down to Work 


The first meeting of the committee was an exploratory one. 
The program chairman and the principal explained the general 
idea and purpose. The area to be investigated, the methods to be 
used, and the form of the final report were presented as matters 
for the decision of the committee. The discussion was immediately 
enthusiastic. From the proposals that were made and questions that 
were raised we realized how much still remains to be done in 
developing parent understanding and how much work of this type 
is needed. Even in this selected group there were misunderstand- 
ings and unanswered questions. We also realized how sincerely 
parents do wish to be informed. 

Of all the areas that were considered for investigation, the com- 
mittee felt that the reading program was likely to be of most 
interest and concern to parents of elementary-school children; 
thus, it was the field chosen. The methods to be used in pursuing 
the study were fairly obvious and easily agreed upon: talking with 
the teachers of the appropriate grades, studying the materials being 
used, and observing classes by arrangement with the teachers. The 
committee also decided to meet monthly for the purpose of pooling 
information and giving coherence to the study. 

Obviously, the full cooperation and goodwill of the teachers 
were essential to the success of the project. This aspect presented no 
problem since the plan from its inception had been discussed with 
the staff. The persons participating were their choices. Also, the 
plan was only an extension of the public relations work that the 
teachers were already doing and was a welcome alternative to hav- 
ing to do the interpretation directly, themselves, to an audience. 

We were all most interested to see just how much understand- 
ing it would be possible for a group such as this to develop in a 
rather short time. We did not expect these people to become 
experts in the teaching of reading in three or four months. We 
wanted them to learn enough to be able to give a reasonably good 
overview of the program and, most important, to discover answers 
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to questions that were of concern to them and to the average parent. 

The study progressed well. With sincerity of purpose the women 
talked with the teachers and observed classes being taught. In their 
next committee meeting they expressed new appreciation for the 
work of the teachers and discussed and answered questions in a 
way that showed they were gaining insight into the problems in- 
volved in the teaching of reading. 

After the exploratory work was completed, it became evident 
that some sort of guide would be helpful in giving focus to the 
study. With his notes of the discussions as a basis, the principal 
organized an outline of questions, which was duplicated and sent 
to each participant. The outline did not pretend to be a compre- 
hensive survey of all the problems in the field. Some of the ques- 
tions were fairly superficial; others could have been the subject for 
a doctoral dissertation. The outline did serve, however, to sharpen 
the thinking that was being done and to give form to the next few 
discussions. 


Report to the Public 


The final committee meeting was devoted to preparing for the 
public presentation toward which the study was pointed. We 
agreed on a panel discussion with the principal as moderator. 
Preparation for it involved only the repetition, with better organi- 
zation and selection, of the discussions that had already been held. 
We tried to make the report informal and yet informative, to give 
a broad picture while avoiding generalities. The greatest problem 
was that of selecting material to be included; there was so much to 
be said in the limited time of 45 minutes. And yet this limit was 
a virtue because it forced us to concentrate our attention. 

Public interest in the program was unusually high. The 
capacity audience listened attentively to the story the women told 
of what they themselves had seen and learned of our reading 
program. The women were almost too generous in their praise of 
the fine work of the teachers, but coming as it did from people 
who were school patrons themselves, it carried conviction. The 
principal was also able to discuss areas where he knew improve- 
ment was needed, so that people felt they were getting an honest 
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Of What Value? 


The values of this approach are many. One has already been 
mentioned. It is easier and more convincing to have an outsider 
commend the school than to have the staff do it. This, however, 
is only an incidental value. More important is the fact that the 
interpretation of the program is made by people whose level of 
understanding is approximately the same as that of their audience: 
they speak in everyday terms instead of technical language; the 
things they choose to discuss are generally the ones that are of con- 
cern to themselves and to the average lay person. 

The technic described here is not just an easy way to get a job 
done, by simply passing it over to other people. On the contrary, 
it took considerable time and effort on the part of the staff to help 
the participants develop understanding of their subject and pre- 
pare the presentation. Another important element of the technic is 
that the success of the project rests largely on finding the right 
people to participate—‘“‘right” in personal qualifications, not in the 
sense of being inclined to give a favorable report regardless of their 
findings. 

There was, of course, the possibility that such a group of lay 
people might disapprove of what it learned about our program 
and give a negative report. If we ourselves did not have confi- 
dence in the worth of our program, we certainly should have 
hesitated to expose it to the close scrutiny of these representatives 
of the public. Our confidence was justified, however, and our con- 
cern was that the report should be a realistic appraisal. 

In fulfilling its primary purpose of bringing before the public 
a lay interpretation of our reading program, the project was highly 
successful, and we now count on it as one of our public relations 
technics. One of the added rewards, which makes us want to con- 
tinué the project and which may indeed prove to be its chief value, 
was the opportunity it gave us to become acquainted in more than 
a casual way with a group of fine, representative parents. In addi- 
tion to the public support that their presentation won for us, we 
know that we can count seven extra-loyal and well-informed 
friends among our patrons. 
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A Parents Club for Interpreting the 
Reading Program 


By CLARE C. WALKER 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Marquette, Michigan 


A FEW weeks of teaching reading in the fourth grade by the 
“three group” method confirmed the dissatisfaction I had 
felt growing during the previous year. With the blessings of my 
supervisor I determined to set up a program similar to that of the 
Maury School.' But, I realized, parents would need to be intro- 
duced to the new approach. My problem was how to reach the 
parents of the children in my room, how to get them to come to 
school, and how to show them the need for readiness activities. 
Parents needed to know that reading and the whole language arts 
program is closely related to all school subjectmatter, that com- 
partmentalization is virtually impossible, and that homes and 
parents play an important part in these learnings. 


Starting a Parents Club 


The first step was to talk the problem over with the children. 
We decided to start a parents club. We would write letters inviting 
parents to visit school when we had finished our unit on the United 
Nations. Thereafter, we would ask the parents to visit at the end 
of each unit of work, approximately every six weeks thruout the 
school year. We planned ways of explaining our work as well as of 
making and serving refreshments. The first half-hour would be 
used by the children for interpreting the unit to parents. Then 
the children would be excused for the secund half-hour while the 
parents and the teacher discussed what had been accomplished. 

When the first visiting day arrived, the children were so excited 
they could hardly contain themselves, but each successive occasion 


1 Staff of the Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. Reading in the Elementary 
School. Danville, lll.: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1941. 42 p. 
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found them able to proceed more calmly, with growing poise and 
self-control. 


The Unit Demonstrated 


At our first meeting this is what a parent experienced: He was 
met at the school door by a child who conducted him to the class- 
room. Here, in turn, he was greeted by another child and given a 
seat in the row of chairs placed around the room. The children’s 
chairs were placed in ““U” formation to resemble, as nearly as our 
small room would allow, the chamber of the General Assembly. 
Hand-printed programs decorated with the United Nations seal 
were presented to the parents, each one receiving the program 
made by his own child. 

The demonstration included talks about and explanations of 
facts we had learned; a dramatization of the effectiveness of settling 
disputes thru arbitration; a puppet show; an original humorous 
song about cooperation among nations; and summaries by indi- 
vidual children of the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, for which each child had drawn a picture to 
illustrate the point and had written a caption and in some cases 
a detailed explanation. 

Looking about, the parents saw a bulletin board of pictures 
carefully labeled, magazine and news articles, a map with strings 
leading from red pins to printed explanations telling how our 
country depends upon other countries for some vital materials, a 
model of the United Nations General Assembly carefully labeled 
and with explanations of the seating of the nations, a display of 
flags with country names attached, and copies of letters written to 
various United Nations agencies for information and the replies 
received. 

On a table was a display of books and pamphlets consulted by 
the children in connection with the project. Some of our “dele- 
gates’’ were in costume. At first the children wanted to dress in the 
costume of the lands of their ancestors, but availability finally 
determined what they wore. Our “assembly chairman” closed the 
meeting according to parliamentary procedure and, after refresh- 
ments had been served, the children left for the playground while 
the parents remained in the room. 
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Appraising the Work 


Since an atmosphere of friendliness and informality had been 
established, it was possible to appraise critically the unit of work. 
Some of the learnings were: 


1. Knowledge about the United Nations 

2. Some understanding of its functions 

3- Some concepts of democratic procedure 

j. Skill in locating countries on a map 

5. Information about the countries from which the delegates had come 
6. Concepts of human dignity and fair play 

7. Arithmetical concepts thru graphs, charts, maps 

8. Methods of research in locating information. 


But what about reading, spelling, and writing? We decided to 
consider each subject area and enumerate the ways in which it had 
been employed in the unit. At first everyone was a bit hesitant. 
Then as the idea grew clearer, enthusiasm mounted. The parents 
were astonished to discover how much reading their children had 
done; how many letters, programs, explanations, and reports they 
had written; how their vocabulary and their use of library books 
and encyclopedias had grown. Nearly all remarked on the high 
interest displayed at home in the search thru magazines and papers 
for pictures and news items. One boy had every member of his 
family on the alert for material related to the unit. “We all feel,” 
his mother said, “as if we’ve had a course on the United Nations 
ourselves.” 

Pride in spelling had been developed thru meaningful use of 
words in letters, invitations, labels, posters, and other display 
materials. The children realized that these would be read by per- 
sons who were important to them. From these materials, the par- 
ents could see that slow learners were helped in gaining a sight 
vocabulary by seeing the words and by using them. 

The value of puppetry and spontaneous dramatization as an 
aid to oral language and reading comprehension was discussed. 
Also, the emotional security it gave those children who needed it, 
thru talking from behind a curtain, was brought out. Obviously, 
all these subjects could not have been discussed in the one half- 
hour period of the first meeting. They were taken up at succeeding 
meetings. 
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Other Parents Club Activities 


Once started, these parents proved eager to learn more. A lend- 
ing library of books and pamphlets was set up in the classroom.? 
At subsequent meetings after many of the materials were reviewed 
by those who had read them, there was a discussion. Often between 
meetings parents would ask for additional material or they would 
circulate an item of interest found in a magazine. 


Attendance 


At our first meeting, an average of one parent per child was 
present. At later meetings the attendance increased in number and 
included fathers as well as mothers, and aunts, and grandparents. 
The second year an even larger room was filled to capacity. 


Program Layout 


Our program for the first part of the meeting was always the 
children’s own. They planned, arranged, and conducted it. What- 
ever the unit, they decided the activities, materials, and ways of 
demonstrating their work to their parents, with as little suggestion 
from me as possible. Then, the last half-hour was used by the 
parents and me in a variety of ways as we came to know each other 
better. 


Learning about Reading Difficulties 


Once we used McKee’s symbol alphabet and “primer” with an 
opaque projector to show difficulties encountered in learning to 
read.* As the cuts were thrown on the screen, parents were asked 
to read the text aloud. Chagrined laughter proved that they had 
learned why children may read word by word, for they themselves 
were doing the same thing because they were being rushed on 
materials too difficult for their stage of symbol experience. 

In the discussion which followed, we pointed out means by 
which individuals learned to identify and remember words. It 


2 See bibliography at the end of this article. 
3 McKee, Paul G. The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. p. 25-38. 
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was then but a step for the parents to comprehend more fully the 
nature of individual differences and appreciate why our reading 
program must provide for these differences. They themselves had 
seen what worked for one person did not necessarily work for 
another. Several parents remarked that they would certainly be 
more patient and sympathetic with their children over their read- 
ing difficulties. 

In order to show the need for experience backgrounds as a 
prerequisite for comprehension, parents were asked to bring legal 
documents to the next meeting. We had insurance policies, a will, 
a contract, and a deed for real estate. The hilarity which ensued 
in reading and in trying “to make heads or tails out of them” 
proved the point. It was easy then for parents to see that, even 
tho a meaning for every word was well known to the reader, the 
concepts behind the words were often extremely confusing. Also, 
parents could see that sentence structure added to the confusion. 
The relationship of experience charts and textbooks to the lan- 
guage of children was then more clearly understood. All these 
things had been made clear to the parents without undue explana- 
tion or persuasion because they had experienced similar diffi- 
culties themselves. 

Everyone did not always agree, however. A few parents were 
not convinced that phonics was being taught sufficiently well. 
Some seemed to feel that school was too pleasant and that learning 
should be at least faintly unpleasant. Yet observation of our group’s 
progress by continuing visits thruout the year, followed by dis- 
cussion and supplemented by reading books from the lending 
library, brought understanding and, in most cases, enthusiastic 
support. 


End-of-the-Year Evaluation 


At the end of the year, parents were asked to help evaluate the 
club by means of a questionnaire. The answers indicated that the 
parents considered the club worthwhile. Besides a clearer knowl- 
edge of what is involved in reading readiness and the technics used 
in modern reading education, parents felt that: 


1. The close relationship between the parents and the teacher had freed 
them to comment and to suggest without fear or embarrassment. 
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2. A parent and his child could now discuss the school program on a level 
of understanding not possible before as a result of which a new feeling of 
companionship arose. 

3. A closer relationship grew up among the parents themselves so that 
friendships were formed, and the discussions begun at school were often con- 
tinued over cups of tea and in club meetings. 

4. A friendly, relaxed relationship with the teacher made parents look 
forward to conferences about their children and forestalled the all too usual 
home-school misunderstandings. The teacher became a friend and a rather 
frequent visitor in many of the children’s homes. 


Implications for Program Interpretation 


From this experience it appears that parents in general are 
eager to learn about their schools and to cooperate with them once 
they understand and feel that they are really wanted. Perhaps 
school personnel have not spent nearly enough time and energy in 
making friendly relationships with those who could and should 
be their best supporters and even interpreters. We must include 
parents, not only to make costumes and prepare food, but to 
observe, to discuss, and to evaluate with them what is happening 
to their children. 

Before we can interpret the school program, we must have 
sympathetic, or at least willing, listeners. Impersonal programs 
given once or twice a year to show technics can never reach into 
the lives and understandings of individuals as do continued visit- 
ing, observing, discussing, questioning, and evaluating thru which 
parents become partners with the teacher in following the growth 
in skills and knowledge of their children. 


Some Cautions 


There are a few points, however, upon which caution must be 
observed. First of all, the teacher who undertakes to create a par- 
ents club, must really enjoy meeting and talking with people. The 
social side must be stressed first and this requires some tact. Yet, 
parents are receptive to anyone who is sincerely interested in their 
children. 

The teacher must not be on the defensive. He must be willing 
to take criticism. On the other hand, the teacher must be familiar 
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with the reasons underlying the practices and be able to demon- 
strate these reasons to the parents without being arbitrary. 

Some parents may try to turn the talk into a discussion of per- 
sonalities. In groups, the teacher must keep the conversation cen- 
tered upon the problems common to all. Private conferences 
should be arranged for discussing individual children with their 
parents. 

Some parents do not come at all, often those whose children 
are in most need of help. In such instances the teacher must make 
every effort to contact the parents at home. Sometimes being sure 
that the particular child in question has an important part in the 
club program will bring out a reluctant parent. Usually, there is 
little difficulty in getting this parent to come again. Even parents 
who work during school hours, have, upon occasion, made arrange- 
ments to see their children perform. 

Of course we cannot convince every parent in this way. A few 
will still question whether reading, writing, and spelling can be 
learned as well this way as by older methods, or that readiness is 
not procrastination. But it is unusual for a parent to continue to 
hold this position if he attends meetings thruout the year. 


Parents Appreciate Clubs 


The year following the inception of this program, several other 
teachers in the school started parent clubs of their own. One par- 
ent remarked, “This shows what schools can do to improve learn- 
ing without its costing us a cent!” 


A Few Books for a Parents’ Lending Library 


ARTLEY, A. STERL. Your Child Learns To Read. Chicago: Scott Foresman and 
Co., 1953. 255 p- $2. 

BURROWS, ALVINA. Teaching Children in the Middle Grades. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1952. 280 p. $3.75. 

BURROWS, ALVINA. What about Phonics? Bulletin No. 57. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education International, 1951. 24 p. 75¢. 
HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H. Readiness for School Beginners. Yonkers: World Book 
Co., 1950. 382 p. $3.60. 

HYMES, JAMES L. A Pound of Prevention. New York: New York State Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, 1947. 63 p. 25¢. 
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Values of Cooperative Evaluation 


By RETA D. RYAN 
Principal 

Park School 

Alhambra, California 


SNe elementary-school education is important in every com- 
munity, it is highly imperative that there be a continuous co- 
operative evaluation of the curriculum. Parents and citizens have 
consciously or unconsciously evaluated the experiences the school 
offers ever since the establishment of the school itself. This evalua- 
tion may take the form of a discussion over the backyard fence or 
the question to Junior at the supper table, ‘““What did you learn at 
school today?”’ 

Even tho evaluation has existed as long as the school itself, the 
development of the concept of evaluation in education is relatively 
new. Evaluation includes analysis of the purposes themselves and 
consideration of the technics by which the goals are attained, as 
well as the degree of achievement. Evaluation in elementary-school 
education is a continuous process of inquiry based on criteria de- 
veloped cooperatively in the school community. This concept by 
its very nature can be realized only when evaluation is done co- 
operatively, not only by the child and his teacher, but with the 
parent and members of the community as well. It is only as the 
child creates for himself goals similar to the school’s that these 
goals have a chance to be realized. The parent and the community, 
also, must concur in these goals if their attainment is to be 
realized to the fullest extent. This broad basis for cooperative 
evaluation of the elementary-school curriculum “‘pays off.” 


Initiating an Evaluation of the Reading Program 


As a beginning toward this cooperative evaluation process in 
relation to the reading program, our second and third grades sent 
invitations to the parents to attend reading groups and to observe 
the experiences offered. The visits were scheduled so that there 
were no more than eight persons visiting at one time. 
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Before the work started, the regular classroom teacher dis- 
tributed an outline of the reading program to the visitors and con 
ducted a discussion about it. After the demonstration the teacher 
participated with the parents in a question and answer period 
which was strictly evaluative. 


Outline of the Second-Grade Reading Program 


The work of the second grade builds on the reading experience 
of the first. The instructional program must therefore be adapted 
to individual needs, taking each child where he is on to the next 
reading experiences for him. In general, seven-year-olds, with their 
more mature physiological development and their increased atten- 
tion span, make rapid progress in the acquisition of a sight vo- 
cabulary and the other skills basic to independent reading. The 
reading program should help each child to: 


I. Continue to develop language abilities 

A. Develop speaking-hearing abilities based on firsthand experiences 
B. Develop ability to organize ideas. 

II. Develop interest and purpose in reading from books 
A. Discover that books contain helpful information 
B. Discover that books are sources of fun and good entertainment 
C. Develop interest in the ownership and care of books. 

III. Develop skills basic to reading independently with comprehension 
A. Continue to associate printed symbols with speaking-hearing vo- 

cabulary 

B. Continue to develop basic sight vocabulary 
C. Begin to develop independence in word recognition and analysis. 

IV. Evaluate the development of reading interests and skills 

V. Seek new materials. 


Outline of the Third-Grade Reading Program 


The purpose of this demonstration is to acquaint you with the 
reading program in the third grade and to make it possible for you 
to work with us in the evaluation of this program. 


I. Aims 
A. Increase understanding 
1. Children refer to experiences 
2. Develop new backgrounds 
B. Increase vocabulary 
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C. Improve methods of word recognition 
1. General form 
2. Phonics 
3. Content 
II. Characteristics 
A. Increased development in silent reading 
B. Rapid growth 
C. Wide spread in development and growth 
1. Natural differences 
2. Individualizing by using three reading groups 
III. Four types of reading activity 
A. Informal Reading 
1. Charts 
2. Announcements 
B. Reading and related seat work 
C. Reading in other school subjects 
D. Reading for enjoyment and appreciation 
IV. Related independent activities 
A. Solving problems 
1. Reading to answer questions 
2. Making up questions 
3. Finding specific details 
B. Word study and phonics 
1. Determining syllables 
2. Finding compound words 
3. Comparing vowel sounds 
4. Rhyming 
5. Matching opposite and like words 
C. Leading up to the use of the dictionary 
1. Alphabetizing 
2. Distinguishing different meanings of one word. 


Public Understanding Results 


This program is only the initiation of the cooperative endeavor 
which we anticipate will continue. It is one way to get parents in- 
terested. Our greatest problems are not always how to get schools 
constructed, how to find more teachers, or how to raise more 
money, but how to gain the active interest of parents and laymen 
in the public schools. When the public understands what the 
schools are doing and how well they are doing it, tremendous 
achievements can be made. 
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Realistic Interpretation, A Professional 
Responsibility 


By MILDRED CLARK BARBERIO 
Assistant Professor of Education 

and O. W. KOPP 

Director, Congdon Campus School 

State University Teachers College 
Potsdam, New York 


Dd’ WE as professional school people ask ourselves, why keep 
parents informed? What are we trying to achieve by involv- 
ing lay persons? How are we going to implement a program of 
interpretation? 

The degree of success attained in interpreting to parents mod- 
ern philosophy and methodology of teaching reading may be con- 
sidered a bench mark of the success of lay cooperation with the 
schools. However, the importance of a child’s ability to read, the 
basic changes made in methodology, the frequent advice to parents 
to keep “hands off” in helping the child read have, in part, made 
an issue of the methods of teaching this skill. Much of this con- 
troversy is unfortunate and, we believe, unnecessary. It is possible 
to give parents a constructive understanding of the reading pro- 
gram. This article, then, is on the “how” of developing such con- 
structive understanding. 

But first let us give you a brief word about our setting. The 
Congdon Campus School of the State University Teachers College 
at Potsdam, New York, is a goo-pupil elementary school serving 
all the children in the community. The staff and administration 
base their program of interpretation to parents upon three com- 
plementary types of action: (a) homeroom meetings, (b) parent- 
teacher conferences, and (c) written communications to the home. 


Homeroom Meetings 


In the fall, meetings are scheduled for the parents of the chil- 
dren in each class. These room-by-room meetings accomplish two 
goals: They give the classroom teacher a chance to present to par- 
ents an overview of the year’s program without unnecessary repeti- 
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tion, and they lay much of the ground work for the individual 
parent conferences which follow. For the group meeting, the 
teacher patterns his discussion on an outline that highlights what 
we do in the formal reading program, in informal reading, and in 
guided reading in the content fields. 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 


For the past five years, over 95 percent of the parents have par- 
ticipated in a parent-teacher conference. This attendance record 
was not reached by accident. Each year, from the first of November 
to the Christmas holidays, the Campus School staff attempts to 
hold the conference with one or both parents. In the conference 
the classroom teacher has time to talk with the parents about the 
child’s progress in reading and can use specific information, such 
as test scores, from the child’s cumulative reading progress sheets. 
We believe that our conferences give the parents a much better 
picture of the progress of their children than if written reports 
alone were used. 

The conferences are scheduled carefully. A family with three 
or more children has appointments with several teachers on the 
same day. A letter giving the date and hours of the conference is 
sent home with the oldest child. The teacher who sends out the let- 
ters confirms all appointments and notifies the other teachers con- 
cerning any change in plans. Each teacher has a master plan of all 
group conferences scheduled. Thus, thru this detailed procedure, 
the mother with an infant at home and four children in school 
needs to employ a babysitter only once. 


Newsletters to Homes 


’ The third way in which we try to interpret our program to 
parents is thru the printed page. We have tabulated the common 
questions which arise concerning the reading program, as well as 
other areas of the curriculum, and are trying to give answers to 
parents thru a newsletter. The first issue, dealing with reading, 
attempts to avoid educational jargon in an effort to convey its mes- 
sage to the reader. The letter follows: 
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Congdon Campus School Newsletter 
State University Teachers College 
Potsdam, New York 








This is the first of what is hoped to be a series of newsletters concerning 
your child’s school. These periodic statements will deal with philosophy and 
practices, and will attempt to discuss important educational questions in a 






brief, concise fashion. 

The teaching of reading is a very important challenge to every teacher at 
every grade level. Consequently, at the Campus School time is specifically de- 
voted to the teaching of reading in every grade, kindergarten thru the junior 








high school. 

Research, on a nationwide scale, indicates that at any given grade level 
there is a considerable spread in reading achievement. In other words, some 
youngsters are reading at grade level, some above and some below. ‘This is due 
to the differences in human beings and is natural. For example, most of us 
can walk or run 100 yards but few of us can do it in 10 seconds! However, most 
of us can cover those 100 yards and so, too, most children should be able to 
learn to read, but with varying degrees of success. 













QUESTIONS: 
Do you teach reading at the kindergarten level? Not formal reading from a 
book, but many activities are definitely carried on for the purpose of preparing 
the child for formal reading. 







Does today’s teacher teach the alphabet? Yes, but ability to recite the alphabet 
is not a prerequisite to beginning reading. 




















Are phonics (sounds and sound combinations) taught in the modern elemen- 
tary school? Yes, the teaching of sounds plus other methods for word attack is 
an important part of the reading process and is given adequate consideration 
in the program. 

Why do teachers group children for reading? People are different; grouping is 
an attempt to give more help to youngsters in smaller groups reading at dif- 
ferent levels. Groups are flexible; children frequently are moved from group 
to group. 


Why is “Johnny X” sitting in a fourth-grade room when he can read only at 
second-grade level? Many personal characteristics are considered when making 
a grade assignment: physical size, health, achievement in other subjects. ‘The 
grouping technic (mentioned earlier) will give the child opportunity to read 
at his level. 





My child has normal intelligence: Should he be a good reader? Normal or near 
normal intelligence is, of course, necessary. Consequently, chances are very 
good that he will and should be a good reader. However, physical condition, 
emotional blocks, lack of ability to discriminate sounds, plus many other types 
of detriments, may interfere with learning to read even for the child with 
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above-normal intelligence. Teaching a child to read is complicated business! 
Therefore, the Campus School devotes large portions of time to this skill. 
What can I do if my child appears to be having difficulty with reading? See 
your child’s teacher and the principal. Facilities are available for special test- 
ing and diagnosis if in the opinion of the school officials special help is needed. 
Reading is a basic skill. Further questions concerning this skill will be 
gladly discussed by any member of our staff. Please do not hesitate to ask. 
Cordially yours, 
Campus SCHOOL FACULTY 


Another way in which we try to interpret our program to par- 
ents (primary grades only) is thru the Daily News which finds its 
way into the homes of many of our six- and seven-year-olds every 
school day. This newspaper serves as a bridge between home and 
school. Each morning the children tell about their experiences. 
The teacher develops the newspaper and mimeographs copies as an 
experience reading activity. Then, the paper is homeward bound 
where it is read to the parents, who are usually most enthusiastic 
and tell how they look forward to it. This medium helps to keep 
parents informed about school activities and provides a part in the 
reading program for them. 

The picture on the preceding page shows the first two para- 
graphs of one issue of the Second Grade News. This particular 
issue carried 15 additional news items. 


Procedures To Be Refined 


These specific activities—general meetings, parent-teacher con- 
ferences, newsletters and pupil newspapers—have brought positive, 
tangible results. We shall continue to look for new procedures and 
modify our present ones for the purpose of interpreting the pro- 
gram to parents. 
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